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PREFACE 



The question of colonial slavery continuing 
to excite general interest, I offer the follow- 
ing work to the consideration of the public. 
It was my original intention merely to have 
given a statement of the actual condition of 
the slaves in Demerara, together with some 
particulars of a local nature, with which I 
supposed the community unacquainted, and 
which I thought might mitigate the feeling 
of hostihty so generally entertained in this 
country against the West Indies. On re- 
flection^ however, it app^acfed :to me .thiat^^ 
the details of only part^ of a'subrect^ no 
matter how fully illustratec^ * toiild .^Qt in 
thei£ksd.ves be sufficient to * Sawduce/the 
eflS^t desired. Even supposing tHeni to be 
perfectly satisfactory, so many other matters 
pcess upon the attention^ giving rise to va- 
rious doubts* that any favourable impression, 
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if connected with but one view of an intri- 
cate question, is generally soon effaced and 
speedily forgotten. To do justice to the 
present enquiry we should endeavour to 
take a survey of all the circumstances, 
to regard them under the different consider- 
ations to which they have reference, to 
allow our decisions to be guided by the com- 
bined operation of the whole, and to make 
choice of that line of policy for which the 
greater number of solid arguments can be 
clearly assigned. That such has never yet 
been done, I believe will be generally grant- 
ed; and the misfortune is, it is the West 
Indians who have in consequence suffered. 
If we take the many recent debates in par- 
liament, I am afraid we shall seek in vain for 
any very comprehensive view of our colonial 
system ; each speaker generally adopts a 
^tf: lefiidmg jjeasji tjipics, with which he con- 
t6hts**hiinselF, hiM* to which the best mode 
of r^plyi^g-. would be, not to attempt to 
prckv^jttte Jirgftjnfents erroneous, but to show 
that twenty others might be adduced, more 
minute, perhaps, and less obvious, but 
which, when combined, would totally alter 
the previous conclusion. 
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Possessed with these sentiments, I have 
made the attempt to give a more enlarged 
examination of the subject. What is con- 
tained in the following sheets will be found 
to embrace, I conceive, all that bears upon 
the state of negro slavery ; and I have en- 
deavoured to arrange it in a methodical and 
consecutive manner. I cannot be uncon- 
scious of the discouraging nature of the 
task ; the theme is unwelcome; and perhaps 
the greatest diflSculty a West Indian advo- 
cate encounters, is not to escape being 
judged partially, but to get a hearing at all. 
A very little reflection teaches me, that 
such a state of things is far from surprising; 
and that the voice of popular opinion so 
loudly expressed is in principle not only 
natural but laudable. Who is there, we may 
ask, who, when the term slave is mention- 
ed, does not feel his generous sympathy 
at once aroused, associated as it is in his 
memory with the period when, on reading 
some tale of oppression, his youthful bosom 
first heaved with ardent indignation at the 
cruel conduct of unrelenting tyranny? Or in 
more mature age, who is there who does not 
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know, that all that the senate could ever boast 
either for genius or eloquence has been ar- 
rayed to mitigate the su£Eerings of the 
unfortunate African ? Far be it from my 
intention to raise an effort to check those 
feelings, founded on one among the noblest 
of our sentiments, that of a desire to pro- 
tect the weak from the <^pression of the 
strong. It would show but little judgment 
to make the attempt ; and low indeed 
would be the West India cause, if it required 
such a mode of argument to justify the 
continuance ofthe present system. 

It must be perfectly apparent that we 
have not now to argue upon slavery in the 
abstract ; the question is in every respect 
different from what it was at the period of 
the abolition of the trade ; a great mass of 
population inhabit the colonies, and the 
object is naturally to pursue the best line of 
policy for promoting their welfare. This is 
what I have considered j and I think it can 
be made apparent, that the negroes are not 
that degraded, miserable set of beings they 
are so generally supposed to be; and also, that 
the measures destined for their amelioration 
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or future freedom^ evince but little know^ 
ledge of the subject, either as taken locally 
or philosophically. To abolish slavery ju- 
diciously and effectually^ we must be per- 
fectly acquainted with the various principles 
and relations connected with it ; we murt 
know abstractedly the nature of its me, 
progress, and natural termination : if we de 
not, we shall inevitably be disappointed in 
the result of om projects of improvement. 
In this fundamental basis of proceeding, I 
must acknowledge I differ entirely from the 
views of the African Institution. It will be 
fer the public to decide between us; all 
that I request is, an unprejudiced judgment 
I shall now lay before the reader the 
arrangement I have adopted. In the first 
copter I have considered the right of piDd^ 
perty. This I have made as short as 
possible ; and I have inserted it principally 
because I conceive the new Order in Coun^- 
cil in operation in Trinidad is more injuri- 
ous than either the government or the pub- 
lic believe. I have endeavoured to put the 
matter in a plain, simple light ; and I am 
of opinion all parties should agree with me 
as to the claims of the colonists in this 
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respect, no matter how they may differ 
upon the other points. 

On proceeding to a general analysis of 
our enquiry, the first question naturally is, 
Are the West India settlements of service 
to the mother country, or are they not? 
Nothing, perhaps, can be more reprehen- 
sible than the indefinite mode of proceeding 
in this important particular. If they are 
not of service, the main object is naturally 
for the colonists to get extricated firom their 
situation without loss of property ; and this, 
though requiring great caution, presents a> 
far inferior difficulty to pursuing the oppo- 
site side of the proposition. If, on the oUier 
hand, those possessions contribute to the 
prosperity of the empire, it is the bounden 
duty of the government to adopt such a line 
of policy as, while the calls of humanity 
are attended to, shall tend to preserve the 
continuance of the system ; and, if the ne^ 
groes should hereafter acquire liber%, to 
make them valuable subjects to the crown. 
In the second chapter, I have investigated 
this matter. What has been said bylUiier 
writers, and with which I suppose the com- 
munity fully acquainted, I have compressed 
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into as short a space as possible ; the result, 
I have strong expectations, will be deemed 
satisfactory. 

I have next considered it necessary to 
allude to the extraordinary opinion which 
haunts the public mind, that the West 
India colonies exercise a monopoly in the 
price of sugar. It cannot be denied, that 
this topic has been artfully employed by 
their enemies to aggravate the clamour ex- 
cited against them ; I have endeavoured to 
dispel the delusion. 

We now arrive at what may be considered 
as the principal object in the discussion, the 
likelihood of the cultivation of the colonies 
being carried on by free labour. I have 
gone into this subject at some little length ; 
and the views I have taken are illustrated, 
in the two succeeding chapters, by a short 
historical summary, and by a reference to 
those examples more immediately before 
our eyes, of which we can judge from our 
own experience. If I am correct in my 
reasoning, it completely invalidates the 
views of the abolitionists, and at all events 
determines, that some other mode than that 
hitherto exhibited should be adopted to 
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promote the welfare of the slaves* It would 
have been improper, however, here to have 
stopped. The public attention is too strong- 
ly excited. \ Something must be done ; but 
as in aU other communities, when measures 
are proposed for their benefit, an enquiry 
JB made into their real situation^ no reason- 
able grounds can be assigned why such a 
previous step should not be also made with 
respect to the West IncUes ; I have, there- 
fore, given authentic reports, collected from 
gentlemen of acknowledged respectability 
by the committee of the inhabitants in 
Demerara, to whom I acted as <^cretary. 
These will be found illustrative of the treat- 
ment of the negroes as regards their work, 
food, raiment, and lodging, medical attend- 
ance, and religious instruction. I have 
fiirther given a short sketch of their progres- 
sive improvement for these some years past; 
and I have been tempted to make a contrast 
of their condition with slavery in other parts, 
and also with the state of the black popu- 
lation in Africa. 

The next chapter is one peculiarly de- 
serving of attention in this country ; it is 
upon the effect produced by indiscreet dis- 
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cussion. I think I have clearly shown, that 
one violent expression rashly used, if con- 
nected with the imposing attribute of au- 
thority, must produce incalculable mischie£ 

Having thus investigated the general 
principles of the subject, I have proceeded 
to the consideration of the late Order in 
Council : my objections I have stated in a 
plain manner, not knowing correctly from 
what quarter the order originated Succeed- 
ing to this will be found my views of the pro- 
per mode of ameliorating slavery. Hiey must 
necessarily stand or fall by their own meritcu 
I think it proper, however, to state that 
here, and, indeed, throughout die work, I 
merely give my individual opinions. In 
conclusion, I have conceived it necessary to 
miake some observations as to the state of 
public feeling in this country. 

I hope, from the foregoing summary, it 
will be considered, that I have taken a 
comprehensive view of the subject. I am 
well aware, that to read an octavo volume, 
in the present day, on such a topic, is a for- 
midable undertaking ; I can only urge, in 
excuse that it is devoted to one of the most 
important branches of modern politics. 
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To the best of my judgment, I have 
avoided all extraneous matter ; forborne 
unnecessary amplification ; and proceeded 
throughout on the principle, that what I 
was writing, people would, perhaps, read 
with unwillingness. To those who are 
limited in time, and would not be likely to 
.devote leisure to go through the whole work, 
I would particularly recommend the perusal 
of the fourth chapter ; it is upon the most 
interesting part of the enquiry, the prospect 
of carrying on the cultivation of the West 
Indies by free labour. In the tone of ar- 
gument I have used, I am persuaded the 
reader will find nothing objectionable. I 
have deemed it beneath the dignity of my 
subject, so vitally affecting the best interests 
of the country, to descend to any individual 
allusion, unless where particularly ne- 
cessary ; and even allowing me to have a 
reasonable partiality for my fellow-colonists, 
I believe it will appear, that what is mainly 
regarded is the prosperity of the British 
empire, and the welfare and happiness of 
the negroes themselves. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tn6 iets Off parliatnfettt oil v^hich the fcotoiiistf 
rest their right (rf property, have be^n brought 
so repeatedly before the ptiblic^ that I shall n<rt 
here detain the reader ^ith theif formM emi- 
meratioii. Their general history may bfe thu*' 
brieffy sumtited u]p : at a period when the dififer- 
ent ^etflenient^ took place, and when d spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded Europe, Great 
Britain, eager to participate in the manifold' 
advantages likely to accrue; held out ^very in- 
ducement tx) get the islands then in her pos^ 
session rapidly colbUisfed; lu various cbffimunl- 
catibns with the House of Assembly in Jamaici;^ 
it may be perceived that, fair froni attempting W 

r 

restrain the pktiters^ She rather Stimulated then* 
to an ardetit proSecutioU of the African slave' 
trade; The plain factwaS^ she WatS obliged to 
db SO; to euadbk the English pbssessioiis to coin- 
pete* \*ith the Spahi^; the tv&ithi mA tW 
Butch colohiysf ; and H^d Security Hat be^ti ^vi^ 
to* the English riierchant; hfe would' riot h^&' 
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invested his capital, and the cultivation of the 
different products of the West Indies would 
have fallen entirely into the hands of foreigners. 
This important consideration seems to have 
operated throughout the entire system. The 
acts of 13 Geo. III. cap. 14. and 14 Geo. III. 
cap. 79. were passed for the purpose of giving a 
still further encouragement to persons to lend 
out money on mortgage; and it may be per- 
haps sufficient on this head to observe, that in 
the paper drawn up by Mr. Reeves, in his legal 
capacity as law clerk to the committee of the Privy 
Council, in 1789, for their guidance, he makes* 
the following decisive remark : " The property 
in slaves is recognised by the laws of Eng- 
land. By the statute 5 Geo. II. cap. 7* they 
are expressly subjected to payment of debts 

" as CHATTELS.'* 

If such acts of the legislature do not render 
sacred the property of the West Indians, I ap- 
prehend there are some other species of tenures 
in England in rather a precarious predica- 
ment. All that has hitherto been considered 
as giving security to a man's inheritance the co- 
lonists possess. They have had long and undis- 
puted possession; the nature of the property 
itself has repeatedly come under debate, and in 
each discussion the title has been fully asserted, 
and unequivocally granted j the supreme legis- 
lature has made various enactments, declaratory 
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of the rights of the colonists, and of the general 
advantages accruing from their connection with 
Great Britain; and, finally, transfers have taken 
place from time to time, by which it would 
imply the most obvious infringement of the 
national faith, to suppose that any assumed im- 
propriety in the original holding could he visited 
on the present proprietors. It may not perhaps 
be improper to add, that appeals, are continually 
making from the courts of law in. the islands to 
the English high court of chancery. In those 
appeals the Lord Chancellor has uniformly in hia 
decisions recognised the parties' right of pro- 
perty in the slaves and in their issue. And this 
being the case, in the present distressed and 
dangerous state of the colonies, when all trans- 
fers have entirely ceased, and when the smallest 
sum of money could not be raised to relieve 
temporary embarrassment, his Lordship would 
confer a signal service on the community if he 
were to state in his place in parliament, at the 
earliest opportunity next session, what were his 
views, and on what principles he made his de- 
cision in those appeals referred to him, where 
negro slavery was concerned. It is idle to put 
off the question any longer. So many ambigu- 
ous expressions are at times used in the House 
of Commons, and so many dark insinuations 
are thrown out in the various publications of 
ihe day, that humanity, no less than justice, 
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knidly demands tlmt the matter be decided. It 
IB true that m the recent debates the sacrednefi» 
of the claims of the West India proprietors wasr 
Inmost unirersally admitted, but, at the same 
time, some observations were made by one or two 
speakers which iifl^ied a difference of opinion, 
ind on these, therefore, it may be necessary to 
dfifer a few refharks. The amount of those ob^ 
sevvations may be compressed into two points. 

Istw That though parliament may be consi- 
dered as paramount with regard to its authority 
#ver its own subjects, yet there are still some 
moral obligatdons to which it must be subject; 
tiiat, in consequence, as nature never authorised 
man to have property in man, parliament, what- 
ever it might do at the time, could not perpe* 
tuate the right of the colonists to have property 
in slaves or in their future issue. 

2d. That the question of the West Indies is 
entirely a commercial one; and that to main- 
tein that the legislature ought not to regidate it, 
is to maintain that the legislature has no right 
to regulate any part of the nati(mal commerce. 

With regard to the &st point, the answer is 
brief and simple. If the representatives of the 
nation did that at a remote period, which they 
now discover they had no right to do, any loss 
that may be sustained in making reparation, must 
h^ defrayed by the public at large, and not by 
that part who on the fait^ of the enactments 
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vested timr capital. The system was cniginaJj^ 
&amed for the advantage of the whole natioDf 
JWd in doing it away, it is by the whole of the 
nation that the injury should be borne. 

The party who urge the second objection 
generally bring forward the high authority q£ 
Mr. Pitt, in his memorable speech on the subjecjfc' 
of the slave trade in 1792. They say that the 
very objections now urged against the interfer- 
ence of this country were brought forward then; 
tiie same acts of parliament were produced j simi« 
lar cries of injustice were heard ; but that when 
it was seen that the legislature was detennine^ 
to persevere, all these clamours speedUy subsided 
and ended in nothing, 

A very short examination will show the faUaey 
of this position, and prove that there is no parity 
between the two cases. Whatever may now be 
said to the contrary, the slave trade was nev» 
considered in any other light than that of a com>i 
mercial question by all the parties. The right 
of parliament to stop it without any indemnifr 
cation was conceded at the very outset of the 
business. A second opinion could never have 
been reasonably entertained on the subjects but 
\t ought not to be forgotten that in this case 
there was no positive loss of property to any in-*- 
dividual j the measure merely operated in antir 
cipation of the future. So far were the states- 
men of that day from attempting to couple the 
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slave trade and slavery, as being both of a 
nature entirely commercial, under the regulation 
of parliament, that at the period of the abolition 
Lord GrenviUe formally declared in the house 
of peers, that government had no intention to 
make any innovation in the system established. 
in the West Indies. All the abolitionists united 
in the same sentiments, and indeed to satisfy 
their opponents, they strenuously argued that as 
they intended to go no further, the value of the 
properties would be enhanced, by limits being 
assigned to the future means of production* It 
will at once appear, therefore, that there is no 
similarity in argument between the question as 
it stood then and as it stands now j and on ex- 
amination it will be found, that there is an equal 
want of analogy as refers to those other prece- 
dents where it is maintained that parliamentary 
provision has so modified existing regulations, as 
to be equivalent to an interference in the private 
concerns of individuals, where no fecompence 
was granted. A late eminent statesman remarked, 
in reply to the West India party, that if parlia- 
ment were once to grant the plea that they had 
no right to make any innovations in their mer- 
cantile system without granting remuneration, 
in time a bridge could not be built over a river, 
without some boatman starting up and saying he 
had a right to ferry people across, and therefore 
that he ought to be indemnified. , With due de- 
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ference to the memory of this statesman, his 
illustration was not in unison with his usual ac- 
curacy, nor by any means in point. He no 
doubt would have granted that, had the legisla- 
.ture some time back given to the ancestors of 
this boatman the privilege of carrying people 
across, the boatman was then entitled to a re- 
compence when the bridge came to be erected. 
Such in principle is the case of the colonies. 
Had the inhabitants of that part of the world, of 
their own accord, gone to the shores of Africa 
and carried away the negroes to work on their 
plantations, there might indeed be some plea that 
the property is not nationally protected. But as 
the slaves were imported at the calling of the 
mother country herself, no man for a moment 
can doubt but the possessions of the colonists 
are as much guaranteed as any inheritance in 
England* 

I have thought it necessary to make these ob- 
servations for fear of the reader's confounding 
that part of the acts of parhament, which secures 
certain franchises to the colonies, with those 
other parts which are entirely of a mercantile 
nature, and which government may alter or 
modify whenever it may be expedient So far 
as relates to merely commercial regulation, the 
colonies have never presumed to interfere. They 
have allowed the mother country to levy what 
duties she pleased on their produce 5 they have 
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^peifujjy qonformed to all tl]ie Jaw» of navigatjw} 
35 re^d« tl??ir interppurse both vith other po, 
|Qiii^9 and with foreigij nation^ ; they have been 
restricted in the impQ|1ation of manufactures i 
^d thoifgh every pthpf country ha^ aUo^ed iti? 
PQlqnies to play their sugar, which is denied tp 
those of preat Britain, the British West Indies 
haye never yet indulged in one solitary murmur 
at the injustice, but have submitted in dutiful 
c^edjenpe. They have done so ox\ the grounds 
gf the paJ^flt states' supreme right to regulate 
thqse ipattpf33 ^nd to adopt what policy she 
pleased. Jut beyond that they are not \yilling 
tP g9 i t]l?7 4^^tinctly deny the right of parlia- 
w§pt to takp away from them without indemni- 
^patipn, l^ie privilege of obtainipg from their 
leaves six days' labour in the wee|c. They con- 
llfier any attempt; to take away pne of those days, 
or to introduce new regulations which their expe- 
ri^pcp tells ttf^pi cannpt be carried into execution 
yithput very greatly ^i^i^ishing the income 
ij^hiph t\\eiy, tjavp hithprto received, as a direc|; 
ijtfringpmgnt of the national faith. The ipattey 
IPHSt speedily now bp at issvfe. The new order ip 
council is in operation in Trinidad ^ something 
ffimilar mfiy be int^'oduced ii^fo Pemerara ; and 
93 I hav|g ppn^idpi'ablp hopes pf ^howiqg in this 
^pquiry bow yery prpoiaturely, tp s^J the least 
ftf it, the order has been got up, it is the l>pundeii 
cJuty pf th? BTiti^h pufelic, ior the sake of that 
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jfjiftice ^^ich they value so highly, to p»use in 
the prei^ent juncture pf affws, and to give the 
subject more serious /consideration. 

Jt njiifst be obvious, that the colonies either 
have a right of property, or they have aot. 
There can be no intermediate step ; they must 
either have that protection which all other classes 
of His Majesty's subjects enjoy, or they have 
npne sjLt all. Jt has no bearing on the question 
tp say, that the order in council has only yet 
been put in execution in Trinidad, and that that 
colony^ as also Demerara, being taken in the 
l^te war, are differently situated from thie islands. 
I am not here discussing in what particular their 
goyierninpnts differ; it is sufficient to obserye, 
that the same act which assimilated their sugs^r 
duties with those of the rest of the West Indies, 
recognised them as British possessions, and gave 
them, s^ f^x as security of prqperty is concerned^ 
the same protection as the oldest settlements. 
Their inhabitants rest their claims qn these plain 
principles j t^hey do not at all attempt to deny 
that tl^ey most seriously apprehend an insidious 
scheme, by diminishing the labour of their slaves, 
of frittering away their property by degree^ 
withoijt their being able to bring forward ftny 
open p£(.lpable invasion. But si^rely, ^s regards 
moral delinquency, there can be ^p difference 
bptween stripping a man of the whole of his 
property and depriving him of only the part 
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The criminality consists in taking away that 
which he has uniformly considered as sacred. On 
this account, it is no wonder that the colonists 
express themselves with considerable warmth, 
and are desirous, at the very outset, to exhibit 
to the British public their true situation. They 
well know, from the experience of every day, 
that when sanction is once given to the invasion 
of a principle, the work may be said to be nearly 
done, as no real difficulty remains to retard its 
compliBtion. 

Many persons will think these observations 
somewhat premature, as sufficient time has not 
elapsed to judge of the effect produced by the 
new regulations in Trinidad. It ought, how- 
ever, to be stated, that there are some classes of 
people throughout the West Indies not suf- 
ficiently considered in viewing this question. In 
all the colonies there are a considerable number 
of free coloured people, proprietors of negro 
women, who go about the town and country 
huckstering, as it is termed, such different ar- 
ticles as the negroes require* It is not that the 
new order in council will hereafter operate most 
seriously to the injury of this class of proprietors ; 
it has already operated. I am unable to say 
what has occurred in Trinidad; but in Demerara, 
where no new laws have yet been promulgated, 
I know, that before I left the colony two or 
three coloured females told me they had lost all 
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command over their huckster women ; that the 
latter had taken it into their heads they could 
not be punished, and in consequence they would 
neither return home at the time at which tHey 
ought, nor when they did return would they 
account for the money they had received for 
commodities sold. 

There are likewise the managers on the dif- 
ferent properties, who are generally overlooked 
in reflections on this subject All writers agree 
that when a person devotes a portion of his life 
to learn a certain profession, he sinks in a man- 
ner so much capital, which, at the expiration of 
a certain period, should produce a proportionate 
income* In this manner are the managers si- 
tuated ; toiling for a series of years in an ex- 
ceedingly laborious pursuit, they have, according 
to every principle of justice, a claim to some 
remunel'ation. The knowledge of cultivating 
the cancj and making sugar, forms their profes- 
sion ; take this away from them, and they have 
no mode whatever of earning their bread. They 
are, indeed, worse off than any description of 
men depending on professional pursuits foi* 
making a livelihood. Most persons so situated 
still carry something in their heads which keeps 
them above immediate distress; but remove a 
manager from the West Indies, and he becomes,' 
literally speaking, entirely destitute. On this 
point I would recal to my reader's recollection. 



ihpl; when many of the pew worl$:f( begiMI in 
1^ river Thames, several persops were thereby 
I^Q^n out of their prdinaiy piode of livelihood { 
but it ought to be remembered they wer^ not 
thrown defenceless on the world; they all re- 
ceived a compensation proportionate to their 
annual income. 

, J have bqen induced to offer the^e remarks 
ti^e more particularly, as several of the managers, 
finding they could not continue to direct the 
l^]jiQui of the negroes under some of the clauses 
of ^e new order in council, have emigrated to 
the Spanish main. To them, at lea^t, what h^ 
alfeady hpen done ha^ had »U the effect of the 
^ipancipatiou of the negroes, without p-uy in- 
demnity, Many of them, perhaps, had resided 
for ^ dozen years, earning their five or six 
hundred a-year; and foy those persons to be 
forcied abrpad to a new place of abode, to com-, 
njeijce og^in to seek their fortunes, when the 
epergy, and the hopes, and the buoyant spirits 
of youth are gone ; fqr these persons to be told 
by those in England who have accomplished this, 
work, that no invasion of property was meditated, 
isi surely worse th^n an injustice, as it is adding 
insult to injury. If one of those persons so exiled 
^opld in hi^ future life hear the high character 
of his country for probity copimemorated, what 
^ould be his feelings ? would they not be simply 
that this pyobity existed more in theory than in 
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reality; that he himself wa» a melancholy iwstattce 
of its fallacy ; that the British public, in wishing 
to remove a grievance which originated for their 
benefit, had, with the grossest selfishness, avoided 
all participatioii in the loss, and had imposed the 
whole of it on the distant colonists ? The peti- 
tioners, who every session load the table of the 
House of Commons with their appeals, if evet 
they read what they sign, will, I hope, on thcfr 
next attempt, say something on this subjexrt. 
At all events it ought to be discussed. Will the 
managers, who will be obliged to give up their 
situations ; the coloured proprietors, who will 
get no work from their huckster women — or, 
suppose what may happen, an estate which for- 
merly produced SOOhhds. of sugar, reduced to 
200 hhds. — will, in these several cases, the 
parties interested have any claim upon the British 
nation to be remunerated? .This, I hope, is 
putting the matter in a clear light ; and, I repeat, 
the House of Commons ought to be prepared to 
decide upon it next session. I look on the con- 
siderations in this chapter as being of a nature 
quite distinct from the general question, and as 
involving a principle that the abolitionists them- 
selves should unite in upholding. I consider 
them as so important, that government ought, 
at all events, to pause in the prosecution of their 
measures until all the bearings of the subject 
have been more maturely weighed. I am of this 
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opinion, totally independent of riiy sentiments in 
the following part of the work ; but, at the same 
time, it must be obvious, how much morq strongly 
this cautious forbearance ought to operate, if I 
am at all successful in showing that the views of 
the abolitionists are fundamentally erroneous, 
inasmuch as they would most materially detract 
from the prosperity of the empire, and that, 
which to many people wUl be of more import- 
ance, without benefiting the negroes themselves; 
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CHAP. II. 



VALUE OF THE COLONIES TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 

Ever since Adam Smith published his work on 
the Wealth of Nations, it must be admitted that 
the opponents to the colonial system have been 
gaining ground. We perceive, in all the recent 
debates in parliament, that every speaker of con- 
sideration has supported the doctrine of free 
trade. Many intelligent men, in consequence, 
have imbibed a notion, that it is of little import- 
ance whether the British West Indies continue 
to supply this country with their produce or not. 
It cannot be denied that this opinion has been 
greatly strengthened by many of the publications 
of the West Indians themselves. By continually 
advancing statements of the quantity of manu- 
factures for which a vent is procured, and argu- 
ing upon the old exploded tenets of the mercan- 
tile system, they have led the community to 
suppose that nothing further remained to be said. 
They have also most unaccountably conceived, 
that the innovations which the government is 
now so judiciously making in our mercantile 
policy, are at variance with the principles on 
which the colonial trade is established ; and that 
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therefore they ought to range themselves on the 
opposite side, and vote for a restricted commerce. 
This conduct of the Wedt India body has done 
them considerable injury. So far is the colonial 
system from militating against that enlarged 
policy which every wise legislator should uphold, 
that, I trust, on examination, it can be shown, 
that eveil going the utmost length df the prin- 
ciples of Ml". Ricatdo, the West Indian posses^ 
siofiS ate of the highest ittiportatiCie ; so impOTtant, 
thstt ^erei they ever lost, it vfoiiLd eritail the ihost 
signal nlisfortunes on this cc^iihti^y. Not to de- 
tain the reader with further remarks, I shaH herd 
give 2t very brief outline of the tenets of those 
V^ritei*s who are hostile to the colonicfS; 

According to their doctrines; the capital of 
Great Britain is the foundatioii of h^)r 6xtefisiVe 
cominei^ce J and as the interests of iridividdals 
always prompit them to seek the most advan- 
tdgfeous m^rt for their dealings, any legislative 
interference^ or partiality is severely condemned. 
A high rate of profit is by no means regarded 
as an additional inducement for any particular 
branch of traffic, as it is presumed that a pro- 
portionate risk must thereby be incurred. 

That any benefit would result from restricting 
the colonies solely to the manufactures of the 
pStjf^t state, this dass of nien openly deride as a 
delusittti ; it being maintained that all inipbrfe 
sltions whoever must ultimately be paid by ma- 
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ttufacturesj and whether this takes place at 
once between the countries, or whether it ia 
produced by the interchange of the commoditiiea 
of many countries, the result is still plain, tha^ 
whatever is imported into England and consumed 
there must, in the end, be paid for by her manu-* 
factures. To receive sugar from the Brazils, 
for example, they consider as advantageous as to 
receive it from Jamaica, provided it could be 
imported equally cheap, no matter in what shape 
the return was made ; for even supposing, for 
the sake of argument, the foreign power prohi- 
bited the introduction of manufactures, in thal^ 
case payment would have to be made, either in 
bullion or bills of exchange, or with the commo- 
dities of an intermediate country. If in bullion,, 
manufactures must have originally been exported 
to some other country to procure that bullion ; 
and if by bills of exchange or foreign commodi-k 
ties, the same reasoning, accurately reflected on 
and traced to its primitive principles, would be 
found equally to operate. At the same time it. 
ought to be observed, that the inducement for 
a country, to get rid of her raw produce would, 
be as much an object as for the other to procure 
a market for her manufactures : and the trade 
being thus founded on reciprpcal, h^^fits result- 
ing to each, a lasting alliance must: be formed 

betwixt them. The economists, whose views I^ 

.. • ■ ' -■,•,» 

am d63cribing, d^y that war gould alter the be-t 
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nefits derived from this line of policy, aa the^ 
ByBtem being founded cm the basis of piit€ba8«< 
ing articles wherever they could be procured 
dieapest, the importation would not be restricted 
to any particular country ; and in case a cessa- 
tion of intercourse took place with one, it would 
only serve to make the dealings with others more 
extensive* To illustrate more clearly the ad- 
vantages derived from purchasing commodities 
in the cheapest market, they say, — Let it be sup^ 
posed, that it took 10,000/. of the wares of Bir- 
mingfaam and of the cottons o£ Manchester, to 
purchase 500 hogsheads of sugar in Ja^aicft ; 
and suppose those same wares and cottons could 
purchase 5S0 hogsheads if sent to the BrassSs, 
no matter whether directly m through the in- 
tervention of dealings with other countries; in 
this latter case, it is obvious. Great Britain is 
20 hogsheacb the gainer. So much less does it 
take of her products ; so much less does it take 
of the labour of her industrious artisans to pur- 
chase those commodities of which she stands ifi. 
need. A long detaH is then entered into of the 
great expense of the colonies to Great Britain $ ^ 
and a few other particulars, principally regard* 
ing patronage^ and not very necessary to be 
alluded to,, are brdught forward to Sshow, that if 
such posfi(fessiobs afford no assistance to tri^d^ 
they ought to be diispensed with at once. Such, 
I belfjeve, is a short sketch tif the tenets of the^ 

10* 
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IPTf^iters in the Supplement to the EncydqE^edia 
Britonnica, and of other very intellig^it men 
who are opposed to the West India system. The 
^iikms 4>f suck persons must necessarily .have 
great wei^it with the community, not only from 
tii!e tsirnkt employed, but from the character and 
€!3Ct6nsive circulation of the works ia which itheir 
^nciples are conveyed. 

In rej^ying to them, I may commence by ob^ 
serving, that the objections are not against the 
correctness of their theory, as far as it goes ; but 
to their Btop^ng shmt in the enquiry, and omit- 
ting to consider a great variety of circumstances 
eiw&very important a nature as to turn ihe tables^ 
and much more than overbalance whatever ar^ 
gmnents can be adduced on the c^posite side; 
Jdt would seem, that no spcmer were the errors of 
the eSd writers on commerce pointed out, than it 
was conceived nothing further was required, mA 
^t it was unnecessary to view the bearings of 
tilie subject in any other ligbt in the following 
c^hapter i wll investigate the correctness otihe 
petition, that ti^e West indies have a monopoly 
•f '^tesugar-mfsu^ket. At present I purpose c^m*' 
ffiiSering, <m g^ieral principle^ the advantages 
yAAh the colonies afford to the mother ^ooutitry* 
These, I am of opinion, may be ranged ciftcAy 
under the four following heads : — 

I. The colonies give a vent to the employ- 
naeirtic^^ie oapitd ^t^e parent dlMe, by peiMAiB 
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lending out money on mortgage^ which yiddsi 
advantaged not to be derived from any foreigif 
trade. 

II. It is erroneous to consider the dealings 
with colonies as only equal to the dealings with 
other countries. They are in reality much more 
extensive ^ and this is occasioned by the persons 
emigrating carrying out along with them British 
customs^ manners, and feelings ^ from similarity 
of language^ and greater freedom and frequency 
of intercourse^ 

III. Trade in general is suppoised to benefit 
the two trading countries alike 5 but with regard 
ip the West Indies, the gain which in comm<m 
traffic would be derived by the other country* 
here flows back again to England, from the cir- 
cumstance of the proprietors either residing 
there, or ultimately returning thither, andbring« 
ing all their wealth along with thenw 

IV. In a political point df view the colonies 
afford, many advantages ; by <iontributing to our 
safety as well as our prosperity ; by giving au 
outlet in a period of war to our products, which 
without such possessicHis could not be obtained ^ 
by rearing our national means of defence, and 
rendering that certain which otherwise would be 
precarious. 

!• When a country, first b^ns to distinguish 
ji^lfm coinmerce, the want of capital is^gen9:^ 
rally thi^ greatest di£kulty. In this state of 
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jthings die temptation of high profit abroad is 
injurious instead of beneficial. By drawing off 
the iunds to a distant quarter, it cramps the 
operations of the home trade, which at this pe* 
Tipd is much more desirable and deserving of 
.encouragement. By degrees, as the nation by 
Its industry and frugality becomes richer, the 
^pme trade becomes fully stocked^ and a portion 
of the capital naturally seeks a vent in foreign 
traffic. Even then the trade with the adjacent 
countries i§ to be' preferred to that with the 
morQ distant, as the returns are quicker, which 
necessarily puts in motion a greater quantity of 
domestic industry. In the progress of time^ 
however, if the nation continue her frugality, all 
$hese channels of commerce are filled up, and 
the desideratum then becomes, not to procure, 
^ut to get a vent for capital. England has 
long passed this . period j^ her mpniecl men ex- 
perience great difiiculfy in getting employr 
ment.for their funds ; and ofi this account, th^ 
,West Indies hayi^ not only hitherto afibrded 
^reat benefit, but they might be made to yield 
still more if the present unhappy feelings towards; 
them had subsided. I believe this is a distinct 
feature of advantage which they possess. In 
any foreign trade no person would ever think of 
lending put money in a similar manner j the 
4i$culty of recovering it in foreign courts of 
Jaw^ and the incidents to which it would be 

c 3 
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liable in case of a "Wav^ would bd tonirklemtion^ 
so^ strong, that none would be willing to encoun* 
ter the risk. In idewing, then^ the ijue^tien of 
the colonial trade, this part of the subject should 
be kept distinc^t ; and X will only dppeal to mj 
hitellig^ht inan of business, to look to London, 
Livei^jdol, Gld^ow, and Bristol, alid he will 
!^e how much it has opersrted itt favout of our 
mercantile prosperity. 

II. Persons leaving their own country tO seek 
their fortunes abroad, it is obvious^ will be much 
better customers to the parent state than any 
foreign nation. The powerful influence of eariy 
prepossessions and habits will naturally tend to 
dement the intercourse^ aud to make the tiewly 
eiAablished settlement follow all the changes in 
fashion \^hich are contifiuaily taking j^^ace^ Not 
only the different articles of clotMng, but the 
furniture of the houses^ the equipages, and every 
article that ministers td the wants Of men^ will 
b^ imitated and introduded J&oiH the mothet 
eounti^. If, for e:^amp}e, we take the Freiich 
klasxds of Martinique and Guadaloupe^ and ima- 
j^e their population to be exactly equid to that of 
fyitA^t^i arid suppose their commerce was tiien 
fNirfectly open in the manner dei^ired by the advo« 
^tes fca: the fi^ee tmde> the deallr^s witli Jamaica 
W^ld eert^inly ^- mueh greater than thoise witik 
the ItiteigA island^ from ^e plain Ob^oUs eir>- 

Sitftnst^iice of having the^ is^6 lan^uiag^, ^ttid 



f^atinuli^ to practise a similar laode of living* 
Tbis very great advimtage will be fbua4 to beaf 
in every case that can be assumed ; and it cer«- 
tainly involves a consideration sufficiently cogent 
to determine a wise legislature to give a jo'e* 
ference on all occasions to British settlements. 
. Hh The effect produced by the residence of 
a krge portion of the West India proprietors 
in England^ though very generally noticed in 
a cursory manner, in different puUicittions, has 
never yet been sufficiently investigated. I ao^; 
of opinion, that it forms the most material fear 
ture in the whole system. Ever since we have, 
understood the nature of what is termed acyust* 
ment of the supply to the demand, we have 
been taught to control many pmnts in pcditical 
economy, which before were at best somewhat 
problematical. Thinking men are now pretty 
much agreed, that a^ extensive consumption is 
ike great principle from which prosperity is der 
rived. The sentiments of Adam Smith, relating 
to productive and unproductive labourers^ ^u^e.. 
at present regarded as not very correct. It ia 
^q^rent, that it is quite out of the question for 
men to work, unless they can procure a mark^ 
fcHT their commodities. Whenever a manufac- 
turer finds a sale for his wares, he soon displays 
Im activity i^ having them produced } but when 
theyfemain on his hands, he forbears furth^ 
^fq1iib09i And ^s a gener^ stagnation of g^q|^ 

c 4 
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merce most infallibly ensues. -The truth of thi* 
being obvious to every understanding, it becomes 
necessary to lay down a position, the beikings 
of which it requires some little refleetiori to per- 
ceive, that any demand existing abroad for ma- 
nufectures is quite useless, unless there be a cor- 
responding consumption for the returns at home. 
It is only a great importing country which can 
be a great exporting country. The quantity of 
tiie precious metals annually required must be 
of exceedingly insignificant amount, Seing only 
for- the wear and tear of the coin, and any addi- 
tional plate used by private individuals, as the 
people grow richer. What is imported over and 
above these requisites has to be regarded as any 
other commodity, and, consequently, will be sent 
to that part of the world where it can be most 
profitably employed. Since, then, wealth is not 
acquired by a country hoarding up gold and silver, 
but rather by getting rid of them, it is pretty 
plain, that in -the end, there must be the con- 
sumption for foreign commodities at home, or 
the country could not very long continue to ex- 
port her manufactures. It is on this account 
that the residence of the rich, requiring the en- 
joyment of a great many foreign luxuries, con^ 
tributes so much to advance a country in power. 
The benefit which they confer is not merely the 
local encouragement they give to the working 
classes around .them f it is, perhaps^ the much 
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greater advanta^ of introducing more exten^ve 
articles of gratification from other comitries, and^ 
consequently, giving a greater stimulus to the in- 
dustry of the people to produce manufactures to 
pay for these in return. To make this point 
still more clear, let it be imagined, that London 
were swallowed up by an earthquake : the eflfect 
this event would produce on the manufactories 
of Lancashire would not be only that it was a 
market lost to her directly, but we have to re- 
flect on the far more important consideration 
that it would soon stop the exports of Liverpool 
to the Spanish main or the Brazils. Say that the 
returns at present are in gold and silver, what, 
in the case we have supposed, would then , be 
done with these? What is wanted is not th^ 
gold and silver, but it is what gold and silver will 
purchase. At present these precious metals go 
to France and to China, to purchase the wines and 
the teas, a great part of which is now consumed 
in London ; but suppose this place to be 6ut>>f 
existence, where would then be the people to 
consume them as before? :: The ; ^ect would 
necessarily be, that the ^old and silver inust ac- 
cumulate beyond the purposes of trade ; and what 
would be the result of this accumulation ? 'Most 
certainly the result would be, that it would have 
an immediate effect with the exchanges of other 
coimtries, and that a greater quantity of those 
metals would be given for labour and. all. the 
^articles of life« In this situation, notwithstandjn]^ 
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the abundance of gold and silver, the artizant 
would be in the greatest distress ( aad tbe manu-^ 
facturers would soon disoover tiie necessity of 
limiting their buaness, and that they could never 
think of exporting to the same extent as for* 
merlyi until a home mart, equal to the mighty 
city which had been destroyed, was once more 
restored. 

This doctrine of consumption forms indeed 

the most enteresting enquiry in the whole range 

of political science. It is by this means that 

England has been exalted to her present pre-emi*' 

ence. What, we may exclaim, led to the improve* 

ment of the steam-engine, and to the invention 

of the cotton machinery, those matchless specie 

mens of the ingenuity of man ? Not certainly 

the recreations of* recluse j^ilosophers; but 

tbe plain practical cause, that the demand for 

labour was greater than the supply. If we 

liHik around us, we may behold many countries 

which have remained stationary in industry and 

in arts for centuries, f(xr want of an adequate 

stimulus to arouse the exertions of the inha^ 

bitauts i^ but I believe the world has never yet 

seen an instance, wh^^e tfaare was an extensive 

bome market, without gigantic strides being 

asade to keep pace with it, and very frequently 

to go beycmd it; 

I trust that by this time the reader will 
pstc&ve the hemng of the observations whk^ 
i, have thou^t proper to make, fiir 4Jie |mii> 
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pd^ (a£ more folly developing the advantages 
which the Wc^ Indies^ above all other cdh^ 
tm^ yield to tjie mother countly. It is iio€ 
iieeessary to addode the quantity of maiui« 
fkctures exportedi or to draw a picture of dis»- 
taresses which would be£dl the artizans in this 
country^ iti case we were abandoned : we should 
rathte dwell on the great extent and vidue of 
ourprodd^; the many millions it brings an* 
nttally to be spent in England ; and the powerful 
aid thus given to the most material of all consi« 
derations^ the home consumption; One of the 
niost didtingui^hted of oui" opponents, in arguing 
against tis, observed, that the returns of the 
eitports to the West Indies overrated the quan* 
tity used there ; ft considerable portion being 
re^:3tport^ to the Spanish main. If this were 
the taie^ I answer, so much tiie better ^ as then^ 
sd much greater was the bdatioe of the trader m 
much greater was the auKMintthat came to be 
expended iti England* If imy person will traM 
this object in all its ramMc^onSy and careftiUj 
meditate tfH the benefits conferred by the 
butionof our funds ^li the difibrent classes 
sodety, the demand it ct^Me^ for laboiAv Uk 
stfatmlus it ft^fordi^ to ettfrti^tm^ and, I ap{^«dien4 
it will ctear U^ mtemy mtrtters in his mind; fae 
^U cease to wonder how En^and has become 
thte as^m of aU l)ie usefol arts, and a general 
l^i^teahfk tf kiduslay to ber neighbours. In fomt 
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of fact, there can be ho difference whatever,. ifii 
the encouragement given to the various artificers^ 
Wtween a gentleman of Yorkshire who re$ides 
and spends his income in London, and a West 
^ India proprietor who also lives there and spends 
an eqiial amount They both equally contribute 
in their expenditure to consume the various 
products of foreign countries, and on that ac- 
count to call forth the exertions of the working 
tlasses to produce munufactures to pay for these 
in return. It is, therefore, quite erroneous to con- 
sider the colonial system merely in the light of an 
interchange of commodities between two coun- 
tries. The West Indies should rather be regarded 
as a number of exceedingly rich provinces, 
from which the mother country derives all the 
benefits, unattended with any. of tlie disad- 
vantages, frequently resulting firom such posses- 
dons. She has the benefit of the rich residing 
among her, and has not the disadvantage of 
being incumbered in making provision for the 
poor, tfegTatt^class being amply provided for 
in their own respective places of residence. It 
is not requisite to enter into a detail, to point 
mit the manner in which the income of our set- 
'^ments is distributed over the different classes 
engaged in West India pursuits. It. is only 
necessary to take the total amount of the im^ 
^rts into England, and after deducting the 
Uralue of the exports, the balance < is pbyiously 
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clmr revenue, gained to the general income o€ 
the country. ■ I could not, I believe, present this 
to my readers in a more palpable manner than tot 
suppose we took the district of £ngland, south c^ 
the Thames, and fuming that a proposition 
were advanced to deprive of their incomes all the 
landlords of the counties of Berks, Wilti^ Surreji 
Kent, and Sussex. Every body, I presume, wiU 
ftdmit that this would be a great misfortune, and 
that it would produce the most sensible effect on 
the prosperity of the empire ; yet precisely simi-. 
lar as regards the nation, would be the result, if 
the theory -ot* those men who call themselves 
political economists were carried into effect with 
respect to abandoning the colonies. And it oughl 
to be further obi^rved^ that I do not here in« 
clude the benefits derived from those persons^ 
who ha'dng made their fortunes, have disposed 
of their property, and have retired to the place 
bf their nativity, to spend the remainder of their 
years; This particular in itself merits careful 
reflecticH). It would be a most instructive lesson^ 
if we were to take the history of every county ii| 
England from the time of Charles IL ; to exiu 
mine into the changes which have taken place in 
the proprietors of the land ; to review the im- 
provements and the enclosures which have beeii 
made } and then to sum up and show how mucli 
of this had been .done by the-fiinds of the ccioi 
maj tpaide* I do not mean jby those ^^ids^ th^ 
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gttins which might have been realised tii miy 
other traffic with ^Dreign countries ; I mean that 
profit which the foreign country ita^f Wiotiid 
liave ^rived i which fiom the planteri cotaiaBig 
home has reverted bade to England, and whicht 
W I mnf 80 term it, has transferred itaelf into 
(tfetj channel of bnskiess^ and moat powehiidly 
iMigmented the national resources. 

It majr peib^ be necessary to make some 
aBuskni to what is sometimes brought finrwurdi as 
a aet-cff <against tho advantages I have been die^ 
scribJAg* The evils of absenteeship are adduced^ 
nd t^ appeal to the jHiblie is, -^ W<Hild you 
dih^ of benefiting your own comtry by the mi- 
Series of the colotaies ? 

- 1 hope a very brief exposition will show that 
the absentees of the West Indies are ivery dif-^ 
^finwoitly Situated ibam absentees in general m 
other conntries. In Ireland, for instenee, the 
muM-eaidenoe of die landlords is a serious w'd ; 
biit what is Ae reason? In that oautry'popn* 
Iskion is so abondant, that liie minority of tite 
people cannot find employ»ent. Iliere As not 
tiw ^presence c£ wiealth to give {day to igsudustry^ 
and to call Ibrth the exeriioi» of the varioMs 
operative classes. The jseeiilt is too i^parent 
in (the ooDtsery and adleoess whidi inevs^ably 
ftUow. Aa D^gwd^ JM>we¥ier« the West Indiie^ 
there is no such state xif iJiiiigs : the labourent 
an aUl aigrienltund ; there it no 'mdondMt pofM- 



lation, nor are; there any artisans oiit of work; 
consequently, the residence ox non^esidene^ 
of the proprietors can make no difPerence. in 
the condition of the negroes. Atr to tiae Bap^ 
poi^tion that m^re vrork is perfiMfmed under at^ 
tomies than under propnetorsi it is, ia every 
re^[)ect, erroneous. A man of a laige income is 
just as desirous of increasmgit as he who has got 
a smaller ; and I would aUow any man to traverse 
the colonies, and d^fy him to discover a partidt 
of difference in treatment, doctors* attendancie^ 
and other advantages, whether ^e owner be m 
the country or not. Having removed tho^ 
scruples of conscience of the persons who wouMl 
rather tihat their own country sufiered tbati 
tJie colonies, I would remind the reader of tht 
numerous statements brought forward, detmSi^ 
^ loss caused to the cou^ry by the humb^ t^ 
British subjects residii^ in Paris and BrussdteiL 
How firequentiiy do we see d^icted^ in pathetie 
colours, the defalcation occasioned ^a the r&m- 
tme by tihose pennons dwdling abroad^ fiow 
<^en is the administration conjured, in the most 
impressive manner, to moderate tiie duties Mi 
many articles, wMch w<>uld be more than ^ba- 
lanced by the benefits accruing from &e iMcini 
of tliese emigrani^ Now it eeitiEiiiily aigues no 
smaH degree &£ inconi^i^leiiey iii the pidMic, tiMft 
iSiey should affect 'to deplcMre "^e mju^y ^ncm^ 
iff oneA^by ^ altsetice^ atcbest, ^%iit aiew 
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lies, when, in the same breath, they would adVo^ 
cate the abandonment of the West Indies, — « an 
abandonment which, I again repeat, would be 
equal in its effects to driving away the landlords 
of a very considerable district in England. These 
observations, I trust, merit attention. The ma« 
nifest advantages resulting from the residence of 
the West India proprietors enter too palpably 
into every branch of industry to escape observ- 
ation, if any reflection is bestowed. Let any 
citizen of Ldndon imagine to himself, th^ many 
^bouses occupied by them in the metrc^lis be- 
coming tenantless ; and Bath and Cheltenham, 
and other parts of the kingdom, equally de- 
serted by this class of people ; let him imar 
gfne these men totally ruined, and forsaken by 
the country of their birth, — what would be his 
feelings if he were zealously alive to the happi^ 
liess of his fellows, or the prosperity of his coun- 
try ? Would he not say that the work had been 
jiccomplished at a dreadful price, and that it bcr 
hoved the legislature to pause well before they 
took the decisive step, which, if wrong, never 
could be repealed? 

^ IV. We have yet to consider the political 
i^vantages. 

r In this particular the changes which have 
tfkim place in the public mind ai*e fully as great 
4S those we have been examining. The cde^ 
Ji^l^d navigation act, sa long the bo^st as 
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being the wisest in the statute-book, has lost 
its admirers, and by many is treated with open 
derision. In this instance, as in other inno- 
vations, there may be a good deal of correct- 
ness, and also, perhaps, a good deal of error. 
It is not my intention to consume time in exa- 
mining what has been so fully discussed but 
lately J I will content myself with asking one 
simple question — What would this country 
h^ye done during the late war, had it not been 
for her colonies? Where would she have got a 
vent for her manufactures ; where would she 
have procured her draughts of sailors j where 
would she have raised her resources, had it not 
been for the colonial system ? ' When her interp^ 
course with other countries was stopped; when 
Buonaparte, by his Milan and Berlin decrees, 
had excluded her from all Europe, how would 
she, single-handed, have maintained the conflict; 
aad have upborne the almost expiring Hberties 
of the world, had it not been for. the aid of 
those settlements she had peopled? Surely, if 
thei:e be any period of history on which future 
generations will dwell with proud exultation, . it 
is the late memorable struggle, when Britain 
presented her fearless front to her host of ene-. 
mie^, and, like a virtuous matron, gathering her 
family around her,- placed her faith in her own 
possessions, and braved die threatened danger. 
We may be assured that the system which .^q^ 
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complished this cannot be a bad one ; and he 
must be cold-blooded indeed who would meditate 
a change on the audacious authority of a mere 
speculative theory. 

It may be necessary to remind the public, 
that they are not in possession of all the sugar- 
settlements in the West Indies. Many powers 
are now looking on with eager satisfaction at 
the attempts which are making to deteriorate 
and to ruin the possessions of the British 
crown. And while a mortal, blow has been 
levelled at us, they have been watching in 
silent expectation of beholding our ruin, and 
of raising themselves to more relative import- 
ance. It is well known that several of those 
powers view England with envious distrust, and 
some, perhaps, yith deadly ^ hatred ; and it 
would be melancholy to contemplate the issue, 
should there ever be a diminution of our naval 
preponderance. As an admirable writer has 
stated, the settlements of Great Britain may be 
regarded as the outworks of the empire, which, 
in case of a war, are the first attacked. They 
keep the enemy from our own shores j their loss 
will be the first symptom of our decline ; and 
when that event arrives, we shall soon have 
hostilities off the coasts of Lancashire and Kent, 
which, under a better policy, would take place 
in Canada and the West Indies. This great 
question of maintaining distant settlements, and 
of preserving a nursery for seamen, is the most 
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important that presents itself to a statesman. In 
deciding upon it, if we are regulated by the best of 
all guides, experience, we shall naturally enquire, 
has the system answered the purpose, or has it not? 
If it has answered, why hazard the change ? Is 
it not something like the heedless recklessness 
of prosperity, dissatisfied with the present, and 
seeking after change ? Although it is not very 
likely that Great Britain would lose her power 
within ^ short period, yet at the same time, it 
might ultimately happen. Where is now, we may 
ask the enterprise of those states which, at one 
time, made them so prominent in maritime pur- 
suits ? Many of them are at present scarcely 
heard of in European history. Might not a 
similar fate hereafter attend England, should her 
legislature neglect wisely to watch over her des- 
tinies, and make the evil day as distant as possible? 
The rapid progress of luxury has already done 
much to enervate the inhabitants : it may be truly 
said, that if it were not for the resources of 
Scotland and Ireland, England would find some 
difficulty in raising a considerable army, whenever 
circumstances should demand it. The reason is 
apparent The superior comforts of the latter 
nation render few persons willing to encounter 
the irksomeness of military pursuits j while, to 
the former, they afford a life of comparative ease. 
By a parity of argument in this particular, if the 
pdicy of the country did not make it impe- 

D 2 
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rative that the number of seamen be kept up; 
is it not possible that a similar " result might one 
day take place with this class of people, and 
Tender them averse to encounter the hardships 
of a: seafaring life? It is well known that their 
.wages are at present relatively beyond those of 
the. ordinary descriptions of labour. These reflec- 
tions awaken important ideas, and should make 
men pause before they innovate on that policy 
which has borne the nation victorious through 
her struggles, and carried her to her present pitch 
of prosperity. 

I have now concluded my detail of what I 
deem the principal benefits of the colonial sys- 
tem ; and I have some expectation that they will 
satisfy the reader. I have no wish to under-rate 
the exertions of those in opposition ; but I must 
say their views appear to me neither judicious nor 
comprehensive. The party who are loudest in 
denouncing us to the public are those persons 
engaged in the East India trade. That this 
proceeds fronci a not very estimable feeling of 
human nature none would : dispute j and with 
regard to the advantages which the widely ex- 
tended dommions of the East yield to this coun- 
try, it will not perhaps be amiss to consider them 
ui\der the same four heads as those applied to 
the West Indies. 

I. I believe no person has ever yet produced 
an instance of a British merchant lending lOut 
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his money on mortgage on any part of the East 
India Company's territories. The uncertainty 
and risk are much too great. Instances there 
doubtless may be of the greedy avidity of some 
of the servants of government lending out their 
gains at a usurious interest ; but that mercantile 
and wholesome advance of money which benefits 
both the borrower and the lender has never yet 
taken place. They who reflect on the present 
^tate of England, when her capitalists' transport 
funds abroad to resuscitate the exhausted trea- 
suries of foreign potentates, will appreciate as 
they ought to do the advantage which must fol- 
low if she could get rid t)f them within her own 
dominions, 

• II. The first feature which strikes an enquirer 
on this subject is the immense extent of the' po- 
pulation in India, and the comparatively small 
amount of the manufactures consumed from this 
country. We have yet to learn that British 
manners have made any considerable pro- 
gress. The reason is, the Orientalists have so 
superstitious a veneration for hereditary preju- 
dices and ancient customs, that it is next to im- 
possible to effect a change. This is a most 
powerful drawback from their utility j and I 
-would venture an opinion, that the period is 
not far distant when there will be more dealings 
with the infant colonies of Van Diemen's Land 
and New Holland than with the 100 millions c^f 
Hindiistan. 

D S 
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III. But the chief and most important feature 
of the West Indian system is the benefit of her 
planters residing in England. In this the East 
is utterly deficient. Suppose thie intercourse 
with the West to be stopped, and sugar exclu- 
sively obtained from the East, who would be be- 
nefited, and who would be the loser? The benefit 
would go to the natives in India, and the loser 
Would be England herself: so much of the in- 
come of the inhabitants residing within her, that 
is to say, so much of the national income, being re- 
dticed* Lest any thing should cross the « reader's 
mind to detract from this plain circumstance, I 
will show to a demonstration, in the next chapter, 
that the idea of the West Indies exercising a mo- 
nopoly of the sugar-market is a complete delusion. 
And if this be the case, the result is surely ob- 
tious, that no matter how we take the subject in 
an enlarged national light, if Great Britain im- 
port her 250,000 hogsheads of sugar from the 
East, she must clearly pay for them, while if she 
import them from the West she gets fully one-half 
of them for nothing. 

IV. Respecting the political benefits little need 
be said. The only possible one that I can see 
would be that of yielding some revenue ; but of 
this there is not the least hope, from a very sa- 
tisfactory proof that India is deeply in debt. I 
make no statement . of the frail fabric of that 
fempire ; I draw no picture of the effect of an 
imfortunate battle to break the charm of the 
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invincibility of British arms; but I may be 
allowed to observe, that were her advantages 
far greater than they are, it is wise and politic 
in a statesman, in his measures, to make choice 
of that which may be made secure and per- 
manent, in preference to what is attended with 
hazard, and liable to be overturned. If the 
British were driven from India, no person would 
ever dream of recovering its possession ; but as 
regards the sugar-colonies of the western hemi- 
sphere, consisting of small islands or settlements 
along the coasts of the continent, it is evident 
that they must always be secure to the power w|io 

is mistress of the seas« 

< • 

By this contrast with the eastern empire the 
advantages of the West Indies are made sjtill 
more apparent. The principle of, perish the a4- 
vantages, if they militate against the humanity 
of the country, is, perhaps, noble and magnani- 
mous; and I am very far from impugning its 
correctness. I would merely remark, that the 
public should be clearly, fully, and honestly, in- 
formed upon the business ; that, in a word, the 
loss of the colonies would bring sierious evils on 
this country. A more correct inquiry would, 
probably, then be instituted into the nature of this 
humanity ; and it is likely, that the considera- 
tion would ultimately be, not how the colonies 
should be tampered with and got rid of, but how 
they should be fostered and preserved. 

D 4 
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CHAP. III. 



THE BRITISH WEST I^NDIES EXERCISE NO MONOPOLY IN 

THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 



The duty on the East India sugar l>eing 10^. 
higher than on that of the West Indies, the 
public have been led to suppose that the 
latter have had a monopoly of the home 
market. These sentiments have been echoed 
in a variety of publications. I shall, how- 
ever, only particularly allude to two of them, 
which from the character of the writers are fre- 
quently brought forward by a certain party in 
this country. Mr. Stephen, in the preface to his 
last publication, and Mr. Cropper of Liverpool, 
in some of his letters, state, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, that the British public pay to the 
West Indies nearly two millions annually more 
in the cost of sugjwr than they would pay if 
they were to take the article from the East 
Indies. Of the correctness of this position the 
reader may judge from the following brief ex- 
amination. For the sake of greater clearness I 
shall consider the subject under two heads. 

I. To show the manner in which the price of 
'sugar is regulated. 

II. To make some reflections resulting there- 
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from, no less deserving consideration on account 
of humanity, than as taken merely in a mercan- 
tile point of view, 

I. Every person at all conversant with the 
matter is aware that the quantity of sugar an- 
nually imported into Great Britain from her co- 
lonies considerably exceeds her consumption; 
a large export has consequently to take place to 
the Continent, no matter what price is likely to 
te obtained. In other commodities, shipments 
in general are made to a foreign port in con- 
sideration of the prices there being higher than 
at home ; if such be not the case, the articleis 
held over, if it cannot, in the mean time, be 
sold favourably, in expectation of a shorter 
supply coming forward, and the market taking 
a, more favourabe turn 5 but as to sugar, where 
heavy capitals are invested in its cultivation 
which cannot be withdrawn, and where,- from, 
time immemorial, the supply has greatly ex- 
needed the home-consumption, it would-be quite 
useless. to hold over, in expectation of a more fa- 
vourable state of things. Shipments must, una- 
voidably take place to the only vent for the article, 
, thcrcontinent of Europe, where it necessarily sells 
at the same rate as sugar from other quarters, be 
that rate high or low. The quantity exported con- 
sists, it maybe said, entirely pf refined sugar j and 
.pn this account i^many. persons are frequently per- 
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plexed in investigating the manner in which prices 
are ultimately determined, both in foreign mar- 
kets and in England. The reason why refined \^ 
exported in place of raw, I shall hereafter ex- 
plain ; for the present I may state, that it makes 
no difference whatever as to the principles we 
are examining. In all the markets on the Con- 
tinent, British sugar has to compete with fo- 
reign : in Hamburgh, for instance, to which 
port a very large export takes place for the 
supply of the interior of Germany, a consider- 
able quantity of sugar refined in Holland is sold. 
The Dutch sugar, perhaps, is inferior to the 
British, and sells for somewhat less ; but it is ob- 
vious that this variation in price has its limits, and 
must be exactly proportioned to a corresponding 
difference in quality : should a faU take place in 
the one, a relative reduction must equally fol- 
low in the other. When, therefore, it is con- 
sidered that the English sugar must of necessity 
go forward, it will be apparent that its superiority 
of quality can, in reality, make no diflference in the 
position we are maintaining, but that it must be 
regulated by the price of other sugar abroad. 
In this case the price of all sugar in London 
must be adjusted to the same scale. Were it 
father higher or lower the thing would soon rec- 
tify itself, by the merchants either forbearing to 
jship, or increasing the competition to send 
their goods forward. The price of refined sugar 
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in England being thus regulated by the price 
of that selling on the Continent, it obviously 
follows that the price of the raw is regulated by 
that of the refined. It is somewhat curious in this 
case to observe, that the article does not ascend 
from its crude to the manufactured state to fix 
its value, but that it decends from its manu- 
factured state to its crude, to determine the 
utmost that can be given for it. We may illus- 
trate the point yet further : suppose a fall of 
five shillings per cwt. to take place in Amsterdam, 
this enables the merchant to sell his refined in the 
interior of Germany so much cheaper : in this 
case British sugar abroad must also fall ; prices 
in England must again follow this reduction j and 
the refiner being able to give so much less to 
the merchant, the price of raw must be, equally 
reduced. 

It is indispensably necessary that persons 
should be aware of this principle, before they 
can attempt to form any correct opinion on 
measures affecting the West Indies^ A very 
great majority of people consider the price of 
sugar to be determined by the London market : 
as that port is regarded as the emporium, and as 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain is four 
times as much as in the largest country in 
Europe, it seems at first view that the more ex- 
tensive market should regulate the rest. Ail 
this would be perfectly correct if Great BfiUki 
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Teceived sugar from all parts of the world at 
the same duty ; but so long as the restrictive 
system prevails, matters are guided by very 
. different principles. There are, however, other 
persons who require to be answered more in de- 
tail ; who state that though the price in Holland 
has the principal eflfect in determining the price 
of sugar generally, it is far from being the sole 
cause; for the consumption of the Continent 
being about equal to the present supply, the 
circumstance of a large quantity going from 
England must necessarily have^^an effect on the 
.price. Should it be withdrawn it would ob- 
viously cause some deficiency, the natural tend.- 
ency of which would be to raise prices ; and if 
we allow this to be the case, we must equally 
grant that it unites with other markets in de- 
termining the rate at which sugar can be sold. 
I am, however, inclined to think, a short examin- 
ation will shew, that whether a large, small, or 
any export take place from England, if it 
operate at all, it operates in a very trifling 
degree. 

On reverting to the Continent, we find that 
. Amsterdam may be termed a free port. Musco- 
• vado sugar is admitted from every part of the 
world at the same rate of duty. If any one 
' country can produce the article cheaper than it 
can be had from another, it will, of course, have 
. the preference. ; Such being the case^ we have-first 
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to enquire from what countries the importatioi^ 
&r the last few years, has taken place ; and whe^- 
Iher the cultivation in thosecountries is declining, 
is stationary, or is increasing. If it be dedining, 
we are justified in presuming, that the market 
-Jias been in an unnatural state, and that the glut 
wll be speedily removed ; if stationary, from the 
gradually increasing consumption, we : may in 
time anticipate a similar result : but ^if it be in- 
creasing, we must admit, no matter what is said 
to the contrary, that it is still afibrding-the fair 
profits of stock ; and that while such continues, 
the price of ^11 other sugar must be reduced .to 
the same level. It appears that Surinam and the 
Havannah are the places from whence the largest 
proportion of sugar is imported into Holland. 
For these few years past the import from those 
settlements has been so increasing, as nearly to 
beat competition from other quarters out of the 
field. Nor is this all. The low price has pre- 
vailed sufficiently long to stop the progress of 
cultivation, were the planters dissatisfied with 
the price they are obtaining j but so far from 
such a feeling existing, we have good reason to 
assert that, yp to this day, slaves are imported 
who are placed on sugar-plantations. The price 
of sugar, then, in those colonies, may be said to 
be at its natural- rate. To avoid any ambiguity 
of language, I mean by this expression, a ca^e 
where persons will run the risk of carrying slaveiti. 
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will bear some degiee of the obloquy which is 
attached to such a traffic, and yet are content 
with the return which is given to them in the net 
proceeds of their sugar. So long as this system 
prevails, any fluctuation in the price of sugar 
proceeding from a short or over supply must be 
exceedingly trifling. Indeed it rarely happens 
t^at, in a market open to all the worlds there 
can be much difference in the total quantity 
•which comes forward. Should there be a defi- 
ciency in Surinam, it may not be so in Cuba ; or 
even should it be so there, it may be the reverse 
in the Brazils, or in the East Indies. Besides 
this, there is another circumstance to be at- 
tended to. A celebrated writer maintains, that 
the overplus or deficiency of merely one crop of 
grain cannot much affect the price in a country 
where the trade is free, though the effect of two 
similar seasons might. This is owing to the stock 
which, at any given time, is remaining on hand ; 
and which, as it may be termed^ allows time to 
come and go, until the market has ultimately re- 
covered and adjusted itself to the regular supply 
and demand. If such be the case in grain, we 
*■ may naturally infer that sugar, being in its value of 
less comparative bulk, and, therefore, more easily 
kept over, would be still less likely to be affected 
in its price. If we had any correct means of 
judging, we should find this position borne out 
ia every uni^tricted market ; for the great varia- 

*8 
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tions which are so frequently taking place I at* 
tribute entirely to'rumours of war, and such other 
causes as are quite accidental. I think, there- 
fore, if we give the matter careful reflection, we ^ 
shall perceive that any reasonable export that can 
take place from England can have hardly any 
effect upon the permanent price on the Conti- 
nent. The price of sugar from England is in- 
variably the highest that can be got ; the price 
of the sugar which competes with it is the lowest 
that can be taken. The rate of the one the 
planters would eagerly increase, if they could j 
but when any of the commodity is brought lower 
into the market, they are obliged to accede to 
the depression : the rate of the other regulates 
the whole j it is that rate which the planters of 
Surinam, and Cuba, and the Brazils, are willing 
to take J and at which rate they are desirous of 
still further extending their cultivation by the 
importation of fresh slaves. In illustration of 
this theory, let one fact be stated : a few years 
ago the quantity of sugar exported from Great 
Britain was 40,000 hogsheads more than in 1823 : 
this decrease has not been caused by any diminit- 
tion in the consumption on the Continent, which, 
on the contrary, has been materially increasing. 
If, then, there were any truth in the position 
that a large or a small quantity exported from 
England operated at all in adjusting the prices 
abroad, it would naturally follow that this short 
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supply going from England would cause a de&- 
dency, the reasonable effect of which would be 
jto advance the price. But has such been the 
case ? Directly the contrary. In the very face 
of 40,000 hogsheads less going from England* 
and an increasing consumption* operating at the 
^ame time, prices on the Continent have fallen* 
The importation into Holland has, from the con- 
tinuation of the slave trade, still managed to keep 
adjusted to the demand required, no matter what 
went from England. 

: II. I have now shown that, in place of the 
West Indies exercising a monopoly, the price of 
6ugar in England is entirely dependent on that of 
the cheapest market in Eurc^e ; and it is truly 
important to reflect that in this cheapest market 
East India sugar is completely beaten out of 
competition. When such is the case, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the public do not pay a fraction 
more for their sugar than if no protecting duty 
existed. Did the West Indies imitate the ex- 
ample of a Dutch company of old, and destroy 
their sugar in the same manner as that company 
destroyed the spices, for the purpose of keeping 
the supply within the. demand, there might then 
be some truth in the charge of monopoly. Or, 
to bring the case nearer home, did they act 
like the East India Company, who, in the ar- 
ticle of tea, take care to so nicely proportion the 
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quantity exposed to sale as to raise the price to 
double what it ought to be, the public would 
then have some reason to complain* It really 
argues no small degree of hardihood for the lat- 
ter company to talk of the interests of the people, 
when the body they attack are perfectly innocent, 
and when they themselves possess the most ex^ 
tensive and reprehensible monopoly the world 
fever saw. 

Lest I should be considered to overlook any 
part of the subject, I shall here make some allu- 
sion to what the parties against the colonies often 
bring forward, -— the sugar-bounty, which, by the 
present drawbacks, we will say is equal to about 
5s. or 6s. It will save time to grant at once, what 
must be obvious to every person, that this sugar- 
bounty is an advantage. Were it not for it, the 
price between Amsterdam and London would 
have the same relation as now exists between 
London and Liverpool. But let it not be sup* 
posed that it is only the produce of the West lad- 
dies which derives tlie advantage} that of the 
East equally participates. Let three cases be 
supposed, the only ones that can possibly arise : 

1. The duty of 10^. on East India sugar to be 
taken off; the boimty to remaui the same ; . 

g. The duty of 10^. to be taken off; the 
bounty to be taken off: ^ 

3. The duty to remain the same j the bounty 
to he taken off. 

On the first case, which is the most iavourable 
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for the East India Company that can be taken, 
we have very correct mean^ of deciding. A few 
years ago the price in Amsterdam, which has been 
shown to be the governing market for Europe^ 
was higher than it is at present by more than the 
amount of the bounty. At that period the rage 
for the importation of East India sugar was at its- 
height; and, as the importers themselves stated 
that they sold at a loss, it is pretty obvious they 
could not maintain the competition. 

The second case, taking off both the duty and 
die drawback, would bring the price of sugar in 
England precisely to the same rate as now in Am- 
sterdam i and if the East India sugar could not 
be sold when the price there was a few. shillings 
higher, still less could it be afforded to be sold at 
present. Of this we may be sensible, if we only 
dii^ect our attention to the quarters from whence 
the importations take place into that port. 

The third case, if carried into effect, would 
cause a positive loss to the East India traders. 
If they can only, at present, sell a very limited 
quantity from the lowness of the price, it is to be 
supposed, if the price were still lower, by 5s. or 
6s. per cwt. they could sell none at alL They, in 
reality, are as much interested to keep up the 
price of sugar as the West India planter. Be- 
cause West India sugar: only is refined, many 
persons, at £rst view, suppose it only receives 
the advantage of the bounty. It ought to be 
xeccdlected, that the price of all tibte raw sugar is 

20 
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necessarily regulated by the rate the refined sells 
for on the continent ; as it is pretty plain, that, 
the refiner giving to the merchant the utmost that 
he can give for that quality which answers his 
purpose, the price of all other qualities must be 
adjusted in proportion. 

To more fully expose the fallacy of the idea of 
the East Indies suppl3dng sugar cheaper than the 
West, it ought to be remarked, that there are at 
present advantages which would cease, did a more 
eictended importation take place. It is stated by 
the East India Company that sugar is frequently 
used as ballast : this is, no doubt, true } but it can 
only operate to a certain extent. Let it be ima- 
gined tliat 6000 tons could be used in this man- 
nw, to bring forward all the light goods from In- 
dia J it is obvious that if 6000 tons more are 
shipped, they must be charged with a regular 
freight J and if we take an increase of 60,000 tons, 
what is employed as ballast becomes so small, in 
propdrtion to the whole quantity, as to make a 
very immaterial difference in the cost; and a 
freight must evidently be charged corresponding 
to the great length of the voyage. It appears, 
therefore, abundantly clear, that the outcry in 
&vour of the East India sugar has been solely to 
delude the credulity of the population at large, 
by making them imagine they paid more for their 
sugar than, they would do if the duties were assi- 
mUated. Several of the West Indians themselves 
have encouiagcid the opinion i nor is it, perhaps 
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on reflection, by any means surprising. Man 
doubts when be does not understand, and when 
his doubts strike in with his interest he is loud 
and clamorous, from apprehension of the worst. 
To the person, however, more accustomed to 
view commerce in its enlarged relations than in 
its mere details, it will appear convincing that 
there is little likelihood of the East India sugar 
doing injury to the West Indies. For my own 
part, I never failed to ridicule what I termed th0 
idle fears of the colonists, when the debates in 
Parliament were taking place; though I knew 
well that every slave-cargo I heard of, arriving 
in Surinam, operated in a serious degree to the 
detriment of our own planters. 

It here may be asked, as it was by the late 
Mr. Ricardo, since, then, sugar from the East 
can do you no harm, what is it you are afraid of? 
Why not give the East India Company, like 
children calling for a plaything, that which they 
desire ? To this the answer is plain and decisive j 
that it is not wise policy to encourage a species 
of idle speculation from which the country could 
derive no benefit; that many persons would 
heedlessly embark in the East India trade, by 
which a great glut would be occasioned in the 
market, ultimately producing a serious loss to 
all parties ; that the principle of the measure 
touches upon a hitherto regularly recognized 
specific line of policy, to violate which might af- 
^t the nature and transfer of West India pro- 
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perty ; and, lastly, that though the 10^. additional 
duty affords now no protection, the planters look 
forward to the period when it will, and when 
they shall procure some relief for the distresses 
they have suffered. When that event takes place, 
they will confidently appeal to the nation for 
a preference, upon the principles ' developed 
in the preceding chapter ; and should the advan- 
tages which the West Indies are there 'shown to 
yield to the mother-country not be considered 
as sufficient, I must acknowledge that I should 
feel great difficulty in defending the present 
corn-laws. 

As to the claims of the East India traders, the 
more they are examined, the more they will be 
found to be untenable. This party has gene- 
rally, in my opinion, been distinguished as pos- 
sessing the least foresight of any in the House 
of Commons ; and it is not difficult to show, that 
their conduct should have been diametrically 
opposite to that they have lately maintained. 
They have attacked the bounty, when it has 
been demonstrated that they equally participate 
in the benefit. They have cried out against the 
monopoly of the West Indies, when it has been 
proved that, so long as an export takes place to 
the Continent, no monopoly can exist. What 
must be the natural consequence ? why, to 
call attention to their own conduct in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs, and to lay bare to 
the public the great and real injury sustained 
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by their shameful and impolitic monopoly^ 
which, in the article of tea alone, as is shown in 
the 78th number of the Edinburgh Review, costs 
the people of this countiy annually, on an average, 
not less than 3,218,000/. sterling. But this is not 
the whole of their inconsistency : how do they 
argue against the sugar of the West Indies ?> 
on the principle of a free trade } and how 
would they defend their interests against the 
competition of Cuba and the Brazils? on the 
principle of a restricted trade. That is to say, 
tliey make use of one species of argument when 
the proposed measure is in their favour, and 
directly the contrary when it is against them. 
The least reflection should have told them that, 
no matter how the subject is viewed, diey, at all 
events, could claim no preference ovet foreign 
places of production. I shall hereafter expose 
the idea of their labourers being more deserving 
of encouragement than those in the West Indies,^ 
in a mtoner which I am persuaded will convince 
tifie reader of its fallacy ; and for the advantages 
of trade, I may confidently challenge any one of 
these writers to adduce a single reason why sugar 
should not be taken as well from Cuba, or the 
Brazils, as from India. The intelligent part of 
the nation, no doubt, would deem it superfluous 
to attempt to reply to the silly reasoning about 
getting a vent for our cojktons. This old notion 
of the mercantile world has been so fully ex- 
posed by every modern political writer, that it is 
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really exfxaordinaiy to find it still unknown, at 
least to persons of business. No colonies can 
it ever be beneficial to keep for the purpose of 
pi*ocuring only an interchange of manufactures : 
they incumber, instead of affording assistance^ 
When Hind^istan can present similar advan- 
tages to those I have pointed out as distingui^- 
irig the West Indied, then may she come forward 
with a claim for assistance. That that era is rather 
remote, I presume Ivill be freely admitted. 

From the foregoing statements the most im- 
portaint conclui^ions may be drawn. And, first, 
it ought to be known from one end of the em-^ 
pire to the other, that no matter how the West^ 
India planters may have been abused, no matter^ 
how their speculations and their over-production, 
as it is termed, may have been cast up to them, 
all their distresses axe to be attributed to thi» 
country alone. They are owing solely to the one 
great cause, the continuation of the foreign slave* 
trade. Whether the late Lord Castlereagh at the' 
congress at Vienna did or did not press this matter 
with the determination which became the bearing 
of the country he represented, I am unable ta 
say. It is enough to observe, the consequences 
have been most melancholy. A dreadful blow has 
been levelled at our own mercantile prosperity, for 
the advantage of foreign countries, and that, too, 
at the expense of what all men will admit, a great 
deal of human suffering. It is idle to make a 
comparison between slave labour and free labour; 
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as in viewing the markets in Holland we perceive 
the fallacy, so often brought forward for interest- 
ed purposes, completely set at rest. The price 
of sugar in Holland is simply the cost of produc- 
tion by the system of the slave-trade ; and ex- 
perience shows, unfortunately, how much cheaper 
the article can be produced by the continual 
importation of fresh slaves than by rearing them. 
It would be unnecessary to dwell longer on 
this point did it not involve a much more import- 
ant consideration, which is rarely taken into 
-account by the public, but with which, for the 
sake of real genuine humanity, they ought to be 
perfectly acquainted. Have the party who are so 
inveterately opposed to the West Indies, and who 
tjtke every opportunity to state that it would be 
better for this country to cast them off, — have 
' these men ever yet brought forward a statement 
how, in that case, the supply is to be made up ? 
Have they ever exhibited to the community the 
effect it would have upon the colonies of foreign 
nations ? Confined, indeed, must be the range of 
a man's humanity, and weak his understanding, 
did he not perceive that the diminution of the 
produce made by the British West Indies must be 
supplied by an increase in the slave-trade. If 
we were to conceive an insurrection to take 
place in Jamaica, and all cultivation at an end, 
what would be the natural effect of so melan- 
choly an event ? It would be simply, that 
the large surplus which now goes to the Conti- 
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nent must be supplied by foreign countries. 
Their interest would naturally prompt them to 
do this, at the cheapest rate possible; and if 
all the eflTorts of our administration have not 
hitherto been able to stop theiy trade to Africa, 
is it to be supposed they could do so, when the 
avidity and prospect of gain would be so much 
the greater. I here make no allusion to the num- 
ber of our own countrymen who would be re- 
duced to ruin ; I draw no picture of the ra- 
pine and bloodshed which would make Jamaica 
another St Domingo : I wish merely to point 
out that, exclusive of all these lamentable 
omsequences, it would be attended with the 
inevitable effect of tearing from Africa not 
less, perhaps, than 100,000 human beings to 
work in foreign colonies. The question then 
really to be considered is, simply, which is pre- 
ferable ? to continue the humane and mild 
system which exists in our own colonies, and 
which has been shown to produce great benefit 
to this country ; or, on the other hand, to 
encourage the interests of foreign nations at 
the expense of our own, and greatly to increase 
that very human suffering which we were 
attempting to alleviate ? On this point there 
can be but one opinion ; the more particularly 
should the community be made sensible that a 
considerable delusion exists regarding the real 
nature of slavery in our settlements. 
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CHAP. IV. 

UNLIKELIHOOD OF THE NEGROES MERGING INTO A 
FREE PEASANTRY WORKING FOR HIRE. 

It is now openly avowed, that the emancipa. 
tton of the negroes is finally contemplated. The 
African Institution, in all their publications^ 
clearly assert that the proposed objects of ame- 
lioration at present before the public are merely 
the prelude to much more extended and im- 
portant innovations* Mr. Canning, as the organ 
of government in the House of Commons, sig- 
nified his assent ; and, in expressing his abhor- 
rence of slavery, distinctly admitted, that, were 
it not for the existing interests of individuals, 
the system should be abolished at once. It is 
true some time is considered as necessary first to 
elapse : it is stated that the present condition of 
the negroes precludes the idea of their receiving 
immediate freedom ; but that in the space of 
some time, when they become acquainted with 
the mild precepts of the Christian religion, and 
are otherwise raised in their moral^ feelings, they 
can with safety be emancipated. This is a 
general outline of what is uniformly urged; 
and to excite the utmost sympathy on all 
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occasions, a pathetic peroration is made to the 
British public, in anticipation of that happy 
period when this foul stain on the national cha- 
racter will be obliterated, and the slaves of the 
West will merge into a free and happy peasantry^. 
That it would be highly desirable to accomplish 
this state of things I cordially agree ; but it is 
the purport of this chapter to examine into the 
means now adopting &r this end ; and I have 
sai^uLne expectations of being able to show, 
that the views of the abolitionists are highly 
visionary ; that the negroea would retrograde' 
rather than advance in civilization ; and that, as 
Mr. Baring very properly declared, the colonies 
would ultimately be lost to Great Britain. 

The first point to which it is necessa^ to 
draw the attention, is the abundance of food 
throughout the West Indies. I do not allude to that 
description of food which at present is supplied 
by the masters to the negroes ; I mean the spon- 
taneous bounteousness of nature in those pro- 
ducts most adapted to men who live in a tropical 
climate. By the dispensations of Providen ce, 
it may be truly said, a negro' could subsist in 
the colony of Demerara from one eca of the 
year to the other without labouring at all. In 
the islands there is some difference, var3dng from 
the oldest and best peopled settlements to those 
which, in this feature, closely resemble Deme- 
rara J but still, throughout the whole, the dispar- 
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ity between the supply of food and the labonr 
requisite to produce it, if devoted solely to this 
object is immense. It is unnecessary to expa- 
tiate on a topic so universally known ; for the 
purpose, however, of making the argument ge- 
nerally applicable, and of presenting a definite 
idea to the understanding, let it be established 
as a position, that throughojdt the West Indies 
in general a person in one/month can raise as 
much food as will sustain him during the 
year. I do not mean to say that he will work 
for one month incessiantly, and that for the re- 
mainder of the time he will be idle ; I suppose 
that the portions of labour which he performs 
from time to time will, when summed up, amount 
to about a month in the aggregate. 

This very important circumstance being duly 
considered, it next becomes necessary to advert to 
the mode in which the different and imaginary 
wants of men are introduced into society. No- 
thing, perhaps, presents such a curious and in- 
teresting enquiry as the progress of the various 
stii^ulants to industry in a civilized community. 
What iv^ magnificent achievement in the range of 
our advai»cement in manners, from the period 
of the Romairwyasion, when our ancestors were 
clothed with the skins of their wild beasts, to the 
present happy era, when the produce of every 
clime contributes to the gratification of our 
poorest inhabitant ! It were well that our legis- 
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iature always meditated on thie causes which 
have produced this prosperous train of events. 
So far, however, as our present enquiry is con- 
cerned, it is only necessary to observe, that the 
wants of men, beyond a certain point, are en- 
tirely relative. In every country a man endea- 
vours to accommodate himself to that state of 
things with which his fellows, placed in the same 
scale of society as himself^ are contented. As a 
state advances in prosperity, many additional arti- 
cles of consumption present themselves, which, to 
be enjoyed, call forth the continual exertions of 
the working classes. We may illustrate the idea 
still more particularly : a labourer in England 
requires a cottage fitted out in a respectable 
manner, and possessing a variety of comforts ; his 
clothing likewise is decent ; and his wife or his 
daughter makes her appearance on Sunday, 
neatly attired in a dress which perhaps cost a 
considerable sum of money. On the other hand, 
in more remote parts of the empire, say in the 
western counties in Ireland, a labourer dwells 
in a wretched hovel, and when any of his family 
go to chapel, their whole covering is, probably, 
not worth two shillings. The custom of the one 
country would make it highly discreditable and 
shamefiil for a man to allow his house and his 
family to be neglected as in the other ; and, on 
the contrary, supposing the Irishman had the 
money, he would remain idle, and allow it to 
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run out^ still living in his accustomed manner — ^ 
the example of tiie Englishman Mrould never 
enter his thoughts^ or» if it did, it would only be 
ridiculed as affectation and folly. 

On the whole, indeed, it may be stated that 
England is the only country in the world where 
any thing considerable is expended by tlie lower 
orders, unless in mere subsistence. The bene- 
ficial effects /resulting from this habit are truly 
importimt The greatest improvement of which 
human nature is susceptible arises from the 
extended consumption of a great variety of pro- 
ducts by the populace at large. Political eco- 
n^iiists are well aware of this truth ; but they 
are equally aware how few are the societies of 
men possessing the elements of character re- 
quisite to the introduction of this state of things ; 
and that where they do possess such, how many 
aweary step has to be taken before the habit 
can be finally established. 

I hope the reader will see the natural ten- 
dency of these observations. When we return 
to apply our reasoning to the West Indies, it 
m^t at once be perceived that the very differ- - 
^^e of the country itself makes a material dis- 
^ction. The nature of the climate prevents 
ddthing being ever much thought of by the 
working classes ; and as there is no great incle- 
mency of weather to guard against, lodging 
must be equally unimportant. Let atiy man 
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allow his understanding to take a little range^ 
and a variety of considerations must at once 
press on his mind» to show that, as yet, any 
expense beyond mere subsistence must be com- 
paratively insignificant 

Now we have already supposed that a slave 
can in one month's labour procure what will serve 
hifli for the year. Let us ask what is the next 
thing he would wish to enjoy ? In the fearlessness 
of truth, and as the basis on which I intend to 
draw all my conclusions, I answer, the privi- 
liSOE OF BEING IDLE. To suppose he will work the 
whole year, he must, of course, at the expiration 
^f that period have laid by the produce <rf 
eleven months* labour. Now the question is, 
what will he do with the money he gets for this ? 
Man does not seek money for the sake of itself, 
but for what it will purchase. Will he incumber 
himself with useless apparel ? or decorate his hut 
with a Brussels c^urpet, or procure a silver utensil 
for the purpose of cooking his mashed plantains ? 
Will his pos^ssion of such superfluous articles 
be a recompense, in his mind, to toiling from 
morning to night the whole year through? I 
should think not : thpse are artificial wants, oi 
which he yet knows not the use ; and if that be 
the case, noticing can be more easily shown, than 
tiiat, though men were perfect saints as to religion 
and propriety of morals, they never could be 
expected to merge into peasantry working for 
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hire. It is obvious, no man ever yet worked of 
his'own accord for the sake of working ; it is 
always with the design of purchasing something 
in exchange for the produce of his labour ; and 
certainly the more we analyse the human cha- 
racter, and look around for experience to guide 
us, the more clearly is it established, that after a 
man has as much as he can eat, and what clothing 
and lodging he requires, in conformity to the 
relative state of society in which he is placed, 
there is nothing afterwards he so much longs for 
as the exemption from bodily labour. There are 
many men, who, either from viewing the subject , 
partially, or from a confined mode of thinking, 
imagine that in the proposed state of things a man 
would goon from year to year, and continue to ac- 
cumulate until he had amassed as much property 
as would buy an estate; and that, then, all the be- 
nefits arising from the different gradations of so- 
ciety would be produced. A very brief reply will 
show the fallacy of such an idea. It must be ma- 
nifest, that if one man could go on saving, all the 
rest of his associates could do the same. If they 
did do so, it is clear, that in time, there could be 
no labourers, for all would have estates. If they 
did not do so, we are precisely where we were 
in the argument, that is to say, no work at all is 
performed. But let us even suppose, for a mo* 
ment, the possibility, by any means, say by the 
expulsion of the whites, of their acquiring pro-* 
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perty, — how are they to spend the income of it? 
Do we not again arrive at the conclusion, that 
superfluous wants are not yet introduced to 
counterbalance the abundance of food, and that^ 
consequently, there can be no adequate induce- 
ment to continue to labour ? It may here be 
demanded, What is it that makes a man work in 
Europe ? I confidently affirm, in reply, A mi^ch 
sterner task-master than any to be found in the 
West Indies, — the dread of starvation. It is 
the immediate dread of starvation, in all those la- 
bourers who live, as it is termed, from hand to 
mouth ; and it is a feeling precisely similar in 
principle in all the other classes, — the fear of re- 
trograding and losing their rank in society. The 
middle and higher orders generaUy consider the 
stimulant that excites them to exertion as dif- 
ferent from that of the lower. In its modification 
only is it different, the leading principle is the 
same ; it is equally reducible to the plain, simple, 
proposition, that man is contented with that state 
of things with which his fellows, placed in the 
3ame scale of society as himself, are contented. 
When the country is in a prosperous state, as in 
England, he is roused to exertion for fear hi» 
competitors should get before him. When the 
country is stationary or declining, as in Spain, 
' there'is no. sufficient stimulus, and he is idle as 
well as his neighbours. If we observe attentively 
the trading part of this empire^ we shall per« 
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ceive this position exemplified in every i 
stance. In London, a man in business never 
thinks of retiring^ either from emulation, or 
from fear of some of his friends and acquainted 
ances getting before him, in the common estim8»> 
tion of the world, there is an unremitting incite- 
ment to perseverance. If we go into a countiy 
town, we find things rather different ; if a person 
has been successful in trade beyond his ne^i- 
hours, he begins to conceive it somewhat irksome 
to attend to his business, and he retires wil^ 
say 20,000/. to live at his ease. If we go over 
to Ireland, we may find, in some towns in the in* 
terior, a person from the very same feeling, gefe 
ting above his former equals, leaving off when he 
has earned 8000/. or 10,000/., and in some part» 
still more remote with possibly only 5000/. la 
these several instances, the great excitement is 
gone, and the inducement to be idle, the next 
gratification, is, therefore, freely indulged In- 
timately connected with andforming part of this 
feeling, is the introduction of the various wanti^ 
of civilised society. If we again turn our at- 
tention to any country town, and reflect on the 
effect produced by tiie introduction of a carriage 
or a one-horse vehicle, we shall learn many ia»- 
portant lessons, bearing on our present- enquiryv 
No sooner has a gentieman started this article ^ef 
expence than it attracts the attention, I was 
going to say the envy, of the ladies of sobie other 



gentlemen in the neighbouiiiood, wfap think lliej 
ought to enjoy a similiar luxury* The ccmset 
qtience is, that to gratify their wishes, their hus^ 
bands feel themselves impelled to follow up the 
business they are engaged in with unceasing 
as^duity. In all the various links in society) 
the operation of this principle will be fi)und to 
be universal, from the most splendid article of 
3&shioiiaUe pomp to the more humble grati& 
ciMion of village vanity ; and I have introduced 
these observations to show that, though the 
rtimulaats to industry in those orders in society 
fldbove the mere working classes, do not appear 
to be direcdy owing to a dread <£ starving^ or 
oif distress, yet being connected with artificial 
'wants, which in the progress of tune it becomes 
discreditable n<^ to have satisfied, they equally 
form the governing feature in making those or^ 
deis, in their respective avocaticmsy cmitinue t0 
labour. 

In all communities, however, they who are 
doomed to perpetual toil very greatly outnumber 
the other classes. Wealth, which must have beeo 
originally derived j&om labour of one kind or 
another, either bodily or intellectual, is very un- 
equal in its distribution ; and as to the multii- 
tude at large, we. shall find, throughout every 
Bation, that the exertion bestowed is apportioned 
to the greater or less degree of difficulty in ob^ 
twining sustenance* In England, foe txtmsgi^ 
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I consider labour to have reached its maximum': 
for a man to live there, and at the same time to 
gratify those wants which are rendered necessary 
by the state of the society, and which, I have 
already stated, are greater there than any- 
where else in the world, he must work frcnn 
morning to night the whole year through. 
In the south of France, however, where sub- 
sistence is more easily procured, a man does 
not labour perpetually: from the number of 
holidays and other causes which intervene, it 
may be correctly said he does not labour more, 
in the aggregate, than nine or ten months an- 
nually. In that period he can earn all that 
his station requires ; any additional exertion 
never enters his thoughts. After obtaining his 
living, and other necessaries,, equal to those his 
fellows enjoy, his^ next gratification is to be icHe, 
and he consequently spends bis spare hour» m 
amusing himself in the best way his imagination 
suggests. If we direct our observation to the 
Highlands of Scotland, we shall find a still 
further elucidation of this principle^ Many 
years have not elapsed since the people there, 
in point of industry, presented a marked con- 
trast to their countrymen in the south. Th^y 
fished, and hunted, and wandered among the 
heather of their hills, little inclined to follow 
the monotonous pursuits of daily toil. The 
reason was, they had no adequate motive ; but 
by degrees, as civilisation extended, new wants 
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came to be esitablished, a great change was ef- 
fected, and, in a short time, sauntering about, 
and doing nothing, will become as reproachable 
there as in the rest of the kingdom. 

But it is not necessary to go far back or so 
far away for examples. We have within our- 
selves the most ample and indisputable means 
of -establishing the point I would appeal to 
any extensive and experienced manufacturer, 
of either Manchester or Glasgow, in the habit 
of employing a number of weavers and others ; 
and I would ask what was the conduct of 
these weavers in years of plenty and of 
scarcity ? When food was more abundant, and 
cheaper than usual ; or, what is the same thing, 
when wages were higher than usual, did they 
work up to their utmost exertions as before? 
Did they meditate on the precarious nature 4)f 
their temporary amelioration ? Did they, when 
they had the means of saving, exercise' their 
education, their moral feelings, or their religion, 
to lay up a pro\ddent supply for any future dis- 
tress ? No ! I do distinctly assert, and I have 
made many inquiries on this vitally-interesting 
subject, they did not : they found the love of idle- 
ness too strong. In the aggregate, they worked 
saerely up to what could procure them subsist* 
ence and supply their ordinary wants, as in former 
periods, and they did nothing beyond. I have 
been told^ by many persons of unquestionable 
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iluthoritj^ that not only would they leave off 
their work socMier, but that they would fi^ 
quently spend an entire day m the week in idle 
profligacy. During the war» in many other 
branches of business, this operated to a much 
greater extent. Any person who was in the 
habit of getting large contracts supplied, oar any 
master-tradesman, could fully testify how the 
workmen behaved, when they knew a large 
Order was to be executed. That was the period 
they invariably chose to strike for higher wages j 
and when the wages were so advanced that, in 
many instances, they could earn in three days 
What would last them the week, they then sel- 
dom came to their work before Wednesday 
morning, ^most probably deMlitated from the 
debattch of the precedii^ days. Over and above 
$31 this, from whidi the most important conclu^ 
tsions may be drawn, have the community for- 
gotten the evidence on the present poorJaws ? 
Have they forgotten the host of witnesses who 
declared^ that when the working classes found a 
provii^oli made for their subsistence, they be- 
came in too many instances, as a natural conse- 
quence, unwilling to work for themselves ? It 
womld be a waste of time to dwell on a topic so 
firBy }^fbre the public ; but to bring the matter 
at once home to the understanding, let us attend 
to the well-known fact, that of those horder 
j^i^bkes of ^England and Scotland, where ^e 
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Hjrstem of the poor-laws has been introduced for 
the first time, the expence of providing for the 
pOM has, in many instances, more than quadru«- 
pled^ without more effectually relieving the dis- 
tress. The fear of want caused the applicants 
in the former state of things to exert themselves 
to the utmost j but when the change took place> 
a provi^on was, in a great measure, made for 
them, and they became idle. 

To what, then, does all tibis lead us ? To a 
^HHiclttsion the most obvious and important, — 
that men will not work without compulsion; 
that compulsion is of two kinds, the coercion of 
a master, and the dread of starvation ^ and that^ 
in a countiy wher$ the abundance of food puts 
the latter stimulant out of the question, the 
ground, if cultivate at all^ must be cultivate4 
by the system of slavery. If this be a harsh view 
e£ human nature, I cannot help it : we are fre^ 
quently mortified to find that a more €nlarge4 
Hicquaintance with things, and the cold precepts 
of phalosophy, totally destroy the more generous 
sympathies of the heart Truth, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is the grand and ultimate object in 
all investigations like the present ; and for the 
abolitionists to have any pretensions to be able 
to establish a free peasantry, they must do one of 
two things :, first, they must either multiply th^ 
inhabitants, to make food so scarce as to comr 
ptel a man to earn a liyeUhood ; or, secondlyi 
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they must destroy the spontaneous growth of -a 
tropical climate, by which a similar effect would 
be equally produced. If they can accomplish 
neither of these points, and still persevere in their 
views, the result must be, that the busy and 
cheerful scenes of industry will vanish from the 
colonies, and the negro, to whom all their solici- 
tude is directed, will soon sink to the condition 
of the savage, and spend his hours lounging in 
listless apathy under a plantain tree. 

I do not mean to say, in unqusdified terms, 
that no approximation can be made by a wise 
legislature to correct this state of things, and to 
sow the seeds of future civilisation j I only assert 
that the African Institution have not done so, 
and that their views, as yet before the public, are 
visionary and untenable. It has only been neces- 
sary for the present purpose to demonstrate, that 
the love of idleness in the inclinations of men 
comes next to the desire of merely procuring sub- 
sistence; but we are really justified in maintaining 
that it operates much further. Man in uncivi- 
lised society, though with a very little labour he 
might fare well and enjoy many comforts, yet is 
contented with miserable sustenance rather than 
undergo the exertion. How often do persons, at 
all conversant with the West Indies, see negroes* 
who are so unfortunate as to be free before they 
have learnt to enjoy and feel the value of the artifi- 
cial wants attendant on civilisation — how often 
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tlo they see those men loiter about in slothful 
indigence and misery, rather than perform the 
slightest labour to benefit themselves ? In De- 
merara I can state, that I have seen men living 
in a kind of penury, practising all the profligacy 
which idleness generates, who, had they retired 
to the countay and worked, on an average for 
one hour in the day, in the same degree as a la- 
bourer does in England, could have raised a most 
ample and comfortable subsistence. After all, 
then, it may with safety be presumed, that they 
who call themselves philanthropists have yet a 
great deal to learn in framing their measures 
and that the result may frequently be very dif- 
ferent from that which, at first view, is antr- 
cipated. 

It is not within the limits of this work to enter 
into a more elaborate detail than the subjedt 
immediately requires j but it is proper to state, 
that we are borne out in supposing slavery to be 
a necessary ordination of human nature. Al- 
though it cannot exist in a country fiu* advanced 
in population and civilisation, it is, nevertheless^ 
the proof of a state of things considerably re- 
moved from savage life. The first state of society 
exhibits a race of hunters : in this most precari- 
ous condition, where great misery and sufiering 
are endured, man views his fellow who is in the 
pursuit of food like himself with distrust and ha- 
tred. In the various hostile incursions between 
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the different tribes captives are taken ; of these 
the victors are not yet so far civilised as to make 
daves, and they consequently put them to death» 
The next stage produces a nation of shepherds: 
here, where poetry has loved to dwell, a state 
which is associated in our minds with immortal 
verse, man displays his characteristic love of ea^ 
in reducii^ his wife to every species of domestic 
drudg^y i and it is from this period, pr(^bly» 
tinat the practice of reducing children to a kind c^ 
servitude commences. In the progress of time, 
the right of property ia the sfoil takes place ; and 
wlien the spontaneous produce no longer sup- 
plies the settlexs, and it is necessary the land 
should be tilled, slavery, in its proper sense, of 
necessity must begin. It must begin, because 
this right of property has been produced by some 
man being endowed with qualities of mind or 
body superior to his fellows ; and, as a natural 
result, he makes use of that superiority^ by which 
the distinctions in sodety originate. The nature 
•of this distinction is to cause the proprietor to pro- 
cure ease and additional gratiification to himself 
jby the labomra of others. He. cannot do this^ it 
|fl^4nai}ifest, by the hke of jfree labourers, because^ 
ijja that early period, sustenance might still he had 
if^;places ^x^mpt from his influence; and as I 
l^e showa idl^ess to be the next object of de- 
^ii^ali^r sustenance, no free man would work. 
The dj^e^ Qf di^survation, in a. wcurd, has not then 
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comme&ced ; and the other compulsory power, 
the coercion of a master^ must be appliecU How 
slaves are procured is a matter of no moment to 
the argument ; the nece^ty of having them soon 
exercises i^e ingenuity of man to find out some 
mode by whidi they may be obtained. If the 
people be warlike, and have hostile engagements 
with surrounding settlements^ it will be the cap« 
tives takenin battle who will be reduced to bondage. 
When there are ito wars the most defenceless per^ 
sons will be seized on, under pretence of alleged 
crime& Such is the origin. In \he course of 
events, a regular traffic ensues ; and enactment 
soon come to be made, imposing the most severe 
jl^nidmients to secure obedience and submission. 
It is, then, not a little singular^, that the same 
iMtive which led to the proprietorship of the 
se&l £»d die distinction of ranks, which all writers 
have applauded ai^ held forili as the first steps 
of civilisation, should have equally produced sla« 
very^ which aH writers, with more feeling, I fear, 
than philosc^y,* have condemn^. The same 
qualities of liie body which make a man swifter 
in liie chase or more valiant against &sx enem^ 
will give ike preference on settling tlie land, imd 
will soon pdfompt him to domineer over tho^ who 
are weaker. J3ut independent of the warHke 
cbiefs, there is another class who unite in esta^ 
blishing the gradations in soci^y* When men 
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commence to congregate, and the cravings of 
the mere smimal functions are satiated, a new^ 
tone takes possession of their thoughts, — a faint 
glimmering of Ught breaks in upon their intellect 
It is then the iSrst spirit of devotion seizes upon 
the soul } and some character, gifted with supe-^ 
rior endowments, doubtless through the wisdom 
of the great Creatdr for the most beneficent pur^ 
poses, steps forward to assume the office of the 
priest, and instils a timid awe and deference into 
the minds of his followers. That this is one of 
the first operations of human nature, he who has 
ever travelled in the wilds of Africa or America 
can amply testify ; and it is illustrated by the ex- 
ample of all nations, whose origin has come down 
to us with any authenticity. When, therefore, any 
tiling worthy of the name of socictyis first formed, 
it consists of three classes, — ^priests, warriors, and 
slaves. In a little time the masters discover that 
more work is done by a man following one em- 
ployment than when he is engaged in several, 
and a division of labour is produced. Some are 
doomed to cultivate the land, others to follow 
another calling, to supply raiment and domestic 
Services. A fourth class then comes to be 
established. This course of things, however, it 
18 to be observed, cannot be perpetual. Slavery 
is doomed to die of its own accord. In the 
progress of society imaginary wants are esta* 
blished : many articles of luxury in clothing and 
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liabitation are now required ; and an additional 
expense is created in teaching the handicraft 
required to produce these articles. Population 
^so is increased ; the redundant supply of food, 
therefore, diminishes, and the cost of maintaining 
a slave becomes gradually greater and greater. In 
due time it, connected with the other causes, 
becomes equal to the value of his labour ; his 
master then finds no advantage in keeping 
him, and, consequently, employs free labourers* 
This, I believe, is the regular gradation; and 
when the last vestige of. bondage is about 
disappearing, the; happiness of the lower orders 
may be said to be at its height, A free man 
will not only work more, but he will support 
himself at less expense than he would cost his 
; master if he were a slave. When> therefor^ 
ireedom t^es place from the voluntary aban- 
donment of his master, he can participate in 
many enjoyments ; a considerable period must 
elapse before the dread of want can seriqusly 
alarm him, and this interval between the rigojiirs 
of slavery and the miseries attending a redun- 
dant population m^y be termed, with great 
truth, the golden lera of the lower orders. Un- 
fortunately, however, it must have an end ; more 
hastened, perhaps, by the ignorance and errors 
of governments than by the natural course of 
events. England has long enjoyed this happy 
period : whether some $yn}ptoms of the misery 
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we have been alluding to may not now be dawn- 
ing, I am unable to say. At all events, we 
cannot help sighing on reading Fortescue's cto^ 
tails of the old English yeoman, secure frcnn tibe 
cares of future want, and contrasting them with 
the present more polished, but certainly much 
more precarious, mode of earning a sub^stence* 

I have here given what I consider as an outline 
of the advancement of all communities of men, 
and in the following chapter I shall endeavour 
to illustrate and co&Grm it by a short historical 
summary. In the mean time, I would ask any 
intelligent person to allow his memory to take 
a range, and to exalt himself in imagination to 
some ideal commanding spot, and to fancy all 
the nations which have risdn on the earth rolling 
beneath him. He will there see develc^ed what 
I have been attempting to describe, the regular 
progression of human society ; -— hardship in the 
beginning, happiness in the middle, misery in th^ 
end. 

Since, then, it appears that the happiness of 
tl^ great mass of the population is occa^oned by 
being removed from the extremes of a too great 
fecality of procuring food and a too great scarcity 
of it^ it is the business of a wise legislature to 
carrfttlly watch over and preserve the desirable 
mediiHn. This great and mighty question, where 
the wdtfare of present millions as well as c£ 
future generations is at stake, is by far the most 
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impcHtant that ca^ come before a legislature. 
Many" theories have in consequence been de- 
vised, many plans brought forward with ail the 
confidence of ultimate success, but I bdieve it 
remains yet to be shown that any of them are 
likely to answer, or are in principle correct. Let 
us view the mode taken to prevent future evils 
in England. First came the poor-laws. With re- 
gard to these little need be said : it is generafly , 
agreed, that in principle at least, they aggravate 
the grievance they were intended^ to remove. 
Much more recently, saving-banks have been 
established^ which are encouraged by almost all 
classes: that these give an opportunity to the in- 
dustrious of laying by ia store to provide against 
future distress cannot be denied ; but something 
more is required ^ and I forbear speaking of fu- 
ture generations, who, I am afraid, will not much 
&ank the wisdom of the institution. Another 
writer loudly cries out against the extravagance 
and improvidence of the poor, and proposes 
a cheap mode of livmg, which riiay just be 
sufficient to keep soul and body together : this 
man should have been himself condemned to the 
regimen all his life, as well for iht &lseness of 
his theory, as for his hard-hearted cruelty. 
Morals and reUgien have also been insisted on 
as the sole means of improven»ent j they are, 
doubtless, to be commended in the highest de- 
gree ; but -it is deeply to be regretted that we find 
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tliem inadequate to controul some stronger 
propensities of our nature. In place of those 
different schemes, I am of opinion that there is 
but one real mode of putting off the evil day of 
misery, which all nations hitherto have been 
doomed to endure. That mode is, simply, by 
taking advantage of every period of prosperity 
that may offer, and endeavouring to establish as 
high a rate of living as possible among the poor. 
When wages continue beyond the rate of ordi- 
nary subsistence, I apprehend it would display 
more wisdom in the rich, if, instead of calling on 
the lower orders to save, they were to show 
them how to enjoy more comforts, or even 
luxuries) to make their clothing more reput- 
able and expensive ; to introduce new articles 
of furniture into their houses; and, in place 
of living on bread and water, to dine on 
substantial beef^ with genuine British ale to 
drink to it These, I am inclined to think, are 
more correct modes of ameliorating society* 
The celebrated sa3dng of IJfenry IV. of France, 
that he would wish every one of his subjects to 
be able to put a fowl in his pot, appears to me 
not less noble for its humanity than for its 
soundness in political economy. And what is 
the reason for this mode of proceeding, so diiw 
ferent from ordinary views ? Simply, that when 
those visitations of adversity take place, to which 
all communities of men are liable, there is na 
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outrageous clamour, no famine, no daring at- 
tempts at the spoliation of the wealthy : the 
"forking orders merely h^-ve recourse to a 
ciiypaper mode of living; and then, suffering 
some privation to which they have not been 
acckistomed, they refrain from marrying. The 
natural result follows, and a check is given to 
population until the wages of labour are ad* 
justed to the r^ular demand, and a more pros- 
perous state of things is re-established. What is 
here stated exhibits the means I would adopt for 
preventing what I have termed the middle state 
of society from falling into those evils which 
always attend the last With regard to the 
other great desideratum of bringing the first 
state of society, that of slavery, to the blessings 
of p. free peasantry, if I am at all "correct in my 
views in the instance stated, I have ten times 
mpre confidence here. I do most solemnly de- 
precate those spurious views of humanity now 
so pertinaciously directed to the colonies. If the 
good sense of the intelligent part of the public 
does not immediately put a stop to the career of 
the 'abolitionists, they will produce irremediable 
evils } 'they will destroy all future means of civil- 
isation J they will exterminate the seeds which 
have already been sown j they will establish the 
curse of idleness in the land, which, if once 
established (it is no vain exclamation), farewell 
for ever to ftiture improvement, virtue, orhappt* 
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ness ! Let fiot the reader imagine t am going too 
iar, because it may be maintained that the pro- 
posed objects of amelioration do not lead to 
emancipation. I will hiereafter show, oil *t« 
most unanswerable grounds, that the negro to- 
spises aU kinds of amelioration but one, — /chat 
of exemption from laboun It is it wMch is ievir 
in his thoughts ; the mednin^ of the much-abuaed 
word amelioration is always associated 'in hi& 
mind with the expulsion of the whites, either by 
the voluntary abandonment of their properties, 
or by force. Any person at all acquainted wil^ 
the constitution of the human character must be 
sensible of this natural conclusion ; and it is no- 
thing more than the plain truth to assert, that tldB 
unfortunate feeling has been greatly strengthened 
by tiiie effbrts of a party in thid country. Their 
whole views have been founded on an erroneous 
principle ; they have been attempting to contrdi 
nature, instead of assisting her; they hat^ 
brought forward a weaker feeling of the huinaid 
mind to counteract a stronger. I have detailed 
at some length the only mode, in my opinion, by 
which men in slavery merge into a free society. 
I say the only mode, because the word society in 
Its^elf* supposes a state in which men contribute ijb 
6ach other^s wants, under a regular government 
All efforts at improvement must be founded on 
this immutable basis, by going along with nature 
by accelerating the march which is now silently, 
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but most effectually, in progress, and which in the 
irml will really produce free black men, living in 
^e^^tid iit indlistryi That desii^ in legislation 
of doing too much produces very frequently far 
mtjfre evils than if nothing were done at all. In 
'Russia, some time ago, when the Emperor 
Alexander emancipated all the serfs on his own 
estates, it was M&dame de Stael, I believe, who 
W^y SO Ibud in extolling the act, and who ap- 
pealed pathetically to the nobility to follow his 
example. Had the solidity of this lady's judgment 
befeh equd to' the vivacity of her imagination, 
she xvould have been bf 4 Very difFerent opinion} 

she would perhaps have censured instead of ap- 
plaudefd. The conduct of the Emperor was 
precisely that of a man of unlimited power, who, 
ill hii^ eager imjpatience, wished to do' at once 
what woiild be far better done in the regular 
course of events, just at the proper juncture, 
slavery must of necessity very sooti cease in 
Riissik : it will cease when the country is so fair 
civilised, that the rude products aire exchanged 
for more expensive enjoyments, by which the 
maintenance of a man will be assimilated to the 
value of his labout. 

' ' The United Staites of America have frequently 
been brought forward regarding the general 
merits of our question ; and it would not be pos- 
sible to adduce any example more completely 
toifr6boi*ative of every idea I ^ have advanced. In 
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the northern states slavery has been abolished, 
while it exists to a considerable extent in the 
southern; the latter have, therefore, been fre- 
quently visited with many epithets of opprobrium, 
and the former, at the same time, complimented 
for their humanity. Various causes have betn 
assigned for this. Many men, with singular acute- 
ness, have attempted to trace it to the superior 
morality of the New England states, consequent 
on their descent from the old Puritans of the 
mother-country: had they meditated more pro- 
foundly on the springs of human action, they 
would have attributed it to a different cause. In 
the southern states, white men cannot work so 
easily ; and the quick growth of a country ap- 
proaching the tropics renders a negro very easily 
fed ; the disparity, therefore, between the cost of 
keeping him and the produce of his labour is con- 
siderable, and he becomes a valuable property to 
his master. In the north the very reverse is the 
case. Let the proprietors remain where they are, 
but transpose the climate, and the boasted moral- 
ists of Massachusets would be as clamorous for 
the continuance of slavery as are now the 
planters of South Carolina. Slavery was at one 
time almost general throughout the Union ; and 
it is really most instructive to follow the course 
of events, to observe the proportion of the sup- 
ply (^ food to the value of the labour, and to 
observe the proprietors of the north, as soon as 
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their interest prompted them, sell their gangs to 
the southern driversi and then^ as suddenly, 
seized with a new feeling, bawl loudly out for 
general emancipation. Deeply indeed would it 
be to be lamented, if the negroes were generally 
freed throughout the United States; it would 
engender, amibng a numerous class of people, va- 
grancy, profligacy, and all the evils which are the 
ofispring of idleness. Let not philanthropists 
despair that in time the free peasantry will be 
produced; the mighty torrent of population roll- 
ing westward will soon affect the price of food ;: 
and the cost of maintaining the skve will become 
equal to the returns of his kboun . 

We have now to return to the. West Indies.. 
Many recent publications have been made 
to prove, that the planters should abolish- 
the system, as free men will work more than 
diaves. In one publication not less than fifty 
pages are taken up to show the extent of the 
advantage. It is truly ridiculous to see some 
writers of feeble understanding laboriously at- 
tempting to prove, what every other person 
will perceive at a glance. Most unquesticmably 
freemen will work more than slaves. I will 
venture to assert, that so moderate is the quan- 
tity of daily labour exacted iq Demerara, that 
were a free man to have the dread of starvation 
staring before him as in England, he would 
have the task performed by two o'clock in the day. 
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But what then ? these writers , seem to fpfgcjt 
that if one stimulus is withdrawn, another must 
be suppUecL The planters of Demerara know 
too well, that if their negroes were free, instead 
of getting as rnuch work done as they do now, 
they would get Qone at all. Some other persons 
endeavour to prove the folly of the planters, 
by showing that their cultivation is unprofitable, 
jwd they should therefore^ leave it off. This 
i$fi ^bojdt equal to the absurdity exposed by 
Adam Smith,^ of government or . any private 
persons pretending to know more of a man's 
busii^ess .than he does himself. The community 
need not be afraid that the colonies will continue, 
the present system longer than they find i)t ad- 
vantageous: thQ settlers there will be the first to 
discover when the maintenance of a man assimi- 
tateS. to t,hfi value of his labour. What the ex- 
act disparity is ; at pi^esent would perhap;S be 
difficult to discover. In Demerara it is very great : 
there thp food is supplied by the master to the 
negro.. In the islands, a portion of time is allot- 
te4 them tq raise ,it themselves. . With reg^rd^ to 
this time^ however, ^Jlowed in the island^ some-^, 
thing should be said^ Persons are too apt to 
confound the work a negro really does with 
wfeat he could dp. I have shown the Jove o^*, 
idleness; to be so sjtrpng, thjit; a negro will live^, 
on poor farq^ when^ with a little exertion be*' 
might have better. To compare him witli a 
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labpurei: in this ccmntry would be out of the ques- 
tion j. but it may be confidently asserted that he 
has sufficient time, were he to use any energy of 
labour, to live abundantly : to give him any more 
W:Oidd be to enqpurage his lazines$^ 

; la a subsequent chapter will be found, I trust, 
plain and : satisfactory details of the work per- 
forniedy .2tnd of the .gefleral treatjnent of ne- 
groes, collected from ,pel:sp^s residing in Pe- 
merara; of known respectability, and; great 
local "experience. I have also given my own 
ideai^ of the proper hiode to be pursued to. 
\^nng abAUt a. cbange for the better, and to 
prevejxt the ev^ls resulting, ftom idleness. The 
object of this chapter has been to examine 
iioito the nature of slavery in the abstract ^ and 
I have sopae hopes. of haying shown, that man, 
to .work, require, a stimuli^ of one kind or 
another. Before, however, I conclude the sub- 
ject, I must he dlowed to make one or two 
observations. And, first, Ijet it be remarked, 
that I have made no . attempt to ; depict the 
natural^ inferiority of the slave, no odious dis- 
tinction, no assumed debasement in morals, 
Xi6 ^ unnecessary appfeal to the Scriptures, no 
impious endeavour to degrade any of God's 
jei^ature^ bdow, tlieir Wtural level. I have con- 
sidered the negroes , as they ought to be con- 
sidered^ as men actuated by the same sensations, 
a^d eildpwed with the same feelings, as our- 
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selves. But I do conjure the reader to recollect, 
that if in England, foremost in civilisation and in 
arts ; long blessed with security to property, or- 
der, and good government ; fortunate in her cli- 
mate, where her sons have to labour, before they 
can enjoy ; furnishing every possible incitement 
to exertion ; where vagrancy is held in contempt 
and ignominy; where the humblest of her inha- 
bitants may rise to wealth, fame, and power: — «if 
in England, that highly favoured land ! where to 
be frugal and industrious is one of the first pre- 
cepts a fond parent would instil into his chUd ; ~ 
if there the inveterate principle of human nature, 
the love of idleness predominates, when deprived 
of the accustomed stimulant, what is to be ex- 
pected from the African, dwelling in a hot tropi- 
cal climate; just emerging from the first stage of 
nature ; not yet weaned from his barbarous cus^ 
toms ; possessing a wild desire to shake off the 
encumbering habits of civilisation, and to retire 
and rove in the woods, and revel in the full glut of 
savage manners? Is it not evident, that if left to his 
own will, he would soon spurn at the interference 
of this country? He would in time loathe the idea 
of working. He would again proceed to beat his 
wife, to fight and murder, or make a slave of 
his neighbour, and become but a miserable pro- 
totjrpe to a free industrious peasant. Yet such 
is the plan, such the final upshot of measures 
to be visited on the devoted colonies. And he 
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who leads the van of these superficial specu- 
lators ; he who is borne along by a giddy po- 
pularity, in offering this to the negroes, would 
audaciously term it the cup of liberty ! Rather 
dash it from their lips, as containing the bitter 
draught of anarchy, bloodshed, and misery. 
I shall here be told that all is to be done gradu- 
ally. I answer, gradually or not, the principle 
of proceeding is erroneus ; that notwithstanding 
all your moral instruction there is something of 
more vital importance, and far more powerful 
in. its operation, which, uncorrected, will, in the 
long run, produce a set of men in a state of 
barbarism, instead of free peasants. If morals 
and religion cannot correct the stronger propen- 
sities of our nature in England, the most moral 
and religious place in the world, can it be ex- 
pected they should do so in the West Indies, 
where every thing acts so much more strongly ? 
Reasonable men must at once perceive the im- 
possibility ; and that if the government proceed 
in their projects, as hitherto divulged, the co- 
lonies must inevitably, in the end, cease to be 
productive possessions to this country. 

The question is then reducible to a narrow 
compass : we have simply to consider which 
is better, — the present industry of the West In- 
dies,, or a savage life. If the busy and cheerful 
scenes of the former are preferred, I do believe 
the abolitionists will find it difficult to justify or 
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p^Uiate their. preci{Htaocy;. Let it. be :reme<n- 
beredi We Imve not nt>w to consider the propriet^^ 
ci taking firom their country a immber of humaq 
beings^ for the putpose. of civilising them;, that 
aot.iB; now Jong paat^ and we may. at once. fiiUy 
concede its original injustice. But in the prc^ 
sent case the negf oes are already under biir pro^ 
tection ; to leave them to themselves would be 
wanton cruelty ; they have no desire to return 
to Africa ; they possess the germs of future ad- 
vancement ; and the grand object is naturally to 
bring about that desirable event in the surest 
possible manner. In doing this, speediness must 
give way to certainty. The nature of the society 
forbids the idea of tampering with them with one 
system now, and, a short time after, practising 
another. What is adopted must be well weighed, 
definite, progressive, and in each stage identify, 
ing and confirming the principle on which the 
plan of improvement proceeds. The immediate 
desire to see the effect of our measures leads to 
almost all the errors in legislation: yet surely 
nothing can evince a more narrow and confined 
intellect than to view the present as every thing, 
and neglect the future. What would not the 
people of many parts of the empire give, had, in 
former generations, the government known any 
thing of human nature, or of legislation ! And, 
most certainly a similar outcry will be heard in 
the colonies at a future day, unless a change of 
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proceeding taj^e place. E^ch leader of the 
African Institution seems to wish that all wm 
done in his lifetime, and hurries on, not only 
precipitately, but before any official or suffl- 
ci^int evidenQe can be . obt^ned- , Well,^ indeedii 
xnight Edinund Bufke excl^m, . f< JndividuiU^ 
^* pass like shadows ^ but the nation is fixed 
*• and stable. The difforence,- therefore, of to* 
"day and to-mprrpw, which to private people is 
" immense, to the state is nothing.'* The wisr 
dom of this is so apparent, that it is acknow- 
ledged by all parts of the administration in 
theory, however little attended to in practice. 
Let them in time consider that all that can be 
done is to establish a plan that will have a prin- 
ciple of growth ; and I must be allowed to say, 
what has hitherto been framed for this purpose 
is very inefficacious. The eflFect to be produced 
by religion and moral instruction is so greatly 
exaggerated, that I will endeavour, in conclu- 
sion, to bring the matter yet more palpably home 
to the understanding. Let it be supposed, that in 
the counties of Middlesex and Hertford, men 
had to work laboriously during the week, as at 
present, to earn a livelihood ; arid say the rest 
of the country was in a state of nature, possess- 
ing a rich luxuriant soil, with quick vegetation. ^ 
Now I put it to the plain common sense of the' 
public, which would the people prefer, — to toil 
all the week in Middlesex and Hertford, with 
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the benefit of going to church on a Sunday,or 
to live in the interior, and fish and hunt, and be 
deprived of such spiritual benefit ? I greatly 
fear they would be found incorrigible, and ra- 
ther neglect the pious exhortations from the 
pulpit ; yet such is the case in Demerara. Re- 
ligion may undoubtedly do a great deal, but it 
would be expecting too much, did we think it 
could control some of the primary propensities 
of human nature. 
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CHAR V. 

THE FOREOOIKG REFLECTIONS ILLUSTRATED FROM 

HISTORY. 

When we are induced to carry our researches 
into the ancient writers, with a view of ascer* 
taining. the manners and domestic polity of 
Greece and Rome^ we are much disposed to 
abate some of that admiration which mankind in 
general bestow upon those ages, as contrasted 
with the present. The more popular writers, 
who are associated with our studies in youth, 
present, we must allow, only the favourable side 
of the picture. In Athens, the most polished 
and celebrated of the Grecian states, enough 
may be discovered from the orations of Lysias 
and Isaeus, to show that some of the worst vicea 
of human nature were almost universally prac- 
tised ; and that even had not slavery existed to 
a very great extent, their boasted civil liberty 
was not such as at the present day we would 
wish to enjoy^ In Rome also, when we turn our 
attention to the condition of those classes who 
performed all the^ labour, we may learn from 
Varro and Columella, and other writers, how far 
inferior their physical comforts were to those of 
our labourers, in the West Indies. 

It was my intention to have made some at- 
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tempts to point out that, in those days, there was 
always a considerable disparity between the va- 
lue of a slave's work and the cost of his subsist- 
ence. , I had made but little progress before I 
discovered it to be completely unnecessary. 
Very little reflection showed, that the circum- 
9t;»nc^ of a slave having a value proved in itaelf 
the truth of tiiie proposition ; and that as this value 
was great or small, in similar proportion was the 
likelihood of his merging into a free labourer. 
It will* therefore, be the object to point out, in 
confirmation of our> theory, how this progression 
took place throughout the different nations in 
the world. 

In the earUest ages we learn from the Bible^ 
that the system was completely established, and 
Ihat the means taken to enforce bbedience were 
particularly geypre. The law of Moses declares, 

4 

" Tt^at if any struck his slave, so that he died 
" under his^ hand, he was to be punished ; but if 
he survived a day w two he was not^ because 
he was as his mon/Sy.** As to the facility of 
procuring food i^i those ^arly times, it is strike 
ingly illustrated i« the? ^pj^ration of Abraham 
and Lot* In the progress of time, where they 
were settled, the ordinary supply of the land was 
es^hausted; the cost of subsistence was becoming 
greater and greater. Strife had commenced 
among their servant^ and it was this that prompt- 
ed Abraham to exclaim, "Let there be no strife. 
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*^ I pray thee, between thee and trie j is not tlijB 
whole land beioFe thee? iSepsattte thyself I 
pray thee from me : if thou Wilt take th* left 
i<« fraiki, then i will go to the iight; rtri^ if thou 
" depart to the right hind, theil I will go' to ttie 
" left." In this st^te of things it is ijot difficult 
to perceive, that had not coercion been employed 
to €onq[>el the servants to work, tfeey^wouJd Awave 

sought subi^istence for themselves. ; 

In the differeiit migrations which took place 
and settled the Grecian states, as the land came 
to be tilled, slavery, of course, commenced. We 
^perceive iti H6iner, in tiie irit6i*vie\v between 
Hectot and Andromache, tha^t the fornier itttt 
mates to the latter, that, in case Troy wto taken, 
die might expect to be reduced to . perform do- 
mestic drudgery^ by ^me of the victor^^ lifjb all 
isUbsequent writers, the system is recdgnisec^ 
and, indeed, may be considered on the increase. 
When civilisation and luxury- become greater, 
that Is to say, when the desire in rtien to'live 
at their ease increases, ' ahd^ ^hen the fecility 
of prdcurin^ fo6d contimies as befot-e, ais a na- 
tural consequence the relative inferiority of 
slaves becomes naore visible, and greater rigour 
is e^xerted to coiiipel them to Vork. It would 
cfccupy a dtspi-o^ortiohate space to point oiit the 
progress of the laws made for this purpose. A 
brief allusion to Sparta and Athens may suffice. 
In the former state all writers agree, that in no 
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part of the world, and in no era In history, has 
the treatment been so rigid and barbarous. The 
Helots were not only slaves to a citizen, but 
they were slaves to the public at large ; and when 
ill used or insulted in the highest degree, they 
had no expectation of redress. 

Many admirers of civil liberty have wondered^ 
Mrith feelings of dissatisfaction and disgust, how 
a people professing to value freedom so highly 
should themselves violate every one of its princi- 
ples, and exercise the greatest tyranny over 
those under their dominion. The great object, 
however, in Sparta, was to keep every free man 
a soldier ; to prevent any of the popualtion from 
ever descending from the high bearing it wa3 
thought requisite to assume ; and to keep their 
slaves as a distinct and inferior race of men, 
solely destined to endure hardship. In Athens 
they were more mildly treated j but we learn 
from various authors that their condition was bad 
enough, and that almost every description of 
labour was performed by them. 

In one of the orations of Demosthenes, he states 
the value of his slaves, twenty in number, at 40 
minae, and the annual returns at 12. If this were 
the case, and judging of what Xenophon says 
of the facility of acquiring a living by farming, 
the disparity between the cost of subsistence and 
the value of labour was as great as it is now in 
many parts of the West Indies. But it is more 
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particularly our business to account for the 
reason why, as population increased, the differ- 
ence between tlie return of labour and the cost 
of food did not diminish, and, therefore, why the 
condition of slavery remained unchanged. In 
ancient Greece the supply of food to the great 
mass of the working classes was not purchased 
by the people themselves, but was distributed to 
them by their masters. When, therefore, popu- 
lation increased, the facility of procuring food 
•no longer continued the same ; there were a 
greater number of applicants or buyers in the 
market ; the price of course advanced, and this 
operated upon the community, in two ways: 
First, the rich felt it, in the increased cost of 
maintaining their slaves; accordingly, the net 
profit they derived from their labour was reduced, 
and they found themselves retrograding in so- 
ciety. Secondly, the poor free men felt it in 
the greater cost of living ; they found they could 
not support themselves as before, by merely 
;Working an hour or two in the day, but that 
they would have to work five or six. What, 
then, was the result ? In modern times it would 
be apparent, but in those days men were dif. 
ferently circumstanced. Abundance of land 
still remained unsettled in more remote parts j 
pmd when the disagreeable effects I have al- 
luded to began to take place, large emigra- 

H 
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tions ensued, and extensive colonies wei? 
established* When this became the cas^ the 
value of a man's labour in the parent statie re- 
sumed its former superiority over the cost of sub- 
sistence, and the practice of coercing men to la- 
bour continued as before. Had there not been 
the means of emigration to Asia Minor, and to 
Italy and Sicily, slavery must have expired at a 
very early period. The two causes I have 
stated; the free poor being obliged to labour 
more, and the cost of keeping slaves becoming 
greater, must soon have • brought the rich to 
abandon the system. 

When we turn to Rome we find the same 
principle operating, though to a much larger 
extent In Mr. Stephen's late elaborate work, 
he is peculiarly desirous of showing that the 
slaves were far better protected in Rome than 
in the West Indies. It is not my intention^ at 
present to point out the unfairness of many i^ 
the statement!^ of this gentleman ; I only wish to 
draw attention to it so far as to ask, why he brii^ 
forward the latter period of the empire? Why ad- 
duce only the laws in existence as they have Come 
down to us in the Justinian code ? Were ^bt 
laws relating to slavery always the same In 
Rome ? — Very far from it At one period di*jr 
were much more strict and harsh than was ever 
dreamt of in the West Indies. It would then 
have been much mere ingenuous and useful 

1* 
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to have considered the state of society, and 
pcnnted out the reason why the alteration 
took place from the Syllanian code to the milder 
system practised in the times of the Anto- 
nines. 

I apprehend that an insight into the cause of 
this will considerably corroborate our views. 

In the first stages of Roman history the people 
were industrious and frugal, and the treatment 
and distinction of slaves corresponded to the 
general simplicity of manners. In the progress 
of events foreign conquests were achieved, 
luxuries prevailed, the rich wished to partake 
of more enjoyments and to obtain more ease by 
the labours of others, and they assumed a greater 
haughtiness, and kepttheir slaves in increased de- 
pendence and subjection. The warlike character 
of the st£0te likewise promoted this operation ; it 
was accounted pusillanimous and dishonoiu'able 
for a free man not to be ready to answer the 
calls of glory and of his country, and, as a natural 
consequence, few followed the quiet pursuits of 
an industrious life* 

From this feeling the slaves were regarded as 
inferior beings and treated with the utmost 
halrshness; and it is in every respect perfectly 
Jilst to say, that when the military renown of 
the country was at ,its height the condition 
of the slaves was at the worst By the Sylli^ 
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nian Senatus Consiiltum * and other laws, it may 
be perceived how terribly severe were many of 
the enactments to keep them in subjection. 
The master might scourge and put his slaves to 
death: if the former was murdered, all the 
slaves in his house were without distinction con- 
demned to die : the same took place if he was 
killed on a journey : and it was capital to attempt 
to shelter any of those who might have fled. These 
laws were enforced, whether the persons were in- 
nocent or guilty; their object was to keep the slaves 
in the utmost awe of their masters. It would be 
quite preposterous to attempt to institute a 
serious comparison between the state of slavery in 
this period of the Roman empire, and that which 
exists in our colonies. The unparalleled harshness 
of the former has been universally acknowledged 
by aU writers ; and in modem times, when we look 
back at that era, and read many of the accounts 
handed down to us, we can scarcely credit that 
human beings could treat their fellows with such 
outrageous cruelty. And what is now said in 
extenuation of this treatment ? Simply, that it 
existed only for a time, and that in subsequent 
ages it became milder. This admission is 
truly important. Why did it afterwards become 
milder ? Had Mr. Stephefi, instead of labouring 
to show the superiority of the Justinian code, 
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* Leg. 1. § 12. 22. 91. ff. de Senat. Consult SylUm. 
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endeavoured to find out the cause of this great 
change, it might have moderated, had he inge- 
nuously confessed it, his hostility to our own in- 
stitutions, and shown the true basis on which 
slavery can be ameliorated. 

When the Romans had subdued the world, 
and all foreign wars had ceased,, there was iio 
longer the same supply of captives taken in bat- 
tle, and reduced to slavery as before. This 
being the case, persons at first view would sup- 
pose the rigours of the system would at oiice 
abate, and very soon finally terminate. But 
such was not the fact. The inducement, that 
is to say, the profit to be derived from compel- 
ling men to labour, in place of hiring them ; or, 
in a word, the disparity between the costs of a 
man's subsistence and the return of his labour, 
continued for a while as formerly. Men looked 
around for the means of satisfying their avidity 
in another way ; because they could procure no 
more slaves by prisoners taken in battle, they 
did not abandon the system, they merely exer- 
cised their ^ingenuity to devise some mode of 
supplying the deficiency. The manner in which 
they accomplished this, I could not illustrate 
better, than by quoting the words of Mr. Stephen. 
<< They seized forcibly on free persons, espe- 
« ciaUy strangers, when travelling on the publie 
** roads near their estates, carried them to an 
<* ergastuhm, and there, under pretence of their 

H S 
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'< being criminals or fugitive slaves, confined them 
*< by night, working them in chains by day. The 
<< fear of their escaping and complaining to tiie 
<< civil magistrate, made it necessary that these 
'< victims of lawless violence should be perma* 
•* nently 'so treated. The free man, therefore, 
*< when kidnapped, became wrongfully and frauds 
<< ulently an ergastultiSj or convicted criminal 
•* slave, for life.*** — A very amiable picture, 
truly ; and this, it ought to be observed, con- 
tinued for a considerable length of time. What* 
ever complaints were made to the emperors or 
magistrates were little attended to, and the 
practice would have gone x)n unnoticed, had not 
other causes been silently operating which in 
time rendered it unnecessary. 

Afler the miUtary character had subsided, the 
rich became immersed in voluptuousness and 
luxury. They clothed themselves in silk and other: 
expensive apparel. To produce those articles^ 
trades had to be learned ; and to teach a slave 
those trades, more money had to be expended, 
by which the cost of rearing him was increased.. 
On the other hand, the mass of the free populfti* 
tion had no longer the resource of foreign wars to 
support themselves in lawless rapine, but had 
ta betake themselves to some species of industry 
to earn their living \ the competition, therefore^ 

* Stephen on West India Slavery, page 344. 
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cxf free labourers was increased; and these 
causes operating together, gradually reduced the 
value of the slave ; so much so, that at the time of 
Antoninus Pius * he could change his master on 
very moderate grounds of complaint ; and at a 
still later period a very moderate peculium would 
procure enfranchisement. Such were the 
caus^ which mitigated the rigours of slavery ; 
and had the empire not been overrun by the 
northern nations, the system in most parts 
would have expired of its own accord. It is 
really amusing to see many writers pretend that 
the age was becoming more humane. A very 
reasonable presumption ! When every generous 
feeling that had distmguished the Roman name 
was gone ; when all the inhabitants were steeped 
in voluptuousness, profligacy, and vice ; it is 
very likely that selfishness should abate, and 
an improvement take place in humanity ! No ; 
the Romans improved in their moral character 
in this respect as the inducement increased of 
hiring free labourers. They mitigated tl^e 
rigours of slavery when it was their interest 
to do so, and not one day before. 

On examining into the condition of society 
among the barbarians, as they are termed, who sub* 
jugated the Roman empire, we find firom Tacitus, 
that, amidst all their freedom, bondage prevailed 

• See Ccmstitution of Antoninus Pius, Jnstit. iib« u tit. 7« 
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amongst them. This bondage was undoubtedly 
of a less humiliating nature than that which distin- 
guished Greece or Rome, and we may satisfac^ 
torily account for it, by reflecting on the simpli- 
city of their manners and the nature of their 
cliitiate. The land did not, as in southern lati- 
tudes, present the spontaneous growth of luxu- 
riant vegetation ; some labour was indispensably 
necessary ; and as the inducement to be idle waai 
less tempting, the coercing power to compel ex- 
ertion was more leniently enforced. But still 
the chiefs knew well, that if their followers were 
left to themselves, they would only work for their 
own mere subsistence ; and that if the distinc- 
tions of rank were to" be preserved, some com- 
pulsion must be employed. As, in this respect, 
the history of one country is the history of 
all, a person need only carefully contemplate the 
manner by which the villeins in England merged 
into free labourers, and he will find all the 
views hitherio taken completely corroborated. 
At first, and for a considerable period, they were 
termed viUeins in gross, that is, not permanently 
fixed on any particular property, but vendible at 
pleasure. In this stage of their condition, their 
treatment was^harsh and tyrannical : we learn 
from Potgiesserus ^, that they could be put to the 
torture on very slight occasions. In time they 

* Lib. iii. c. 7« 2. 
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became adscripti gkhas^ transferable only along 
with the land on which they were fixed. The 
interest of their masters by this time taught 
them, that men will support themselves at less 
expense than they can be maintained for, and 
a cottage and a piece of land was allotted them 
to provide their own subsistence. There was 
yet another stage in the history of villeinage; 
and this was when the master made the 
discovery, that when men have an adequate sti- 
mulus, they do not require immediate coercion 
to promote their labour; and accordingly tlie 
villeins were permitted to cultivate a few fields, 
paying part in produce, and still performing cer- 
tain stipulated services to their lords. On the 
increase of arts and luxuries, the whole system 
naturally expired in the manner already de- 
scribed; and from the circumstance of Ed- 
ward III.* attempting to limit the price of 
labour, it may be inferred, that the period was 
even then very near at hand, when all the mo- 
tives to perpetuate bondage had ceased. When 
this period approached, men endeavoured to 
make a merit of necessity, and exhibited a pom- 
pous parade of humanity. 

One of the manumissions of Henry VIII. is as 
follows : " Whereas God originally created all 
*< men free ; but afterwards the laws and customs 

* 25 Edw, III. C.13. 37 Edw. III. c. 3- 
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<< of nations subjected some under the yoke of 
<< servitude ; we think it pious and meritorious to 
" make certain persons absolutely free from ser- 
<^ vitude, who are at present under villeinage to 
* * us. Wherefore we do now accordingly manu« 
" mit and free from the yoke of servitude Henry 
** Knight, a tailor, and John Earle, a husband- 
*< man, our slaves, as being bom in our manor 
•* of Stoke Aginmorlande, in our county of 
" Cornwall, together with all their issue bom, or 
<< hereafter to be bom ; so as the said two persons, 
*• with their issue, shall henceforth be deemed by 
" us and our heirs free, and of free condition.*' • 
I am inclined to think that his majesty was 
seized with this qualm of conscience, on disco- 
vering that he could get his breeches made as 
cheap, and perhaps better, by a free tailor, than 
by one of his own bondsmen. 

Having thus shown that in every country in 
Europe slavery existed as a matter of necessit^y, 
so long as the faciUty of procuring food was 
great, I have now to draw attention to an- 
other part of the world, where it is to be sup- 
posed that none of the feelings of the people I have 
been describing could possibly operate. When 
the Spaniards first discovered America, the inha- ^ 
bitants were found to be in general little better 
than savages. Two countries, however, there were, 

^ Rymer'ft Fcedera, vol. xlii. p. .470. 
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in which civilisation had made some progress. It 
is truly instructive to enquire whether a contrary 
state of things was here found, or if the princi- 
ples of human nature were different in the old 
world from what they were in tlie new. It is no 
amall confirmation of the theory I have advanced, 
to find slavery existing from the very same cause 
in both Mexico and Peru. Robertson, in his His- 
tory, states • : " Every person who could be de- 
<< nominated a free man had property in land.*' 
" The great body of the people was in a most 
*^ humiliating state. .A considerable number 
" known by the name oiMayeques^ nearly resem^ 
M .bling in condition those peasants who, under 
•* various denominations, were considered, during 
. " the prevalence of the feudal system, as instru- 
•* ments of labour attached to the soil. The May- 
" eques could not change their place of residence 
«• without permission of the superior on whom 
"they depended. They were conveyed, toge^ 
<* gether with the lands on which they were set 
" tied, from one proprietor to another, and were 
" bound to cultivate the ground, and to perform 
<^ several kinds of servUe work. Others {Tamemei) 
^\ were reduced to the lowest form of subjection, 
*^ that of domestic servitude, and felt the utmost 
•f rigour of that wretched state. Their condition 
" was held so vile, and their lives deemed to be of 

^ Robertson's America, vol. iii. p. 166. Herrara, Dec.3. 
lib. iv. c. 7* 
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" SO little value, that a person who killed one of 
" those slaves was not subjected to any punish- 
" menf And again, speaking of Peru *, " The 
" distinction of ranks was fully established in 
•* Peru J a great body of the inhabitants, under 
*< the name of YanaconaSj were held in a state of 
" servitude. Their garb and houses were of a 
" different form from those of free men ; Uke the 
" Tamemes of Mexico, they were employed in 
♦• carrying burdens, and in performing every 
«* other work of drudgery.'* In modem timea^ 
the evils resulting from a too great facility of 
procuring food, are alluded to in Humboldt's 
Essay on New ^pfriri. It is there stated, that t " In 
♦* the streets of Mexico may be found 20,000 or 
" 30,000 wretches, who stretch themselves out 
" to the sun during the day with nothing but a 
** flannel covering, for if they work one or two 
" days in the week, it serves them for subsistence.** 
Let us now revert to that part of the world, 
which the public generally regard as the rival 
to the West Indies. In India, the existence of 
slavery has been insisted on in many recent pub* 
lications ; and the authority of Dr. Buchanan 
has been quoted to illustrate their misery and 
deplorable condition. This has been partially 
denied and partly admitted by those on the op- 

• Robertson's America, vol. iii. p. 212. Herrara, Dec. 5. 
lib. iii. c. 10. 

t Humboldt's Essay on New Spain, vol. i. p. 235. 
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posite side of the question. But, in reality, it is 
not by these merely general allusions, that much 
light is thrown on a subject. I have endea- 
voured to show, that there are three stages of 
society : the first, where slavery is instituted as 
the means of encouraging industry, and as the 
primary consequence emanating from a distinc- 
tion of ranks ; the middle, distinguished for high 
civilisation and happiness ; and the third, where 
the greatest misery prevails from a superabund- 
ant population to the supply of food. When, 
therefore, we turn our attention to India, and 
recollect how long that region has been peopled, 
we should naturally conclude it to be a high dis- 
grace to her rulers if any vestige of slavery re- 
mained, even many centuries ago. All the in- 
ducements to free labour have had ftiU time to 
operate ; and I acknowledge I had to reflect for 
some time before I could account for the conti- 
nuance of the system, when I perceived the cost 
of subsistence so closely assimilated to the returns 
of a man's labour. It can, however, be most satis- 
factorily accounted for. In all the countries in 
Europe, just at tiie period slavery was ceasing to 
be profitable, men knew well that they could sup- 
port themselves more to their liking, and work 
with greater energy, and, in a word, enjoy a su* 
perior degree of happiness, whien free than when 
in bondage. But what was the reason? Because 
they could act as they pleased ; go where they 
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chose ; assert their right to the protection of the 
state, and, above ail, because their earnings were 
secure. This last, the greatest and most inestimar 
ble blessing that can be possessed in civil society, 
gave vigour to their exertions, inspired them 
with hope, and placed before them the alluring 
prospect of themselves or their children here- 
after atiEaining comfort, wealth, respect No 
wonder, therefore, that those states blessed 
with good government advanced with most 
rapid strides to prosperity and distinction. In 
India, on the other hand, every person^ has heard 
of the institution of the castes. The lowest 
order of these, it is stated by Abbe Dubois and 
other authorities, amounts to no less than five- 
sixths of the whole population ; and as it is only 
into this lowest caste that a slave, when he be- 
comes free, can merge, it is necessary to en- 
quire, what are the inducements it holds out : 
what the protection it affords a man when he 
has procured his liberty ? In the first place, then, 
a man in this lowest caste cannot intermingle 
with any of the higher ; he is held in the vilest 
contumely and opprobrium; his degradation is 
so great as to place him in every respect on a 
par with the Spartan Helots: a slave in com- 
mon to the superior orders; and, above all, 
discouraged from labouring for himself, since he 
can possess no property. The laws of Menu on 
this head declare, ^< A man in the serviie caste. 
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^^ whether bought or unbought, a Brahman raay 
^^ compel to servile duty ; because such a man 
was created by the Self-existent for the purpose 
of serving Brahmans."* Again, " No collection 
" of wealth must be made by a Sudra, even though 
" he has power, since a servile man who has 
•* amassed riches gives pain to Brahmans ;'* andt, 
*• A Brahman may seize, without hesitation, the 
** goods of a Sudra slave ; for, as that slave can 
*• have no property, his master may take his 
" goods/' Since this, then, is the case, there 
is no inducement for a man to seek his liberty : 
he merely exposes himself to more temptation. 
And here 1 cannot forbear calling the attention 
to the West Indies. Who, I would ask, ever 
heard of a negro's little property being taken 
from him? When he has reared any stock, 
when he has amassed his five or his ten pounds, 
nay, his one or his two hundred pounds, he knows 
well they are as secure to him as the hogsheads 
of sugar are to his master. This sacred feeling 
pervades universally ; and it is unnecessary to 
observe that it is the first element of civilisation. 
But there is yet something farther to be said as 
to India. According to the early history of aU 
natiom^ slavery has been stated to be the first 
stage of society. We are likewise warranted in 
supposing it the last, and that in a tenfold 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viik4<15. 
f Ibid. X. 129. ch. viii. 4«17. 
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more aggravated and dreadfiil degree. We per- 
ceive that when, from misgovernment, population 
presses strongly against the means of subsistence^ 
as the lowest stage of human misery men sell 
themselves to another, for the sake of satisfying 
by a scanty subsistence the cravings of nature. 
That this exists in India we have the fullest proof. 
Abb^ Dubois, in his work, speaking of the 
lowest caste, observes, " Attracted by a stench 
<* of a rotten carcass, they fly in crowds to dis- 
" pute the infectious carrion with the dogs, the 
" ravens, and other birds of prey. They share the 
" mass of corruption, and retire to their dens to 
" devour it, without rice, seasoning, or any ac- 
•* companiment. Little do they care of what dis- 
" ease the animal may have died, for they make 
" no scruple to poison secretly their neighboui^s 
" oxen and cows, to provide a savage repast for 
" their ravenous appetites.'* * When such is the 
case, we need not wonder at the result. We ac- 
cordingly find from the same authority, that "The 
" most of them sell themselves, with their wives 
" and children, for slaves to the farmers, who make 
them undergo the hardest labours of agriculture, 
and treat them with the utmost severity.'* t And 
from another writer, " In every city is appointed 
" a guard, directed by proper officers, whose duty 
" it is to coerce and punish all such crimes and 
<< misdemeanours as affect the policy of that dis- 

♦ Page 454. f ^^ *^8. 
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- •« trict* Thiese ministers of justice are called tJie 
*^ Catwally and a building bearing the same name 
. " is allotted for their constant resort. At this 
•* place are perpetually heard the clamours of the 
*^ populace ; some demanding the redress of the 
injury of a blow j others for a fraud in the com- 
merce of farthings ; one wants assistance to 
. " take J some offering themselves as bondsmen ;, 
" others called upon for witnesses ^ the cries of 
** the wretches under the scourge, andthe groans 
•* of expiring criminals, complete a scene of per- 
>^fect misery and confusion.** * 

I am of opinion that what is here stated wiH 
have some effect in counteracting that most ex- 
traordinary assertion, tliat the working people in 
the East are better off than the negroes in. the 
West Indies. The idea ia itself is^ ludicrous ;; 
putting aside every other, eonsidieration^ , the 
abundance of food allotted in the one instancy 
aiid the scantiness in the other, ^ves the negroe 
an incomparable superiority. It ought, per- 
haps, to be added, that the farmers in the East 
are of themselves of the Sudra caste^ that is to 
say, slaves in common to the superior castes ; 
so that, when we read of a man selling himself 
to another, it 'means a slave's selling himself to 
a slave. We have now to make an observation 
or two regarding the culture of sugar. It has 

Qrnie on Gove rnment,a||d People of India, p. 452*. 

I 
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been shown in a former chapter that it is tat 
ike interest of this countrj to discourage the 
West Indies for the benefit of the East Let 
^ now consider the question as regards the peo- 
ple of India. In most publications a pathetit 
statement has been put forth, detailing the greM 
benefit which would be afforded to the inha- 
Jntants in India hj our taking our sugar from 
Ifaem; This sentiment has also been so gtsn^ 
rally and so strenuously urged by the most iiit^- 
ligent men in the House of Commons, that it 
may almost be said, that there is but one ojpinion 
i6n the sulyect throughout the nation : I hive, 
notwithstanding, some expectations of showing 
the very reverse to be the case. In the &ast 
pkce^ when we talk of benefiting^ tiiere are t#o 
interests to be considered — tb^ interests of tjie 
few, and the interests of the great mass of the 
populatibn : the interests of the East India Cottar 
f>any, tibeir servants and the nabobs, wd tike 
interests of the hundred millions whom tlK|r 
govern. I take it for granted* tilat it is whoU^ 
im favour of the Mter that the case is agitated-^ 
fm in the publications I read I i^ever see ih« 
kkiost itemote aUusions to so selfish an ol^ect as 
4hd concerns of the East India traders : it m 
always ike commiseration to be fdt for the |)oor 
Hind&s. . We have next to tionsider, that tfade 
is of two kinds, foreign and domestic. The 
quc^^lion, th^) is sirhply, which wfll benefit the 

21 



Hin<dfiB most^ a domestic or a foreign trade P 
Before going into this poin^ it is necessary t6 
make a statement as to the occupancy of the 
land. Notwithstanding that it is the want a£ 
ftiod which produces the biting poverty, the 
squalid misery, which has been already describ- 
ed, it appears that there is abundance of .fertile 
land unsettled. In Mr* Mill's History of India, 
it is stated, th^ *^ The population of* India, 
**'ilircwgh so many ages, must have bieen kept 
^down by excess of exacticm. Even in the 
'^ricdbest parts of India, one half of the soil 
^^ has inever been under cultivation/^ * To ex- 
plain the nature of this exaction I shall give a 
brief extract from Mr. Orme.^ ** Imitatiim hais^ 
>♦ coriveyed the unhappy system of c^»^:<essioa 
ffn^faicli prevails in the government of indostan; 
^< liirooghout all ranks of the people,, firoixt the 
'** highest even to the low^t subject of the eim^e. 
^ Every head of a vUiage calls hi« babitaJtiou the 
f ^ I>ixrbii)e, and plunders of their ;meal ,aiid roots 
4f tte wretelics of his precinct- Frotnhm'^e 
i^z^smd^ e^tofts Ihe w^ pittaece of salvw 
.-*< mbkh his penncioua tymnny has seized tbge- 
.H tb»^^ *be pbousdar seizes upon iiie greatest 
^Aare of the iemindar's cdlectionsj and then 
. f * jeoiures tine favour of his nabob by voluntary 
^ contributions^ whidi leave him not possessed of 

* VqL !• p. 156. 
I 2 
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<< the half of his rapines and exactions : the nsu 
** bob fixes his rapacious eye on every portion of 
** wealth which appears in his province, and never 
" fails to carry oflFpart of it. By large deductions 
** from these acquisitions, he purchases security 
** from Iiis superiors, or maintains it against them 
<* at the expense of a war. Subject to such 
<< oppressions, property in India is s^dom seen 
" to descend to the third gener|f6on.** • A 
reputable specimen of the govoinunent of that 
notable company, we must^^ow! In €biA 
state of things it is not c»fl9cult to point oM 
the advantages which a /domestic trade af* 
fords beyond any other,/ at least until every 
branch of it is filled up. This subject has been 
so clearly and fully illustrated on general prin- 
ciples by so many writers, that it will be only 
necessary to point out the peculiarities which 
appertain to India, and which make the aigti- 
ment ten times more applicable and conclusive 
as to her, supposing the happiness of the low^rt 
orders to be really the object desired. For the 
sake of greater clearness, let it be supposed tiiiat 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass twenty mil^ high 
•encompassed India — the cultivation of those priy* 
ducts destined for the supply of foreign countries 
would necessarily cease. The funds apprc^ri- 
' ated to this cultivation must naturally seek otiier 

* Orme on Government and People of India, p.450, 451. 
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channels; and there being no possible outlet 
they must^ obviously, be devoted to some em- 
ployment within the state. . In making choice 
of this employment, they will be guided by what 
is most in demand. Now, where the great mass 
of the people are in a state ofirtarvation, food is 
what is most in demand ; and as it is shown 
that there is still abundance of uncultivated 
land, the funds will, in the new state of things, 
be? devoted to the raising of food for the people. 
What, then, would be the result, after the lapse 
of scmie time ? First, as to the rich, they would 
not have the enjoyment o£ the same foreign 
luxuries as before. Their situation, then, would 
be worse. But, secondly, the poor would now 
have, plenty to eat, and their condition would 
be greatly ameliorated. The cessation, there- 
fbre^ of the foreign trade, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the export of sugar, so far from in- 
flicting an injury, increases the comforts of that 
cktss whose welfare is allowed to be the main 
object. Let it not be imagined that there is any^ 
intention here to under^-rate foreign commerce. 
Far from it. Foreign commerce is highly, be- 
neficial, as creating additional wealth, causing a 
greater distinction of ranks, and affording a 
wider opportunity for men to follow liberal pro- 
fessions, and otherwise accelerate the march of 
civilisation; but k; is. endeavoured to establish,- 
tbiit it is not beneficial, until certain branches of 

x3 
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the. home-commerce are filled up ; and to prov^ • 
that it may keep, for the benefit of a few, iint 
mass of the people in misery, if too prematomiyr 
encouraged. We may be ^till more sensible 6l^ 
the vidws here taken, if we cast our attention td^ 
Ireland. Every person is aware that provisioiidp 
to thel amount of millions, are exported aUtiif^' 
ally from that country. At the period of tiilJ 
great scarcity in 1821, many men, not in the^ 
habit of seriously reflecting on those subjectli^ 
were astonished, as justly they might, to heartdif 
Ve£»eli sailing up the Shannon with potatoesj-^tb* 
relieve the people on the verge of starvatiotHi 
while vessels laden with wheat and salted pi^ 
visions were coming down the river for export^ 
si^tion. This, all must allow, eviticed a stat# 
of things far from natural or healthy. It was 
in a great measure occasioned, though no doubti 
in tconjunction with other causes, by the faablOl 
of the people of business in Ireland, who wh^ 
possessed of any capital, rather wishing to be 
merchants than to follow the more homely occtiv 
pation of local traffic and production. This miiy 
be renderied still more apparent, if we conceiv^^ 
that out of the ^ limited funds appropriated fjb 
trade in Ireland, that large portion which ti 
now possessed by the export merchants, wiei 
directed into another channelv ^ore imme£-» 
ately favourable to domestic industry: say ft 
was devoted to an imprc^ed 4nd more scientific 
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Mode of ]&riiiirig of the land ^ to tt^i^ establisb** 
VMut q£ manufactories of those artless noMr im* 
ported: in a word, suppo^ another Leeds, or some 
Kttch large town, were established in the south, 
li0W speedily would the nation assume her pro^ 
pet bearing as^ to wealth and prosperity ; and 
•when all these several diannels were fuUy filied 
4ip, her merchants might then prosecute their ib-> 
^ei^ trade, more advantageously to th^^iaselve^ 
as well as beneficially to their country. 

If this be at aU applicable in the instance ^eci^ 
^ed, it is incomparably more applicable to ladia. 
{a Ireland it might be truly said, that jdiopgh 
^sdme money might be laid put in improved 
farming, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
^staMish any manu&cturei even for local con- 
«iumptioii, ojti account of ^e powerftil competi- 
tion of Bogland. But in India, the latter resource, 
AS yet, is by no means wanted. "Piere is d^re 
^Ibucidance of uncultivated land ; and the ^risdt ap- 
plication of the fimds now engaged to -supply 
fwmga traffic would b^e directed to the improve- 
ment of ordinary agriculture, necessarily contii- 
bulrag to the comfort and amelioration of the 
great mass of the people. It may be here en- 
^quii^d. Has not England derived her ^andeur, in 
*« great measure, &om her foreign trade P and 
"Would it not be for die benefit of Ghijia to enlarge 
ifce limited pojdon she ^jxercises ? — Most ^ssur- 
cedly, in bofli instances. But it should bg ^>seFvedf 

I 4 
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that in England the home-traffic, the improve* 
ment of agriculture, the canals in her interior^ 
and every thing relating to her internal busineas» 
have kept pace with her foreign commerce. And 
in China the land, as we are told, is cultivated 
to the tops of the mountains ; every branch of 
home-industry is filled up, and therefore dealings 
^witfa foreign countries become highly desirable^ 
In India, under the present management, such 
a consummation can never take place. There 
are two insurmountable objections, — the nature 
x)f the tenure of the soil, and the want of security 
to property. It has, therefore, been the policy 
of the mercenary men who govern, to regulate 
their dealings so that they,, or the extortioners 
who own the land, reap the whole benefit, and the 
poor Hindus derive nothing. Foreign commerce 
is extolled for the sole reason, that the gain which 
it creates may be obtained by the few, while the 
people, for whose benefit all governments were 
intended^ remain, as before, in misery. These 
observations are truly important. Sesl^ion after 
session, in the House of Commons, the most cooi- 
mon-place speeches are made, depicting the c^d- 
v^ntages to result to India, if tljis country were 
to import her sugar from thence. This sentimeji^ 
is echoed, with extraordinary industry, througfeh 
out the kingdom ; no doubt to the unspeakable 
consolation of those pious beings, who ima- 
jgine it a greater sin to use sugar made by slaves 
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enjoying a superabundance of food, than to eat 
that which is made by slaves pining under a 
scarcity. It has been my endeavour to expose 
the delusion; and, indeed, it appears to me, 
4;hat there is no proposition in Euclid more 
•clearly demonstrable, than that to over-en^- 
courage a certain export-trade must be perni- 
cious in a country where there is abundance of 
land uncultivated ; and where the mass of the 
people are starving. It is a misappropriation of 
the general funds destined for the support of 
industry ; a misappropriation for the advantage 
of the few, to the detriment of the many. 

If I am at all correct in my positions, it must 
be apparent that the pretensions of the East 
India traders are completely annihilated. I have 
shown, in a former chapter, that it was not for 
the interest of this country to import her sugar 
from India. I have now shown, that it is not 
for the interest of the people in India them- 
selves. A person would, perhaps, think me 
straining the point, if I were to state, that every 
spoonful of East India sugar consumed in this 
country merely goes to benefit, first, the rapa- 
cious owners of the soil, then the heartless mono- 
polists and traders, but that in its remote conse- 
quences it operates in a certain way to deprive 
the poor Hindu of a comfortable meal. Yet if 
men of reflection maturely weigh what I have 
written, it is very far from being a paradox. 
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So different, as Mn Hume said, is the result of 
measures in politics and commerce from wfaa^ 
at first sight, would be expected. 

I have now concluded my summary of the 
history and nature of slavery ; and I am of opi- 
fkion it receives considerable elucidation from 
the state oi society in the eastern hemispl^e» 
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CHAP. VI. 

fUE. FOREaOING REFLECTIONS STILL FURTHER ILLU^ 
TRATED BY MODERN EXAMPLES. 

In proqeediDg to a further development of 
the views taken of the nature of slavery in die 
preceduig chapters, and in bringing to the test 
of our own experience the question, whether 
there is aqy likelihood of effecting the cultivation 
in the West Indies by free labour, we are nature 
ally first attracted to St. Domingo, both from 
the magnitude oi the example, and from the si- 
milarily of its products to those of our own i^ands* 
It will not be necessary to dwell on the scenes of 
massacre and outrage which marked the progress 
of the blacks in dbtaining their liberty ; with 
these, it is presumed, the reader is fully ae« 
quainted : our more immediate object is to en# 
quire if any coercion is employed to enforce 
labour; if the amount (^ the cultivation denotes 
general industry ; and, lastly, whether the negroes 
are retrograding >or advaJKnng in civilisation. 
With regard to the first very important particn- 
lar, a gneat misunderstanding prevails in genera] 
tltroughout this country. When freemen are 
spok^ cf,^ we naturally entertain the idea: el* 
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persons living as they please, following what 
employment they like, and, whether they work or 
not, we consider it a matter which belongs solely 
to themselves, and one with which the govern- 
ment has no concern. This state of things, there 
is the most ample authority to conclude, hi^ 
never yet existed in St Domingo. From the first 
period that the inhabitants enjoyed any tempo- 
rary tranquillity after the insurrection, it will 
be unequivocally found, that whatever laboof 
was performed, was compelled by the desn 
potic proclamations of those in authority^ 
After the negroes were emancipated, and im- 
mersed in eveiy species of anarchy and licien- 
tiousness ; when Santbonax, the commissiones 
from the National Assembly of France, returned 
to the island in I796 ; one of his first measures 
was to issue a proclamation calling upcm tb^ 
freed negi'oes to devote themselves to industry t 
he imperatively commanded them *^ to renounce 
that state of vagrancy which the laws of the Re^ 
public would punish ;** and in case of disobe* 
dience, the most severe penalties ivere to be 
inflicted. The result of this was what might havd 
been expected. Men, recently surrendered to 
the full gratification of their own will, and having 
no immediate stimulant to excite them to exeN 
tioDj would naturally prefer roving about as sol- 
diers, or rather banditti, than to return to their 
former lajborious mode of life. Accordingly, it 
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•fs stated in the public papers of that period, that 
^* they refused to return to their labour as had 
-been enjoined. They in answer alleged, that 
Being freemen they would only work when , and 
)as long as they pleased." This state of things 
.being likely to continue, it was soon discovered, 
that something more than a mere proclamaticm 
was necessary ; and a company of agriculturists, 
.called police guards, were established, for the 
purpose of enforcing the work . of cultivation. 
* It was the duty of this body to take cognisance 
;«f the time and quantity of work performed, 
••conformably to the prescribed regulation ; and in 
.case of failure, punishment was inflicted ia the 
anost exemplary manner. The new correction 
ibr indolence presented a striking contrast to 
;that which has been formerly employed. It 
has been stated, and I have never yet seen it 
tjontroverted, that at a later period, when the 
jhorrors of murder had become familiar, and when 
-the population were rapidly relapsing into a state 
of barbarism, the offender, for a repetition of the 
most trifling misdemeanour on a plantation, was 
^ shot Indeed, after the final evacuation of the 
.French troops, the reins of the tyrants who suc- 
ceeded, present, in most respects, the ordinary 
£satures of African sovereignty. 

What, however, is most essential for the British 
-public to consider, is the striking and unan- 
swerable circumstance^ that whatever labour is 
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on in St Domingo is performed by com^ 
jjMilsion. All those who have possessed authoaity 
M dcmrinion have perceived the practical iHufl^ 
tration, that men will not work in a field merdy 
£M"the love of perspiring, so long as they have a 
yhntain or a banana tree at their elbow. On ii& 
liead) indi^ndent of the many prodamatiote 
istnied in the progress of the revolt, and during 
the various intestine commotions, the prindple 
HMty be perceived, dearly established, and ideiK 
tified in the Code Henri. In the ^d article di 
iim code it is stated, <* Work shall commence 
^ With the daylight, and be continued uninter^ 
^< rupted until eight o'clods: ; one hour is allotted 
** to the labourer for break£ist on the spot idiere 
'*^ employed; at nine work recommences untfi 
u noon, when two hours* repose are grafted 
^^ them; at two o'clodc exactly they recommence 
"P^ work, and shall not leave off l^fore night-&tt/^ 

Art. 26. **No labourer, without permissiofi 
« of the lieutenant of the king, shall £d)sent hitil^ 
•^ telf from the plantation on working days, ua^ 
*^ less this be obtained through the overseer <ir 
«* conductor.'* ! 

Art. 17. " The law punishes the lazy sutA 
^ viagabonds, among whom are comprehended 
" labourers of both sexes who shall quit the ba^ 
"bitations in which they have domidled, in 
^* order to reade in towns or other places, where 
^* they are foibidden to settie.** < 



- Wm these punidttneBte a» hra been already 
Blluded to; and I '^rould metdy d^kti laiiy 
fefts<mabte peisbn to contrast the eoncUtio^ i^the 
imgtoeB at large^ unijbr trhat is teltiiod tlb^ 
lieWly'-acqiiired ikmdonJh with the itate of dav^ 
ijdiicfa formediy existed. The negrom on the 
{dantations are^ unless a change hai^ v^iy rec^^ 
tBken {dace, in every respect i^laved to the stele. 
They a^e ^lav^s doomed to perfi^rm a r^idar 
apportioned Is^our, and amenable to this subi^- 
trary juxisdictioi^ Of some crafty neighbour, who 
hy his (funning or superior bruelty has acquired 
autborityv They are completely deprived of 
^ose kindlier feeliogs of attachment Miiich exist 
on ev^y well-msmaged estate, aiid wbich make 
the n€^ro look np to his master fer ilnmedia^ 
assistance and protection* And, in condusioa 
on this head, it may be observed^ that tii^ greater 
|K>rtion of the crop is afterwards exacted ai 
ta:les to mieet the ai^umed exigencicis of govern* 
Hient. * 

Having thus shown that the work pei^imed 
is entiroliy of a con^piulsory nature^ the next ob* 
ject is naturdly to ^aquire into its amount. In 
this psurticdiar the result corresponds to what all 
writers assert in theory ; namely, that individual 
management must uniformly be better and more 
productive than the vague arid indefinite super- 
intendance of the state itself. It could not be for 
a moment expected that any general regulations 
could cotrect the desire of idleness, and accord- 
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ingly the labour is done merely by starts, per^ 
ionned at that season when the crops are getting^ 
in^ 0nd when the superintendents of labour* are 
more strict and tyrannical. During the remain- 
der of the year, idleness is universal ; and it. is 
most material to reflect, that the cultivation which 
requires regular attendance and industry haf 
iinally ceased. Coffee is the only article now 
produced to any extent ; the formerly numerous 
^d magnificent plantations of sugar are long 
since in ruin ; the continued labour was soon 
found irksome ; and all the mandates of autho- 
rity were insufficient to promote exertion, so 
long as the immediate coercing power of one 
kind or another was not present. It may not 
perhaps be unnecessary to state, that the coffee 
now exported is gathered from the trees planted 
before the revolution ; the labour requisite for 
this service is obviously exceedingly trifling ; and 
as this article is alone brought forward to display 
the industry of the Haytians, it demonstrates, in 
a striking degree, how erroneous are the state- 
ments continually adduced regarding this nomi- 
nal proof of the productiveness of free labour in. 
the West Indies, I shall here give an abstract of 
the exports in I79I : 



Clayed sugar 


" • " 


70,227,708 lbs. 


Brown do. 


M a • 


93,177,512 


Coffee 


- 


68,151,180 


Cotton 


m m m 


6,286,126 


Indigo 


m 

. w ■ « 


930,016 
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indepeiident of minor articles of cultivation. At 
present it is difficult to asciertain the exact ex- 
port. The quantity given in the Haytian docu-; 
ments considerably exceeds the correspondilig 
imports as stated in the official returns of the 
Countries with whom they are engaged in trade. 
I: shall give both, leaving the reader to chclioae 
whichever he ihinks most correct. It is unne- 
cessary to allude to sugar, the cultivation of tiiat 
article beingbarely equal to supply the local con- 
sumption of the island. , 
' -' ■ • •. ' . * 

Coffee exported, (from Hajrtian papers, a^ 

brought forward by the abolitionists,) 
■•''' 1822, to United States^ or in ships of the 

United States - - „ - - 10,144,578 Ibt. 
Great^ Britain - - - - 1^,548,951 

France - - - - • - 9,458,877 

Holland and all other parts - ' * 1,965,988 



$5,118,394 lbs. 



' Coffee imported, per official returns, into 

Great Britain in 1822 - > - - 4,662,784 IbB. 
United Stajtes - - - - 8,394^393 

13,067,177 lbs. 
I have looked over the imports into Hol- 
land, together with some statements re- 
lative to iPrance, and the result induces 
me to suppose that the amount to be — 
added for dtrect importation into the 
Continent cannot exceed - .- 4,500,000 Ibs- 

17,557,177 lbs. 
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In 1791, the value of thecoffee, 68,151,180 lb&, 
as laid before the legislative assembly of France, 
was 51,890,748 livres. 

The value of the total exports was ^00,301,634 
livres. 

Now, supposing the returns of labour and 
profits of stock to have been assimilated, as no 
d^vbt they were, between coffee and other arti* 
cles, the quantity of labour performed in the 
island was equal to producing 261,500,000 Bis^ 
of coffee. Say, then, there were even 50,000 
negroes massacred, and the population reduced 
from 450,000 to 400,000, the quantity of labour 
now performed should be equal to producing 
«82,400,000 lbs. But it is only, according to 
the Haytian documents, 35,118,394 lbs. The 
conclusion, then, is evident j allowing for the 
small quantity of cotton and cocoa said to be ex- 
ported. At present, for every day that a man 
works, he is idle six, according to the statements 
given by the African Institution, and thirteen 
days idle according to the official returns taken 
from the other countries. And even this is not 
the whole. If we consider the circumstance that 
the coffee-trees were planted before the revolu- 
tion, we may add several days more of idleness, 
for one of work. • The cultivation, I apprehend, 
ynVi continue to decrease; whether it does or 
.does not, however, is a matter of little moment 
to the' argument. Accordingly as the coercion 
of the police guards, or overseers of work, as I 
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believe tibey are now termed, is more or less ri'^ 
goroiis^ in a similar proportion will be the quan- 
tity erf produce exported. 

. In viewing this lamentable falling ofi^ there are 
$Ofn^ weighty qonsideraiions which should not be 
forgotten. Here it cannot be advancedi in pallia- 
tkon^ that it takes time to teach a people industry* 
The inhahitaiits of St Domingo had been long 
accustomed to work ; they were fully acquainted 
with the routine of each species of cultivation ; 
they had the estates and buildings in complete 
order ; and yet such is the undeviating weakness 
of human nature, that they allowed all to go to 
waste, to indulge, even at some hazard, their pre? 
dominant propensity to loiter about in idlenes$* J 
conceive that a more satisfactory proof qould not 
be advanced of the correctne^ of the principles 
2 have bee9 endeavouring to establish : and t\k9^ 
as regairds the present manners aod state of sooietjjr 
of the negroes^ they have in the aggregate suf^ed 
greatiy both id cotnibrt and happiness. It i9 
ptetty universally known, that, previoudy to tlw 
nsvohition, St. Domingo was decidedly the far- 
thest advanced of tlite Weat India settl^nents^ 
The most diversified scenes of industry, decorated 
yfiih all the omameaits of art» struck every be- 
holder with admiration. Who i3 there who now 
travela in the interior,, ajid beholds the splendid 
mansions in ruin, ihe fine gardens and parterres 
overgrown with weeds, who can repress a sigh 
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at the mournfiil scene of devastation ? In no 
small degree is that feeling increased on seeing; 
perhaps, a negro emerge from a miserable hut, 
moving along in slothful a]pathy, with no induce- 
ment to rouse his faculties, beyond the payment 
of his unwilling tribute of exaction to some fe- 
rocious, military minister of oppression. I do 
not pretend to say the treatment by the French 
planters in former times was unexceptionable: 
I only assert, that the condition of the negroei, 
generally, has changed for the worse ; and 
that the visitations of despotic rule are by far 
more hated than the authority formerly exer- 
cised by the master. In a very short time they 
will be, in the interior, destitute of clothings 
and many articles of immediate necessity : for 
one of the best of reasons, — the cost of the 
equipment of the large body of troops swallows 
up so great a portion of the exports. The num- 
ber of men in the army amounts, it is stated, to 
not less than 25,000, living in unbounded UceQr 
tiousness, and ready at the least provocation. to 
plunder the defenceless. As to morality, all 
xdsitors allow it to be quite unknown. Sundjiy 
is the great day for riot and amusement ; and 
it is stated, that such as are seized occasionaBy 
with a compunctious visiting of conscience eaaily 
compound for their sins by liberal contributions 
to some of the adventurous priests who visit them 
from the Havannah. . . , j 
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. Although before I left the West Indies I re- 
ceived many other statements from gentlemen 
^hoi had been in the island within the last one 
or two years, and who drew a truly deplorable 
picture of the state of society, I have purposely 
avoided enlai-ging on any thing which writers on 
the opposiite side of the question might attribute 
to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of pro- 
ceeding conduces to vulgar recrimination and 
abuse ; and the public, becoming disgusted, 
give very little attention to what is brought 
forward by either party. When this is the case, 
tiie course to be pursued by those in authority 
is ' surely obvious ; and that it has been so long 
delayed implies, in my opinion, culpable neglect. 
Institute an impartial enquiry : there are many 
officers of the navy, and other persons of unquesr. 
tionable authority, not at all interested, who are, I 
understand, capable of giving the most ^mple 
evidence as to the state of things in St. Domingo. 
Why are those persons not examined ? It is the 
only mode of setting at rest the contradictory 
statements and fierce contentions which serve 
po much to perplex and obscure the question 
at issue. It is to be hoped, that the West 
India body will have this desirable measure 
accomplished in the ensuing session of par- 
liament ; and I will venture to declare that it 
will remove much of the delusion that prevails 
so extensively on the subject of negro emanci- 
pation apd free laboiir, 

K 3 ' 
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In the mean time, to persons of much reflec- 
tion, what has been brought forward, relative to 
the small quantity of produce exported, will, ill 
the various deductions, almost establish eveiy 
thing that is required. 

In the first place, it is clear, that our coloiliM 
would liot be worth the keeping, if they produced 
no more in proportion than is now produced itt 
St. Domingo. The abolitionists, therefore, should 
honestly acknowledge that, agreeably to their 
principles, it is not intended to retain the West 
Indies- as productive possessions to the British 
crown. 

Secondly. It has been demonstrated, that thcJ 
negroes in St. Domingo, in the aggregate, only 
work one day in ten. Now, if there be any truth 
in what all our moralists assert, that idleness is 
the fruitful parent- of almost every evil, we muf 
eaisily imagine the prevailing licentiousness, pro- 
fligacy, and general depravity of manners, even 
had they not been described by almost every 
person who has visited the island. 

Thirdly. As regards their present civilisa^ 
tion and future prospects, it can easily be shown 
that they must of necessity be fitr inferior to the 
slaves itt our own settlements. Let us here con* 
sider in what civilisation consists. Is it noi in th^ 
enjoyment of many comfbrts j increased aecom- 
inodation in lodging and flimitut^ ; a superid* 
quality and display in clothing ; and an augment- 
ed participation in the various cohVettientes df 
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life? In i^li those particulars, the Haytians must 
be exceedingly defi(uent, as they are ui^tble tp 
pay for any thing beyond a comparatively triflitig 
importation. By way of illustration and contrast, 
I afaall here specify the imports into Demeranif 
from wjhence there is no export They are taken 
from the returns given in by the naval officer, by 
command of government 

From Great Britain and Ireland, 18^. 

« 

Hardware 5^48,561 Brought up ^6260,750 

Hats 9,583 Soap and candles, 16,315 

Bricks and lime 10,076 Glass, earthenware 1 1,21 1 

Puncheons, hoops, 1 ofifU)R leather, &c. 14,729 

&c. I ^,bUb Malt and cider 10,876 

Paints and oils 11,530 Wines and spirits 31,282 

Other articles 49,619 

Carry up ^6260,750 • 

Cocket value ^426,799 

Brom Holland f.227»499» ex.12 - - - 18,958 

British America fish and lumber - - 112,523 

WestLidies 22,688 

United States - 54,038 

All nther parts - - - - - S,4l7 

^638,421 



I • 



In Demerara there are 74,418 slaves, and not 
more than 3000 whites. Now, what is imported 
for their use, allowing a fair rate of profit, will 
be found to exceed what all the exports of St# 
Pomingo coifld purchasej though. she has five 
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times as great a population. What, then^ is the 
result ? Is it not obvious that the black inhabita&ts 
of Demerara must enjoy five times more of thow 
comforts and conveniences of life which are uni- 
formly regarded as the attendants aiid attributes 
of civilisation ? It is unnecessary to advert to 
any difierence caused by the consumption of the 
whites, that probably being more than balanced 
by a proportionate superiority in number of the 
coloured people in St. Domingo. I have made 
this exposition for the purpose of more fully 
pointing out the extraordinary fallacy in what 
the abolitionists term the valuable trade to 
Hayti. Added to this circumstance, when the 
morals, and religion, and prospect of future ad- 
;vancement of the negroes is considered, it must 
be admitted that St. Domingo has woefhlly disap- 
pointed the sanguine hopes of the philanthropist. 
The example is in every respect so applicable, 
as to make it criminal in a statesman to overlook 
the many lessons of experience which may be 
gathered from contemplating the progress of the 
revolt, from the first dawning of discontent, to 
the present unhappy consummation. 

The second case generally adduced relates to 
the American negroes carried off during the late 
war, and placed as free labourers in Trinidad. 
Mr; Clarkson states, that when they were about 
to be introduced into the island, the inhabitaiits 
were clamorous in their objections ; but the 
governor - having resisted their prejudices, the 
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T^stih has shown his discernment. If it is 
4V>aatit here that no danger has followed the 
-measure, the assertion may be perfectly correct ; 
for it appears to me that none could ever have been 
lW;ionally apprehended, as the negroes had the 
rfhll opportunity to gratify their principal desire, 
that of doing nothing. But if it is insinuated, to 
exemplify the proposition that the cultivation of 
the West Indies can be carried on by free labour, 
-Ot that those negroes work beyond the cost 
-df mere subsistence, I must be permitted to 
say, it is perfectly erroneous. The council in 
Trinidad soon found it necessary to make enact- 
ments restraining these people from practising 
vagrancy. In the fiscal regulations of the islam^ 
ilatedl5th November, 1816, and 11th June, 1821, 
•is specified the manner in which they are to be 
hired out ; and the result is precisely agreeable 
td the leading position we have maintained, 
tliat they just work so much as will procure 
them food, and supply them with what other 
little articles they require in conformity to 
their relative condition in the society in whidi 
they are placed. To accomplish this in Trinida:c^ 
it may be naturally supposed, requires no great 
exertion : the rate of wages per day is two or 
i;hree shillings ; in one or two days they can, 
therefore, earn what will last them through the 
week ; and, ^ accordingly, one or two days they 
work, and not beyond* This is abundantly testi- 
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fied in the proceedings of the council, and hy 
every evidence we can gather from the coloufm 
To expect a different conduct from them, would be 
to consider them superior to Englishmen* If w^e 
take any of our own trades, at a period of gtoirf: 
temporary activity -~ that of tlie coopers, in Lon- 
don, for instance, during the American wai; 
when there was a great demand in that businew 
— we shall be borne out in maintaining, by every 
merchant who has had any orders to get exe^ 
cuted, as well as by the master-coopers theob- 
selves, that the workmen took that opportunity 
to combine for higher wages ; and that, in the 
aggregate, they did not come to their work^ 
perhaps, until Wednesday, in place of Monday 
morning, as formerly. I must acknowledge, I 
am astonished that those plain, practical illus- 
trations of the incorrectness, not to say the ab- 
surdity, of the statements emanating from the 
African Institution, iare not more attended to hy 
the public ; for how indisputable must be our 
position, when it is at once equally applicable to 
and confirmed by people in almost the first state 
of nature, and by the most advanced and civiV 
ised society in the world. 

I shall now advert to a case very frequent^ 
brought before the public. The copyhold-s^ 
tem of Mr. Steele, of Barbadoes, has been eu- 
logised by almost every writer opposed to the 
coioiues. It will be merely necessary to quote 



the Wotds df Mfi CkYkMln. After describing the 
viifioim adv^mtages in the different details of' 
matiagemeht, he states, " The net clearance df 
the estate was above three times more than tt 
had been ten years befoi*e.-' Now, in replying 
tb this extraordinary statement, I do deeply la-» 
ttient that the West Indian advocates should have 
been so devoid of judgment as to consume time 
by going into a tedious analysis, and proceeding 
step by Step t6 refute the general argument ad- 
vanced. I shall adopt a plainer and more simple 
course, atid I merely put the question. Is it to be 
conceived that the planters of Barbadoes are so 
careless of their interest, and so ignorant of busi,. 
nfess, as not universally to adopt any mode of 
matlagemeut in the amelioration of their negroes 
that WdUld augment their incomes in a three* 
ftrfd degtiee ? Had Mr. Steele cried out, «« 1 
have itnproved the cohdition ftf my slaves j it 
is true, it has bfeen a<*cotfipliihed by a serious 
dimiiilition of income ; but I am satis^ed at that) 
in the proud consolation t>f having alleviated the 
sufferings of my feUoW-^ctieatures/' In thi* case 
I Would have deemed the matter Worthy of ex- 
amination. But that unhappy declaration about 
the profit gives such an air of rottiance to the 
Whole, that f^ apprehend the thinking part of the 
community will readily perceive that the plan was 
a failure, and the proof of the failure was its nW; 
being followed. The planters saw pretty deafly 
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that the work was always backwsMrd, and that the 
press for subsistence had not yet become strong 
enough to induce the negroes to labour. There 
is something really presumptuous in a few feeble 
writers attempting to teach the West Indians 
their business ; such people may rest assured, that 
their fancied projects of increasing the returns 
of sugar-cultivation excite about the same smile 
of calm contempt in the Barbadoes planters as, 
no doubt, would arise if one of the latter should 
come to this country to teach any of our popu- 
lar brewers a better mode of making porter. 

Some negroes enfranchised at Tortola are oc-. 
casionally noticed as an instance of safe and ad- 
vantageous manumission. In replying to this 
particular example, a few observations will 
suffice, as the writers of the African Instituticm 
have themselves admitted every thing that is re- 
quisite to establish our point. They state, in 
very plain words, that the freed blacks abandoned 
the cultivation they were engaged in, on account 
of the price ^^falUng very low.*^ Does not this 
at once confirm the whole argument, that men 
wiU not work further than to obtain subsistence, 
in conformity to their relative condition in so- 
ciety ? It has been the object of this work to 
establish two great points. First, that it is most 
desirable to continue the cultivation of the West 
Indies in those products which have an ex- 
changeable value in this country ; Secondly, that 
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this can never be accomplished by the negroes^ 
if left to themselves^ unless there be a coercing 
power of one kind or another in operation. The 
first, I trust, is indisputable ; and, indeed, it is the 
end the administration avowedly desire. The 
latter, then, arguing upon this example in Tor- 
tola, can be brought home in a shape that alt 
men must consider decisive. It serves at CMice 
to reduce our antagonists to a dilemma, allowing 
them neither to move to the right nor the lefti In 
Tortola, there are numbers of slaves engaged in a 
certain cultivation : did not some returns accrue, 
it is obvious that their masters would not continue 
ibem in slavery : a certain number are made free; 
free men will work more than slaves : if, then, the 
cultivation aflforded any profit in a state of slavery^ 
to freemen it must afford still more. But the Af K-- 
can Institution assert, that those so emancipated 
will not work, under the excuse that the price of 
the produce ** is too low.'* The conclusion, then, 
is clear ; the desire of idleness predominates ; 
and a stimulus of one kind or another is indisi 
pensably requisite to obtain the performance of 
the labour. Indeed, so irresistible is the love of 
indolence in men slightly advanced in civilisa- 
ticm, that they feel it irksome to bestow the least 
exertion, even to raise necessary food. In Tor- 
tola they cry out, that there is dread of starving! 
The meaning of this simply is, that their subsist- 
ence is not produced, as it were spontaneously ; 
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for« I beliqvei if the same r^gular> Qpntinued wA 
UbonQW application» fear ten boiirs a day, wevc 
devoted to th^ land, as 13 the case in 1^ ccmnt^^ 
th^re would be little danger of a scarcity* 

I have one other instance to bring fcurw^^di 
wh^h tb^ abolitionists, for reason^^ well known t9 
tbeina^lves, carefully keep in the back groui^t 
There ii^ a, fa^-famed establishment in Berhic^ 
dignified with the name of the Winkel depurt* 
ments whiclv cquld we get ait ^ its littW W* 
crets, would not only give us some insight into 
the nature pf free labour, but would admir^^bly 
exhibit the candour, impartiality» and love qf 
truth, of those men engag^ in the sa,cre4 g^j^^f 
of humanity and patriotism*. Qa the liitb qf 
April, 1824, Mr. Buxton made a motion in tibu? 
House of Commons for certain papers a»nd a^-t 
couqts, relative to. the expence pf the crowi^ 
negroes throughout the West Indies* Thf^se 
were produced j and we find every thing fairly 
stated, relating to the several colonies,. witJi 
the single exception of Berbice. In place, then, 
of a statement of the accounts^ I shall insert the 
following lettejT ; t^ 

f^In obedience to titie Earl Bathuxst's coij*- 
« njands of the 19th July last, that I should trans* 
<^ mit an account of all sieves in possession of His 
" M^esty's g|pvejirum*pit in thiji cplpny, statiBir 
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«< ihow many are under twenty ye^r^ of age, and 
*^ aho an account of all exp^cea incurred for 
^ their maintenance^ &c., I immediate^ applied 
« to Mr. Walker, the crown agent, for the re^ 
<<• quired information ; I, howev^^ regret to state» 
<> that I have hitherto been unabte to obtain it 
<< from him ; the only document I have yet re^ 
*< ceived being a list of tiie n^roes attached to 
<< the Winkel department* which I io9e no time 
^^ in transmitting to you. Sir- 

'*< Mr. Walker seems to have some he^tation in 
^^ making the required returns* and has generally 
^* referred to the lords of the Treasury, to whom, 
^ he says, he always transmits his accounts. Jn 
«< the hope that Mr. Walker will put it into my 
** power, without much farther delay, to obey 
<< the Earl Bathurst's commands, 

"I have the honour of remaining, 

"Siiv 
f • Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) *^ Henry Beard.** 

^ H, Wihnot Hortony Esq. M. P., Under Secretary of Stoic 
Jbr the Colonial Department^ Sfc. S^c, S^o^'* 

To a perw^ who ,hasi raided either in De- 
merara or Berbice it will be tolerably easy to 
€onq)rehend why some hesitatScm would occur 
befoorethe pn^r returns would be prodmced; 
and to perso«is in thi^ couptey, the keeping the 
matter a *wret will, no dpubt, establish eyefy 
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thing we desire. Any commentary from me wouAd 
weaken the obvious conclusion. The number:j»P 
negroes is 300, and the expence of keeping itheme 
has amounted to several hundred pounds. What 
an inimitable illustration of the theory of the 
African Institution ! Expence in Berbice ! wher^' 
I am certain, had these negroes beloi^ed to a pri^ 
vate proprietor, in place of any expence incurred,' 
the net income would have been thousands. And 
let it be further considered, that these negroesiiad 
opportunities beyond the common, of being train- 
ed to habits of industry. They were surrounded 
by men aU engaged in labour ; every inducement 
in the way of wages was before them ; the c&^ 
lony, rich and fertile, presented a full and ample 
field for exertion in each description of work : a 
scarcity of hands is there universally acknowledge- 
ed ; and yet, with all these advantages, the plan 
has turned out a complete and miserable failure. 
Sierra Leone only remains to be adverted ta 
Here, however, the example is not by any means 
in point, as, I believe, there is little or no cultiva- 
tion carried on within the colony of an exchange- 
able value, so far as the trade to foreign countries 
is concerned ; and even if there were, it is of quite 
a different nature from the products of the West 
Indies. Regarding . the civilisation and gene* 
ral advancement of the inhabitants, it is much 
more than Questionable, whether any improve- 
ment has taken place for a number of years 
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past ; at least, if there has been any, it would be 
difficult to point out what effect it has produced 
in the state of Africa in that quarter. When 
we consider the enormous sums this settlement 
has cost ; the sanguine hopes entertained of its 
success; the extraordinary fostering care be- 
stowed upon it by the African Institution, for 
the sake of consistency and character ; it must 
be acknowledged, that it presents a remarkable 
instance of the extent to which men will per- 
severe in error and delusion. The plan has failed, 
in reality, from an ignorance of human nature. 
Indolence and the consequent evils arising from a 
too great facility of procuring food, operate here 
as well as in the West Indies. It should have 
been the primary step in effecting civilisation of 
the settlement to have corrected this evil, by es- 
tablishing a proper tenure of the land : so ne- 
cessary a measure never was instituted ; and I 
fear that the world will wait long before the 
highly-vaunted dissemination of knowledge and 
arts will, by the medium of Sierra Leone, make 
much progress in Africa. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NEGROES IN DEMERARil^ 
AS TO WORK, FOODj AND MEDICAL ATTENDANCE* 

1 NOW proceed to lay before the reader a series 
of details of the management and domestic eco- 
nomy of the negroes. The committee to whom 
I acted as secretary, applied to a number of re- 
spectable medical practitioners and managers, 
residing in different parts of the colony, for 
reports illustrative of the general treatment of 
the slaves under their charge. These reports 
were considered to be as scrupulously framed as 
if given under the sanction of an oath ; and they 
were furnished for the purpose of presenting as 
many facts as possible, to enable a general re- . 
port to be framed, applicable to the colony at 
large. On mature reflection, however, it has 
appeared to me more proper to give the originals 
themselves, as I conceive a better opportunity is 
thus afforded to the disinterested enquirer to 
judge for himself of the merits or demerits of the 
system. 

The managers reports are from the following 
gentlemen : — • 

r 
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Mr. Donald McDonald, resident in the colony 24 years. 
Mr. John McLean, - - - 14 years. 

Mn George Rose, « - - - 25 years. 

Mr. A. M^Crae^ - - ^ - 18 years. 

Mr. Joseph AUeyne, - - - 15 years. 

The medical reports are from 

Dr. Watt, coast of - Demerara. 
Dr. Bell, - - Essequibo. 

Dr. Mackay, - - Island of Liguan. 



MANAGERS' REPORTS. 



"Sir, 

<* I have received your letter addressed to me, of the 
4>th instant, requesting me to furnish such information 
(for carrying into effect the intentions of the public 
meeting held in George Town on the 24th of February 
last) as I can from my own observation and experience 
certify on oath, if required, on the following points : — 

" 1st. What length of time I have been in the co- 
lony. 

*^ 2dly. During that time, what number of plantations 
and negroes I have had under my charge as manager. 

*^ Sdly. To state the different periods I have been on 
each, and what has come under my observation gene- 
rally, as to the treatment and condition of the slaves, 
the quantity and quality of food and clothing given them> 
and the quantity of daily labour required of one able 
man, either on a sugar, coffee, or cotton estate ; with the 
medical attendance, care in hospital, wine, and other 
supplies, furnished on such occasions. 

«< 4thly. To state if the slaves that I havehad under my 
charge had any opportunity of receiving religious instruc- 
tion ; or if I knew of any person preventing the negroes 

l2 
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attending public worship ; find if so^ who and for wbsl 
cause? 

'* In answer to these particulars I have to state^ that 
I bare been in the colony twenty-four years and thrw 
months, in which time I have managed five estates. 
On the first there was a gang of 50 negroes, the second 
158, the third 268, the four£ 224, the fifth and present 
estate 315. On the first estate I lived 2-i> years, on the 
second 3|, on the third d|, on the fourth 4 months, and 
on this estate 10| years ; but previous to my having the 
management of an estate, I was two years as overseer 
on one estate, and two years managing a task-gang. 

Government. — ** Previous to my own experience, I had 
been taught to understand, that the prosperity of the estate 
depended on the judicious treatment and good condition of 
the slaves, which latter object could only be obtained by a 
constant and minute attention to their dispositions, to 
discriminate between the well-behaved and vicious in- 
dolent characters composing the gang ; encouraging the 
former by cheering and approving expressions, and 
punishing the latter, or holding them forth as repro- 
bates, when deserving of such : otherwise, an indiscri- 
minate attention to their wants, and more especially so 
when sick. When referred to in any disputed case, to 
deal justice impartially. My own experience has bsl 
too well verified all this, as can be testified by the gaqg 
and property now under my charge. When I first 
came to the colony, punishments were much more fre- 
quent and deserved than they have been for several year$ 
back ; and I know, in many instances of late yeai's, that 
the whip has been carried by the drivers more from 
custom and as an emblem of authority, than as an in- 
strument of chastisement. Although with the vicious 
disposed it must be kept constantly in their view, thai 
punishment will be the reward of improper conduct. 

Pregfiana/ and Child-birth* — " When a woman proves 
pregnant she immediately relaxes from her usual quantity 
of labour,which when ascertained, a young or weakly ne^ 
gro. is put to assist her, or she is sent with the weak gang 
where the work is lighter. This she continues till her sixth 
or seventh month ; after which she does little or nothing; 
but, under the idea that exercise is absolutely necessaxj 
for her health in this state, she is enjoined to keep moving 

8 
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nbout until her confinement, when she is allowed rice, 
or barley^ and sugar^ besides her usual allowance of 
food ; also a person to attend her^ besides the midwifef 
during fourteen days. At the expiration of six weeks 
she brings her infant to be named; after which she 
again resumes her labour, but which, for twelve months, 
is very little to be calculated upon. She does not turn 
out for half an hour after the rest of the gang in the 
morning. In about two hours she returns, and remains 
with her child half an hour, and she returns from the 
field half an hour before the rest of the gang. The same 
is again repeated in the afternoon. On the slightest 
indisposition of the infant she resorts with it to the sick 
house, where she remains until she chooses to leave it of 
her own accord ; her work in the field being so little 
calculated upon for twelve months, that it is a matter of 
indifierence whether she is there or not. Mothers of 
children on this estate do not turn out for half an hour 
after the rest of the gang, and leave the field half an 
hour before the others, until their children are two 
years of age, and some of them after that time. Ex- 
clusive of all this, there are two old matrons to attend 
to the young children, and feed them, during the ab- 
sence of their mothers. Women with young children 
are allowed an extra allowance of rice, or other light 
food, for thdr use^ until they are older, when they are 
r^ularly fed by a cook, who has no other employ- 
ment. 

FoodnndCloiking. — ^^ Except a few months during the 
years 1803 and 1804, when such a scarcity of plantains 
prevailed throughout the colony, no negroes under my 
charge have been served with less than two bunches of 
plantains weekly, which is at all times consid^ed as much 
as a negro can possibly consume; but in very few in- 
stances have they been restricted to two bunches, as, 
upon every estate except this, they have had the free 
use of the walks. The only difference in this is, that 
ih^ plantains are brought home to them from the walks ; 
and if they require more, they can go for them ; also 
2lbs. oi salt fish weekly, except on this estate, and 
those under the same attorneyship. Within the last 
jfive years they have been allowed Slbs. weekly ; ugvalids 
and children half that quantity. But during the few 
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months of the years 1803 and 1804^ above alluded i6f 
although plantains were so scarce, the negroes under my 
charge, and those in the neighbourhood, were fed on 
flour corn meal, andiOther wholesome substitutes, and for 
a short time on an ample allowance of flour^ atyilS2* 
per barrel. Their usual clothing consists of a blue 
cloth jacket, b)ue cloth trowsers, a hat, 4 ells of Osna- 
burgs, 4 ells of checks, each, and a cap Jbr the men ; 
the wometiy a hat, blue-cloth wrapper, blue-cloth petticoatt 
6 ells checks, 6 ells Osnaburgs, and a handkerchief^ 
each : the children the same kind, but in less quantity. 

Labour. — " In regard to the labour required of an 
able man. In holing land, the usual quantity is about 
15 roods, or 450 feet; however, I have known some to 
do more, but this in a great measure depends upon the 
state of the soil in wet or dry weather, but the above 
is about the medium. Weeding young canes about 30 
beds, or 9 to 10 negroes to weed an acre ; but I have 
known some do more : however, this depends upon the 
state of the weather^ and the foulness of the canes, but 
the above is about the medium: 15 negroes to cut 
and carry canes for one hogshead of sugar, where the 
carriage is 25 roods each way ; this- also depends upon 
the state of the canes^ if they are clean, and a good crop 
on the ground. In digging trenches, one rood of n 
10-feet trench, four shovels deep, or 10 feet of a 12-feet 
trench the same depth : to haul trash and supply 20 beds 
or 50 roods. On a coffee, to weed one coffee row, over 
50 roods per day, trenching the same as before. Picking 
coffee depends upon the crop ; if plentiful, they can pick 
three baskets a day, sometimes more ; and when not so 
plentiful only two baskets, and sometimes only one. On a 
cotton estate the labour is much the same as on a coffee 
estate. Weeding the same, and the rate of picking de- 
pending on the state of the crop. 

Treatment of the Sick. — " The duties of a manager 
soon make him acquainted with the local diseases 
to which the negroes are subject, as well as to the use of 
medicine ; and although the medical practitioner on all 
occasions attends the estate every second day, when ne- 
cessary every day, and sometimes twice or three times^ 
as the urgency of the case may require ; but if in the 

* A florin or guilder is \s, 8d. sterling. 
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absence of the practitioner a negro complains to the 
manager of being sick ; if the case is only slight^ a 
little simple medicine is administered; but if more serious, 
the practitioner is sent for,when he prescribes ; which pre- 
scription is entered into a book kept for that purpose in 
the hospital, at the same time giving directions of the 
same to the sick nurse ; and when a compound mixture 
IS required, he makes it up himself. The most intelli- 
gent and trusty negro is generally selected for sick nurse^ 
who is previously sent for one or two years with a me- 
dical practitioner to learn to bleed, to know the medi- 
cine, and weights and measures. When many patients 
are prescribed for, the sick nurse brings the book to the 
overseer twice a day or oftener, to repeat the prescrip- 
tions, so as to refresh his memory ; and when more at- 
tention is required from having many patients confined, 
or any one dangerously ill, an overseer is to attend to 
see that they get their medicine and nourishment, if 
possible, more regular. After the visit of the practi- 
tioner, whether the manager has been present with him 
in the sick house or not, the sick nurse always brings 
the book, in the first place, to the manager ; besides the 
attendance of the sick nurse, if any one is dangerously ill, 
if a man, his wife is made to attend him, if possible, more 
for his comfort: if a woman, one of her family, or a ship- 
mate, whom they always look upon as sisters, and call 
them so. Children are always attended by their mothers. 
Nothing is considered too good for them when very ill. 
Barley is daily served for their use, also rice, and when 
necessary, sago. Port wine is used freely lor such as re-^ 
quire it, and when the state of the disease will admit of 
it. From the 6th till the 19th of February, 1822, I 
administered to a negro, named Liven, (now alive and 
in good health on this estate,) 24 bottles of Madeira wine, 
for which I charged in the monthly return^ 36 per dozen, 
and he continued for some time afterwards to take 
4 glasses of port wine daily, besides the most nourish- 
ing food: he was then labouring under an attack of 
locked jaw. 

. « Mr.Goddard, the manager of Arthurville, of which 
estate I am attorney, charged in the monthly returns of 
January last, for four dozen bottles of Madeira^ wine, at 
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f. 44f per dozen, administered to the n^ro woman Ama* 
rintioj of that estate^ who was also labouring under an 
attack of locked jaw. She is now recovered and quite 
well. Were I to mention the many instances of the 
like liberality and attention to negroes while sick, that 
have come under my observation, a quire of paper would 
not suffice to contain them. 

Sights. — " Yet it may not be, foreign to the sub- 
ject to mention the independence of the slave to his 
master in as far as regards his property. It iWh 
quently happens that the master, or manager, of an es- 
tate does not rear sufficient feathered stock to supply 
the sick house, and in which case he is obliged to pur- 
chase from the negroes, who always rear an abundance ^ 
therefore, on these occasions, when a fowl is required, 
the sick nurse is directed to the negroes' yard : and I 
have seen it sometimes happen that the sick nurse ha& 
taken the fowl of the very person whom it was intended to 
make soup for, and unless he was otherwise wishful to 
dispose of it, he did not hesitate to evince his displeasure 
at being fed on his own fowl, although he had at the 
same time received two guilders as the value of it. 
Something similar was related to me a few days aso of 
a woman that had been sickly for some time, and re* 
quired to be fed on nourishing food ; however she died ; 
and after her death her daughter came to the manager to 
receive the value of ten fowls belonging to her mother^ 
which^bad been killed for her by the sick nurse during 
her illness. No class of people are more alive to their 
own rights than the slave population of this country; and 
when these happen at any time, or in any way, to be 
the least infringed upon, they do not hesitate to seek 
for redress ; if oppressed or wronged by the manager, 
they apply to their owner, if present, or if absent, to hit 
attornepr, who on all occasions is most ready to ea* 
<Mure mto the cause of their complaints: sometimes 
th?y are of a very trivial nature^ being hardly wortb 
iiot3cing9 and are only brought forward by some of the 
ignorant of the slaves, who nave been urged on by th^. 
more artful and vicious, for the purpose of forwiurding 
thdur own private designs: but when a complaint is 
better founded, it does not un&equapitly happen that the 
manager is discharged, the overseer or whomsoever the 
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complaint may be against. In case the slave considers 
himself aggrieved, and fliinks be is not redressed as he 
.OBgfat to be, be does not hesitate to apply to the fiscal, 
whom I have never known to neglect an application of 
lilts kind, or omit making the necessary enquiry into the 
cause of such complaint : these sometimes turn out, as 
I have mentioned before, to be ixistigated by the artful 
and vicious, but when better founded they are always 
redressed. If slaves are curtailed in the least, either 
by mistake or design, of the time allowed them for 
-break&st and dinner, or made to work at improper 
hours, or punished on trivial occasions, they do not fail to 
make complaint pf it, and are redressed aceordingly. 

Meals, — " The hours of breakfast vary in different 
situations. On the river estates it is considered not whole- 
some to turn them out early in the morning, therefore they 
are allowed till half-past 6 or 7 o'clock ; they work till 12 
o'clock : if not inclined to eat in the morning they carry 
some food with them to the field, which they use when 
hungry : from 12 o'clock they are allowed till half-past 
1 o'clock for their dinner : it haj^ns with many of 
them that they do not eat, but carry their food with 
them to the field, and use it when they require it : they 
work till 6 o'clock, or sun down, and never later. On 
the coast estates they go t»ithe field about half-past 5 or 6 
o'clock^ they return at/lialf-past 8 or 9, are allowed an 
liour for breakfast, when they go to the field and work 
till half-past 1 o'dock : they are then allowed an hour jfor 
dinner, and afterwards work as before till 6 o'clock, or 
sun down. I have known some n^oes allowed more 
-time for breakfiAst and dinner than I have specified above, 
but never any les^. 

** Excqpton oneestate in the neighbourhood of George 
Town, where I resided 3 years and a half, the negroes 
ilCMler my charge had not an oj^ortunity of receiving 
rdigiotts instruction: from this estate they r^ularly 
Moad it, sudii as dKX)6e, and never have been on any 
<)Ccasion, or in anyway restricted from doing so; nor 
Iiave { known of any person preventing them fr«ia 
attending public worsfa^)* 

'^ I remain, Sir^ your obedient «ervant, ^ 

(Signed *^Do»ja.D M'iDoNAij>. 
^ Mmids JPieasure, 12A Jtferci, 1824/' 
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"Sir, Freedensloop, 3d March, 1824. 

** In reply to your printed letter of the Ist insti» 
which I had the pleasure to receive yesterday, I 
beg leave to state, that I have been residing constantly 
in these colonies for nearly fourteen years. I was first 
employed in plantation Lusignan and Nog-Ems, EiMt 
Coast, and remained there in the capacity of overseer 
and manager for six years. The number of negroes 
was about 450, and the cultivation was coffee and 
cotton, (with ^00 acres plantains,) until the beginning. of 
1813, when the cane-cultivation was adopted, and 
gradually extended until sugar alone became the pro- 
duce of the estate. The negroes appeared to me then 
to be as happy as any class of people I had ever seen. 

Houses and Food. — " Their houses were made of hard* 
wood frames, and the roofs covered with best Wallaba 
shingles, covered on the sides with boards, and divided 
into commodious and comfortable apartments for the dif* 
ferent families. They received two bunches plantains each 
a week, served every Wednesday and Saturday, being 
brought home from the walks, and delivered in presence 
of one of the overseers at their houses. Fish and salt were 
regularly weighed out to them every Sunday, and rum 
and tobacco was always under my charge to give them 
occasionally. On Christmas-day they invariably re- 
ceived double allowance of fish, pork, or beef, mm, 
tobacco, and sugar ; and no restriction laid on any en- 
joyment they might think of, (consistent with good 
order,) on that or the other holidays. 

Clothing. — «* Their clothing was sent out from Eng- 
land annually, and distributed among them immediate^ 
on its arrival, in the following manner, viz. the principal 
men get a superior hat, lined jacket, cloth trowsers, chedc 
shirt, blanket, and cap each : field men, a hat, jackel^ 
blanket, and cap eacli : women, a hat, cloth wrappi^^ 
6 yardsOsnaburgs,3 ditto checks,blanket, a handkerchief^ 
thread and needles each. Youths and girls got the same 
as* the adults did, and the children were supplied with 
blankets, checks, and Osnaburgs almost every quarter. . 
♦ Medical Treatment. — "The hospital and lying-in 
house were made on the most comfortable construc- 
tion that could be suggested by the then attom^y^ 
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Mr. John Wilson ; laid out in different apartments for 
the different sexes, and furnished with every convenience 
that could contribute to the ease or eventual recovery 
of the sick. Beef, pork, barley, rice, sugar, and wine, 
were always on the estate, and given to them with the 
greatest readiness. The medical attendant was Dr. Rob- 
son, a gentleman remarkable for professional ability, and 
unremitting attention to his patients. He furnished 
every sort of useful medicine ; and when he considered 
a negro seriously ill, I and the overseers watched every 
night in our turns, to see that the doctor's prescription 
was regularly administered. Every manager must use 
his oti^ngudgment in prescribing medicines in common 
cases^ that may arise in the doctor's absence* In order 
to guard against any bad effect resulting from this 
'practice, the names of the negroes so prescribed for, 
with the supposed complaints and medicines given, are 
written in ar book, which is shewn to the doctor, when 
he visits the hospital ; and it was a rule in that employ to 
send it with the return every month to the attorney. 

** I removed from Lusignan on the 1st January, 1816, 
to Plantation Washington, a cbtton estate, with 306 ne- 
groes ; and being under the same gentleman, their treat- 
ment was in every respect the same as I have already 
described. I was 12 months on Plantation Friendship, 
East Coast, a cotton estate, with 140 negroes ; and I can 
^conscientiously affirm, that I never saw or heard of 
people better treated. I resided on Plantation Forbes, 
Berbice, as attorney and manager, for three years : the 
-cultivation was sugar, and gang 325. I had an un- 
limited power to pay every possible attention to their 
comforts ; and the instructions which I from time to 
time received from the proprietor clearly proved that he 
<XHisidered the property of the estate to rest on the 
health and happiness of his negroes. I came to this 
estate in April, 1822, and found a gang of 356, cul- 
tivating sugar and coffee. 

Food. — »* There are 200 acres bearing plantains. 
And the negroes are allowed, without the least re»- 
striction (provided they sell none), to carry to their 
houses as many bunches as they wish- The head people 
get every Sunday, without one exception, 4lb. fish 
each, and the other men and women 2lb. each, weighed 
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out by the overseer for every individual. Tbenvh^ 
gan^ at work get a dram every day, and two in rainy 
wea!uier^ and tobacco occasionally. The working creates 
get, besides their weekly allowance^ fish and plantains, 
cooked every forenoon^ whenever they may be employed* 
Clothing andmediealTreatmenU — ^^The clotliing is dis-' 
Ixibuted amongst them, the same quantity and quality to 
each as I have already described. The sick are visited al* 
most every day by the medical practitioner, who furnishes 
abundance of medicines. They have two nurses to attend 
them, and are furnished with blankets, bedding, and flan- 
nel-gowns whenever required. There is always pork, beeG 
barley, rice, and wine in abundance on the estate, for the 
jexclusive use of the sick, which are given in such quan- 
tities, and at such periods, as the doctor and I think 
necessary ; and our character in our different pursuits 
being in some measure dependent on the state of the 
gang, it becomes a matter of interest to us to devote oiir 
united and best attention to this department. Huma- 
nity is considered foreign to our principles ; but I feel a 
perfect conviction that no man among us is so callous 
to the sufferings of a fellow-creature as to treat a sick 
negro with the smallest shadow of neglect. I never 
yet saw one die from a circumstance that human en- 
deavours or foresight could prevent. 

Work. — " The quantity of work required of an able ne- 
^gro daily depends, in a great measure, on the state of tb^ 
soil, and like all general rules^ must vary according tf> 
circumstances. On a cotton estate I have been in the 
habit of working the negroes as follows ; viz. the first 
weeding after the crop was over, or the trimming finishedy 
when the grass was heavy, I put 6 prime negroes to an 
acre in the front land, which was either of a hard or 
soft clammy surface, accdrding to the state of tb^ 
weather, and S in the new back land, which had always 
a loose kind of loam on the surface ; the second weed- 
ing 5 in front, and 4 a*back : and third weeding 4 in^fi'ont 
and 3 arback, to an acre. Ginning 50lb« was exp^ted 
from an able man ; but never did I exact more, although 
I have seen some, betting with one another, bring 100 
to 105lbs. each. Cleaning SOlb. was expected firo^i a 
woman ; but tSoi& operation depends on dexteri^ of 
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httnd Inore than on bodily strength, llie ablest woman 
not always the best cleaner. Baling with < Braith- 
waite's machine/ 4 prime men finished 10 bales. CofBse 
being generally shaded with plantains^ the air is ex-* 
clnded, and the growth of grass and weeds consequently 
sUppred^ : I put 4 able men to weed an acre, trim the 
plantaitls, Und pull the water-sprouts off the cofiee-trees* 
Picking : wh^ the trees bear well, and^ the berriei 
ripe^ an able negro can, with ease, pick 30 to d6lbs« net^ 
for which he is invariably rewarded with tobacco^ rum^ 
or meat. Stampings &c. is performed by cattle. Cleaii'- 
jng depends on the quality and the manner ih which it k 
stamped and pulped. I have seen women clean volun^ 
tarily 150lbs. that could not clean 50lb. of an inferior 
quaUt^. 

Canes. — " Holing lands, 8 by 2§ feet, I exact from 
ah able man (the soil being stiff) 30 roods, equal to 21 
to ah acre. 

Weeding^ — '*' Grass in young canes is generally very 
light weeding ; it, however, requires great caution, and 
is, consequently, more tedious in its operation than In 
any other cultivation ; I put 7 to 9 to an acre. 

Cutting and carrying Canes.-^** If they are thick and 
clean, and the field SO roods wide, average distance being 
7| roods, I put 12 men to an hogshead of sugar, weigh- 
ing 1500lbs. 

Carrying Canes to the MilL-^** I put 1 prime man t6 
eveiy hogshead of sugar. This, however, must depend 
on the quality of the canes, and the distance of carriage* 

Carrying green Megass, — *^ which also must be regu- 
lated by the distance; I put S to 2 casks of sugar. 

Fire-men. — ** I put 2 to every furnace, and 3 carrying 
dry negroes. 1 boiler man to every coj^er. 

Trenching.-^^^ I give a prime man a rood of a 12-foot 
trench, 4 feet deep. If a navigable canal, and 5 feet 
deep, with parapet, I give ohly 10 feet. 

Small DrainSy*^-^*^ 2 feet wide Mid 1 deep, I exact 26 
roods ; ditto, 18 inches do. do., SO roods. Whatever the 
size or dimensions of a drain or trench may be, I expect a 
prime negro will dig 550 to 600 cubic feet a-day. The 
quantity of daily work, however, of every description tliat 
r have specified, exacted from a gang, averages at least 
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I fourth less than that allowed to prime people. In re-* 
gard to the condition of the slaves who have been, and 
are, under my charge, exclusive of the indulgences al- 
ready particularised, they invariably had extensive fields., 
in the most productive soil (a-back) in the estate, culti- 
vated in various roots and vegetables ; and about their 
houses every description of feathered stock peculiar to 
this country, for which they effected a ready sale, either 
in their respective districts, or at the town market; and» 
as a proof of the advantages an industrious negro may 
possess, some have deposited ^^600 in my hands, con- 
sidering it more secure with me than in their own4x>8- 
session. The Sunday was and is still their own, and 
they attended public worship as frequently as they 
wished ; and so" far from preventing them, I h|ive 
given them passes and letters to get them baptized, 
which were produced on the trial of the late missionary 
Smith. They enjoyed every comfort ; and I am con- 
vinced that slavery was only known to them by name, 
until their minds were inflamed by ambiguous preaching 
and religious sentences, selected from various books, and 
explained in language strongly calculated to impress them 
with the idea that their condition ought to be better, and 
that their masters were their enemies, inasmuch as they 
deprived them of supposed rights. 

" I have to apologize to you for the length of my letter, 
but the queries you have put demand answers that must 
carry their explanation with them : and to a person 
unaccustomed to/ commit his ideas to paper, elucidation 
upon any subject carries him to a greater length than 
he first, anticipated ; this I trust will plead my excuse. 
I have stated facts, however, which I am ready at all 
times to prove ; and if they contribute, however little, to 
strengthen the information required, or to the attain- 
ment of the object the committee have in view, I shall 
be most happy ; and with my best wishes for its success, 

" I am, very respectfully, 

**Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) "John McLean, jun/* 
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"Sir, Plantaticni GoodHope^ March Sth^ 1824. 

^^ Agreeably to your request I send you the following 
answers to the interrogatories in your letter of the 4?th 
instant, which, if necessary, I could testify on oath to be 
what I have observed since I have been in the colony. 
- " I have been in the colony nearly 25 years, have 
had the chai*ge of six estates as manager, which had 
about 2246 negroes on them, viz. of the Best and 
Phoenix about 12 years, of the Hague between 3 and 4, 
of the Columbia and Golden Grove about 3, and nearly 
4 years of the Good Hope, about 2 of which I had also 
the charge of the Greenwich Park, the adjoining estate, 
on all of which the slaves have been well treated, 
and punishments never inflicted without good cause, 
sometimes very slightly, for ofiPences which would have 
transported or hanged them at home. 

General Condition* — " They have comfortable houses, 
raise as much feathered stock as they like,have their nets to 
catch fish, and as much ground as they choose to till; they 
have also often half a day and sometimes a day given them 
to cultivate yams, cassava, arrow-root, &c. &c. for their 
own use and disposal, besides their allowance of food 
weekly. It was always the wish of those proprietors 
whose estates I have had the charge of (as I believe it 
it is generally of all our proprietors), that their negroes 
should be weU treated; and I have studied their comforts 
as much as possible, and have had the satisfaction of 
seeing them cheerful, happy, and contented. The 
young children are brought to a Creole house, or nursery, 
where there are some old women to taka care of them, 
while their mothers are at work. Pregnant women are 
required to do very little work, and that of a very light 
nature ; and during their confinement they have a woman 
to take care of them, and give them whatever they re- 
quire. They are not expected to do any work for a 
month after their delivery, but have a nurse to attend 
to them and their children, and to give them projper 
nourishment. After the expiration of the month they 
bring their children to the manager, who names them, 
and each woman receives a present for her infant and 
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herself; and for a length of time after this period they 
are put to very li^t work^ as near to the ntirseiy as 
possible, in order that they may attend to their chUdrcbf 
for whom they get whatever is necessary. TboMi 
women who have most children receive various other 
indulgences* 

Wcfth. — ^ The working people are not generally srat to 
work till half- past 6 in the morning, in which case th^ gel 
their breakfast before they go» and come home at II?. 
After remaining an hour and a half they go out ftgitof 
and come home in the evening about 6 o'clock. Some* 
times they go out earlier, and have more time in tber 
middle of ue day : in the time of crop the most able' 
people are divided into spells, to do the work about the' 
builditigs, in order that it may not come to their turns 
more than twice or thrice a week. Night-work is as 
much avoided as possiblie, and the women favoured in^* 
every way, particularly those with children. I have 
always thought, and still do think, that the negroes are 
far better o^ than our labouring class at home, as they 
are provided for in every way as long as they live ; thfey 
are never prevented from going to see their friends from 
one estate to another on Sundays, or during the week 
after their day's work is done. 

Food. — ** Every working negro receives 2lbs. of good 
salt fish, the head persons 4lbs., and the children lib. 
per week^ when this cannot be obtained, pork, beef, her** 
rings, or other things in proportion. Upon those estates 
where there were plantains I have generally allowed them 
to tut as many as they required, and where they would 
not grow in sufficient quantity, they have been purchased^ 
as they prefer them to any other vegetables : the head* 
people get two glasseis of rum a day, and the rest of thi^ 
gang generally one, and 'in bad weather, in crop tittle^ 
sometimes two. Salt, pipes, and tobacco, occasionally^ 
and extra allowances at the holidays, viz. at Christma%' 
beef or pork, fish, rice, sugar, rum, tobacco, and pipes^ 
and at Easter and Whitsuntide the same, with the ex* 
option of beef or pork. On these occasions they amttsi^ 
themselves in any way they like without restraint. 

Clothing. — ** The working people get a complete suit of 
clothes annually, and double allowance to the head men. 
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Linen, checks, osnaburgs, salempores, needles and thread 
to th6 whole, with a blanket to each every second year *^, 
and occasionally knives, razors, scissai*s, looking-glasses, 
iron pots, and fish hooks to the grown people. 

Labour. — ** The quantity of labour required from one 
able man on a sugar estate is, to hole or bank for canes 
across from 40 to 45 roods, to weed canes about one-sixth 
of an acre ; in digging out drains in canes, coffee, and 
cotton about 25 roods, say ^2 teet wide, and one shovel 
deep, new navigable or draining trenches a rood square 
of about 5 feet depth ; in digging old ones it is regulated 
by the state they are in. Weeding coffee one-eighth of 
an acre, and cotton about the same. Weeding plantains 
one-fourth of an acre, but it depends upon the heavine^ 
of the grass ; in fact, these things are regulated by a 
person's judgment more than by any particular rule: 
at any rate, I am sure a labourer at home would do more 
than any two of them that I have ever seen. 

Medical Atteiidance, — " There is always a skilful medi- 
cal man employed to attend the sick on every estate, who 
resides as near the centre of his practice as he can, and 
visits the hospital every second day, or oftener if neces- 
sary ; and whatever he orders, either as medicine or nou- 
risnment, is given to the patients, such as wine, porter, 
beer, bread, flour, rice, sago, fowl or mutton soups, or 
indeed any thing ordered by their physicians, or fancied 
by themselves. They have a comfortable hospital, rooms 
divided with beds and bedding, and careful nurses to at- 
tend and take care of them. The head overseer goes 
with the doctor to the hospital to see his prescriptions 
attended to, and I have known, where cases required 
it, of another, and sometimes two medical men being 
c^led in, besides the one practising for the estate. 

Religious Instruction. — " Some of the negroes I have had 
under my charge have not had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction, no church or chapel being 
in the neighbourhood of their estates; at the best, they 
frequently went to town to church, which I encouraged by 
affording them the means of crossing the river, and they 

benefited by it ; and others attended the missionary cha- 

* 
' * On some estates every year. 

M 
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pels, which I never preventecl, though 1 never bad any good 
opinion as to their doctrine, hut have observed that they 
did not teach them any thing to their advantage ; for 
they did not behave so well afterwards as they did before* 
" I have never known any person prevent their negroes 
from attending public worship. 
** I have had frequent opportunities of observing a great 
many estates in different parts of the colony, and there 
wBSvsimilar treatment on them to what I have mentioned. 
I was attorney for some of the estates I have lived on^ 
and also for the Union and Affiance between|three or four 
years, which had about 580 negroes on them^ and they 
were treated, as nearly as possible, in the same way ia 
every respect. 

" I am, Sir^ 

" Your most obeilient servant^ 

(Signed) ^* George Rosr.'* 



" Sir, Plantation Endeavour^ March 4, 1824. 

'* In compliance with the request of the Committee, 
appointed by the public meeting, held in George Town, 
on tlie 24th of February last, communicated to me in 
your letter of this date, I have the honour to. state 
for their information, that it is now nearly 18 years 
since my first arrival hi this colony, during which period 
I have held under my charge as manager, 3 plantations ; 
Plantation New Hope, with a gang of 230 oegroes for 
3 years ; Plantation Bilboe, with 350 negroes for about 
6 months ; and Plantation Endeavour, with 245 ne- 
groes for nearly 3 years, where I at present reside. 

Treatment. — «* The treatment of the slaves generally, 
as far as I have had an opportunity of observing in this 
colony, has been of as mild a nature as the system by which 
they are governed can admit of. Their condition I con- 
ceive to be comfortable and happy in most cases, and in. 
ail instances, where the good conduct of the individual 
merits the kindness of the master. The quantity of food 
generally allowed to them I consider abundant, and the 
quality extremely wholesome, and well calculated for 
labouring people in this climate. The clothing with 
which they are furnished is in my opinion quite suffi- 
cient, both as r^ards their comfort and health. So 
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much fox* what their masters furnish them with : but in 
speaking of the articles of food and clothing, I may be 
here permitted to remark, that the facilities allowed the 
slaves generally, in raising various descriptions of live 
stock and ground provisions, is so great ^s to enable the 
more industrious class to furnish themselves with many. 
of the luxuries of the one, and extravagancies of the 
other. 

Labour. — *^ The quantity of daily labour required 
of an able man, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of observing, is as follows, viz. in shovelling, to throw 
out from 450 or 500 cubic feet of a trench in a day; 
in cane-holing to dig from one-twentieth to one-twenty- 
fifth part of an acre ; in weeding and moulding young 
canes, to go over one-eighth or one-ninth of an acre, 
and so on in proportion ; varying, however, in this 
as in ail field- labour, according to the state of the 
weather, cultivation, and nature of the soil. These three 
circumstances operate so much either in furthering or 
retarding field -labour in this colony, that it is almost im- 
possible to lay down any general fixed rule to go by ; so 
that in this department a great deal must be left to the 
discretion and correct judgment of the manager. 

*• As it is, of course, the object of the Committee to 
obtain every information that may tend to promote the 
happiness or comfort of the slaves, and having myself 
had an opportunity of introducing a system on this 
estate which, in my opinion, has added both to the 
comfort and happiness of the negroes under my charge, 
I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me here 
to state the nature of that system. 

^^ About 12 months ago I adopted a plan of tasking 
the field labourers in all sorts of work \ this I was in- 
duced to do from two considerations ; first, because by 
the old system there was no inducement, in the shape of 
reward, held out to the labourers to make them exert 
themselves to finish a day's labour ; and, secondly, on 
account of the constant harrassing duty that was required 
of the persons having the charge of the slaves employed 
in the field : by the system of tasking, the negroes know 
-what they have got to do for the day as soon as they 
muster for work in* the morning; and there is a strong 

m2 
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inducement and reward held out to them in knowing 
that when their task is finished, the rest of the day is 
their own : it is also attended with a very great relief to 
those having the superintendence of the field-work, as 
there is no necessity for their harrassing or pushing on 
the negroes with their work, as the people themselves 
are generally very anxious to finish their task, and the 
only attention that is consequently required from an over- 
seer or driver, is to take care that the work be well 
dope. Having carried on this tasking system for about 
three months, and finding thenegroes highly satisfied with 
it, on account of its contributing so much to their com- 
fort and happiness, by enabling them to devote so much 
time to their own purposes; and finding also that a 
whip was never required by a driver i7i thejield^ I was 
induced to order the drivers to discontinue carrying their 
whips to the field altogether, ftnd to reserve to myself 
the sole power to inflict punishments for all offences. It is 
now nine months since this last system was adopted : and 
I am happy in being able to add, that it has contributed 
greatly to the general contentment and good behaviour 
of the negroes, as well as to the interest of the owner, 
by whom, I believe, it is felt and acknowledged. The 
Committee will, I hope, excuse me for making this di- 
gression ; and I shall now proceed to state what I know 
relative to the medical attendance and treatment of the 
slaves, as well as to their religious instruction. 

Medical Attendance* — " With regard to the former, 
medical practitioners are invariably employed by every 
owner of slaves that I have known in the colony, to at- 
tend upon them when sick. On plantations the medical 
attendant generally visits once every second day; and 
when there are any dangerous cases he visits as often as, and 
at whatever periods, he may be required. The hospitals 
are generally amongst the best buildings on every estate j; 
comfort, convenience, and ventilation are studied in thejr 
erection; they are invariably kept clean, and are in most, 
cases well calculated for the intended purpose : they are 
attended by one or more nurses, as circumstances may 
require, mid the medicine, in all dangerous cases^ is aid- 
ministered by either an overseer or manager. I haviei 
neV|B^* known any limitation as to the necessaries requjlred, 
..for jjie sick; they have in all cases (which have come 
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under my observation) been supplied with whatever the 
medical practitioner ordered. 

Religious Instruction. — " Several of the slaves that I 
have had under my charge have had opportunities of 
receiving religious instruction. I never prevented any 
of them from attending divine worship, but I have 
known some persons who did not wish their negroes to 
attend missionary chapels> upon the plea of those 
preachers extorting money from them, and instilling 
dangerous doctrines into their minds. 
" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

*^ Your very respectful obedient servJant, 
(Signed) « A. M*Rae.'' 



"Sir, Liguan, March \6th, 1824.. 

^* In reply to the queries contained in your letter of the 
4th instant, I beg to state, that I have been for 15 
years a manager in this united colony, and during that 
time lived on three estates : — 

H**te*T" } ^^^^ ^^^^' Demerara, with 200 negroes 3 years 
£1^^^^^°" i West Coast, do., 150 dilto 2 ditto 

And Plantation Blenheim Liguan 323 dilto 10 ditto 

where I still reside. 

Treatment* — *^ The treatment of negroes, which has 
come under my observation, as been such as to render 
their situations in everyway comfortable; and the univer- 
sal good conduct of those in the above-named estates 
gives me reason to suppose that they were always satis^* 
fied with their condition. The circumstance of their 
being allowed to raise as much stock of different kinds, 
that could not injure cultivation, as they chose, together 
with provisions of every description, and for which lat- 
ter purpose they were allowed a certain extent of ground 
to cultivate, and occasionally a small portion of time, 
enabled them to supply themselves not only with arti- 
cles additional to their comfort, but even with luxuries, 
such as clothing of the best description, &c« 

Food* — ■ " The quality of their food was good : the 

M 3 
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quantity allowed to adults per week 2lbs. of salt fish, 
as many plantains as they required, salt, sugar^ and rice, 
in sufficient quantities when applied for, tobacco every 
month, and pipes occasionally. From one to three drams 
of rum per day, as the state of the weather rendered ne- 
cessary. Those from whom much attention was required 
in the manufactory of sugar, had extra meals of pre^ 
pared food daily. 

Clothing. — " The annual allowance of clothing to 
each man (except those in confidential situations who 
received more) was one stout cloth jacket, a hat, pair of 
trowsers, salempore for two aprons, knife and razor. 
For a woman^ 2 wrappers, and 2 petticoats, 1 of 
each stout cloth, hat, a handkerchief, shift, needles, 
thread, and scissars ; and every second year each indivi- 
dual above 4 years had a blanket. Children are allowed 
clothing of the same description, and in like proportion : 
they also have two meals of prepared food daily, besides 
a weekly allowance of fish and plantains, according to 
their ages. 

Labour. -^ *• The hours of labour in the fields, in 
fair weather, per day, never exceed 9 : women who 
are nursing their children, from 5 to 7 hours, according 
to the age of the child. The labour of an effective man 
for a day is to dig 10 feet by 12 of a trench, 4 feet 
deep, and the same proportion of new drain when the 
land is cleared : 30 roods in length of a 3-feet cane- 
hole, except when the land is dry and hard ; in such 
cases their daily quota of labour is lessened. Weeding 
young canes, their daily work is, from 30 to 100 roods 
in length of a 3 feet hole by 2-feet bank, varying 
according to the age of the canes, and state of the^^M.- 
this species of labour is most generally performed by the 
women. 

" From 12 to 15 negroes are reckoned capable of 
cutting canes, and carrying them to the punts: for 
1 heavy hogshead of sugar, 2 to feed the mill, ,3 to carry 
canes, and clean the vessels about the mill, for each 
heavy hogshead of sugar. One to every copper, 2 fire- 
men to each set of coppers : one fireman to the engine : 
megass carriers are proportioned to the distance of 
carriage. 

Medical Attendance* — " The medical attendant sees the 
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^ick every second day, except in cases of serious illness, 
wlien his visits are more frequent, and all medicines are 
administered by an overseer. • 

" The sick are treated with every possible care, and 
supplied with port and madeira wines, nourishing 
diet, &c. without regard to expence. The hospitals 
are airy, and comfortable, and nurses in attendance, 
proportionate to the number of sick : those who are 
dangerously ill have generally one or two of their rela- 
tives of their own selection to remain with and nurse 
them. 

Religious Instruction. — ** With regard to religious in- 
struction, the negroes of these estates, as mentioned, had 
occasional opportunities of attending divine Worship, 
according to the periods at which a missionary came to 
the neighbourhood, and on such occasions I have never 
known them prevented attending. 

^* I am respectfully, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant^ 
(Signed) " J. Alleyne. 

" P. S* It may not be irrelevant here to mention that 
since the month of May last I have given up the 
practice of allowing the drivers to carry whips into the 
fields ; and hitherto have found the plan to succeed to 
my satisfaction, by adopting task work, instead of con- 
tinued labour. 

" The negroes generally do as much as formerly, and 
in less time •, many finishing their day's work by three or 
four o'clock, there being but few instances in which 
compulsion was necessary. The idea of having the 
power to use the whip cannot, however, be dispensed 
with, and no doubt renders less frequent the necessity 
of having recourse to it, 

(Signed) <* J. Alleyne.** 



The annple manner in which the domestic 
management of the negroes is here detailed ren.» 
ders little more necessary to be said. There 
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are however, a few particulars to be pointed out 
as more immediately deserving of attention. 

In the first place, it should be observed, there 
is a striking uniformity in the quantity of labour 
exacted on the different estates. I have been 
particularly careful in my enquiries on this im- 
portant point ; and in no instance have I found 
the work vague and indefinite, but always a 
regular portion allotted, varying, perhaps, a little 
in different places according to the nature and 
quality of the soil. This is easily accounted for 
by reflecting, that every manager before he at- 
tains his situation has to serve as an overseer to 
learn his business; during this period he be- 
comes acquainted with the quantity of work 
performed in the various details of cultivation, 
which he adopts, with little variation, when he 
himself afterwards acquires the direction of an 
estate. 

It will further be perceived that, independent 
of the regular weekly supply of food distributed 
by the proprietor, the negroes have the most 
ample and extended privileges to raise all kinds 
of stock, either for contributing to their own sus- 
tenance, or for the purpose of selling, in order 
to procure any superfluous articles they may 
wish for. When the extraordinary fecundity in 
this respect of a tropical climate is considered, 
and that every estate presents almost spontan* 
eously the finest fruits, it is no exaggeration 
whatever to say, that the poorest negro, whose 
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situation is so loudly deplored in this country, 
has not only the means of living comfortably, 
but luxuriously. 

Lastly, I wish particularly to draw the attention 
to the reports of Messrs. M*Rae and Alley ne-r 
It appears that they have established the system 
of task- work, that grand object which removes by 
far the most objectionable feature of slavery. I 
understood before I left the colony, that the 
negroes had generally done their work between 
B and 4 o'clock. Of this there cannot be a 
doubt ; and it is most important for the adminis- 
tration and the public to consider that this is 
accomplished by individual exertion alone. It 
will hereafter appear that it is a gross and 
unfortunate delusion to suppose it can be 
brought about by any enactments in this coun- 
try, or by any authority but the one — that of 
the master or the manager. 



MEDICAL REPORTS. 

'< Sib, West Coasts 6th March^ 18S4. 

*^ In compliance with the letter addressed to me on the 
1st inst. by you, at the request of the Committee, I 
gladly furnish you with such information as my opinion 
warrants, and which I am ready to certify on oath if 
required. 

^* I have practised medicine in the colony for about 
5 years, chiefly on the west coast of Demerara. The 
extent of my practice at my commencement did not 
much exceed 500 negroes ; latterly it has increas^ to 
about 1000. 
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*^ For each n^ro I have commonly receivedyi 6 per 
annum^ and have been paid extra for all operations of 
any magnitude, as likewise for the whites attached to 
the respective estates. A plantation of 400 n^proeSy 
including these extra charges, paying about 200/. ster- 
ling per annum. 

** If the remuneration be thus liberal, the attendance 
on the part of the practitioner is expected to be propor- 
tionably assiduous and prompt when required. It is 
expected that he shall visit the hospital every second 
day when nothing materia] is the matter; every day 
when any one is seriously indisposed ; and twice a day, 
or as much oftener as may be necessary, if the patient 
seems in imminent danger. Besides, he must be ready 
at all calls, by day or by night, whenever the manager 
conceives there may be danger, whether there be actually 
danger or not. And such is the usual vigilance of 
managers on such occasions, that the practitioner is 
called at least three or four times when there is no 
occasion whatever for his services; not unfrequently 
also is another practitioner called in consultation when 
there seems imminent danger, and any thing peculiar in 
the nature of the complaint 

** In the hospital an overseer is always appointed, (un- 
less the manager does it himself, which is frequently the 
case) to see the doctor^s prescriptions carried into effect ; 
and never have I known a single instance where wine^ 
food, or any particular clothing was directed by the 
medical attendant, however expensive, or however diffi- 
cult to be procured, but it was promptly complied with ; 
and whether the patient was a young and valuable 
negro, or whether he was an old invalid who had never 
done an hour's work for his then owner : in fact, I owe 
it in justice to the proprietors, attorneys, and managers, 
to state that I never saw any distinction made between 
the two classes of patients^ except, perhaps, that the 
invalid was allowed to remain in his own house, and 
indulged with an extra nurse (his wife or daughter 
generally) to attend him, and the doctor taken to him, 
and the medicine, wine, and food, sent to him instead of 
his being brought into the hospital; the removal to 
which^ in his decrepid state, might have proved un- 
pleasant. 
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" Neither have I ever known, where it was recom* 
mended, or where the patient himself convalescent from 
a severe or tedious illness, desired it^ that it has been 
denied him, one, two, three, or more weeks to go where 
he chose to some other part of the colony for change of 
air; the very beneficial effects of such indulgence, on 
the other hand, I have often witnessed. 

^< Every hospital has a sick nurse attached to it, who is 
generally capable of performing all the duties of the 
apothecary ; and under him is usually another, (for the 
most part a woman), whose more particular department 
is the nursing. Besides this, however, where a negro is 
very seriously ill, his nearest female relative is always 
allowed to remain with him, and is also the mother with 
her child, even though groom, and but slightly indis- 
posed. When a negro is dangerously ill, likewise, and 
medicine requires to be given him during the night, it is 
by no means unusual for the overseer to remain all 
night in the hospital to see it punctually given at the 
stated periods. 

<^ So much have I considered it right to state, (though 
it be well known to every one in these colonies), r^ 
specting the medical attendance and nursing of the sick. 
With regard to the nourishment allowed them, though 
I have already mentioned that I never knew dither wine 
or food, however expensive, not readily furnished when 
required, still, for the sake of multiplying &cts, I b^ 
leave to submit the following extracts oi the hospital 
expences so far as regards nourishai^t, from the jour- 
nals of a plantation of about 400 negroes, observing 
that in the year 1823, the meazles, and afterwards the 
influenza prevailed on the estate, which accounts for the 
. increased expences of that year. 



1822. 








Jan. 


Feathered stock, furnished hospital* f. 9 


10 





Feb. 


100 lbs. rice, at 7 St. - - - 35 










4 doz. port wine,y. 27 - 1 10 










Feathered stock this month - 12 








March 


Ditto ditto - - - 12 








April 


A barrel pork, /. 50 — 156 lbs. 








rice,/. 48 16 - - - 98 


16 






* A florin or guilder is Is. 8d. sterling. 
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June 407 lbs. rice,/. 818 - -8180 

A puncheon medicinal woods for 

' Lisbon diet drink' - - 353 16 

Aug. A barrel pork - - - 44 

Sept. 499 lbs. rice at 4§ st. - - 1 1 2 5 
Dec A barrel pork/. 40 — manager's 

account for feathered stock - 96 



/.964 15 



1823. 

Jan. 138 lbs. rice, /• 29 2 — 3 bottles 

crab oil/. 4 10 - - -/. 33 12 
March 100 lbs. rice,/ 20 15 — barrel 

pork,/ 60 - - - - 70 16 
April A keg barley,/ 10 — 623 lbs. rice, 

/ 124 12 — stock,/ 27 10 - 62 2 
May 6 10 lbs. rice,/ 63 15 — 5 flannel 

shirts,/ 22 10 - - - 86 5 
July Barrel pork,/ 50 — 300 lbs. rice, 

/. 67 10 — stock,/ 14 - 131 10 

Sq)t. 180 lbs. rice,/ 34 — stock,/ 2 - 86 . 
Oct. Barrel pork - - - • 60 
Nov. 190lbs.rice)/4010— crftboil,/2 61 10 
Dee. Barrel pork>/ 44 — 206 lbs. rice, 

/.51 5 — stock,/ 2 - - 97 5 
20 sheep furnished from time to 

time, at / 22 each - - 440 
A puncheon port wine - - 424 

/ 1,582 19 



*^ These expences are exclusive of the ordinary diet of 
salt-fish and plantains, quantities of sago, also some oc- 
casionar supplies of bread, and of madeira, prescribed 
in preference to port; daily supplies of arrowroot and 
sugar, of which latter article a considerable quantity is 
eonsumed in the favourite beverage of the n^roes^ 
warm-water and sugar; besides various articles from the 
maoMer's or proprietor's table. 

^^ Wi(^ respect to the comfort of the sick^ I must say 
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thai no expence is spared to make them comfortable : 
the hospitals are large and airy, and generally erected^ 
to windward of the other buildings. On one of the 
estates for which I practise, with a population of 280 
only, a hospital was erected last year, which costyi 9000. 
I consider that, taking the habits of the negroes into ac- 
count, and the nature of the climate, the sick here 
are equally comfortable with the sick in the hospitals in 
England^ with this difference in favour of the negroes, 
that they have not unfrequently the sympathising and 
cheering attentions of a master or mistress, who is deeply 
interested in their welfare, and to whom tliey look up as 
a guardian and friend. They are attended by a doctor, 
wnom they have known generally for years, under whose 
care they have, in all likelihood, recovered from former 
sickness, and in whose skill, consequently, they have no 
inconsiderable confidence. The other patients, as well 
as the sick nurse, or apothecary of the establish- 
ment, are their every-day companions; and, when se« 
riously ill, they have their own relatives to sit by them, 
and attend to their wants. How many patients have I 
witnessed^ on the other hand, who, on entering an Eng- 
lish hospital, were literally in the midst of strangers, 
without a sympathising look from any one, — none to 
attend to their wants there but the hireling nurses of the 
establishment. If ever I saw a negro grateful for any 
thing, it was for the attention bestowed upon him when 
sick. 

<< The mortality of the slaves exceeding the births, 
(which, with the exception of one estate, has been more 
or less the case throughout my practice,) I ascribe 

'^ 1st, To the small proportion of adult women to males 
of the same age» 

^^ Of 549 adults, being the sum of the adults on three ; 
estates, for which I practise, there are, 

win. III } '*^' Women 81 minus. 

This I know to be a small disparity compared with, 
what there, is on many other estates^ but I confine my- 
self to my own practice; and I have no doubt that the. 
disproportion must have been* much greater on tllei^ 
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original importation, as, among the Creoles born iii this 
country, the females generally exceed the males. Out 
of 255 children, there are, 

C \' ISI i" ^^^' Excess of females, 7. 

<< On the only estate in my practice, where there has 
been no decrease, the population are principally creofe, 
and the sexes are nearly equal. Their numbers stand 
thus : 

Men, 82. Boys, 83. Total males, 115. 
Women, 78. Girls, 37. Total females, 115. 

and I have no doubt but this gang will continually en- 
crease. 

^* 2ndly, To nearly one half of these adult women being 
past the age of child-bearing. 

** Of 158 grown women, being the sum of two estates, 
where I know them individually, there are. 

Young women not yet mothers, 80 
Mothers not past age, - 57 

Past age of child-bearing, - 71 
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the latter being nearly one half of the whole grown 
women. I have no population-tables by me, nor any 
work on the subject ; but I am grossly mistaken if this 
proportion of women above the age of child-bearing be 
not nearly twice the number which usually exists in a 
society not artificial in its origin. 

" 3dly, To part of the remaining number of adult wo- 
men not being so prolific as they would otherwise be^ 
owing 

" a. To the unavoidable incontinence of some of them ; 
it being morally impossible, where the number of adult 
males is so considerably greater than the number of 
adult females, and both parties acted upon too by the 
excitements of a tropical climate, that it should be dif- 
ferently, considering that so large a proportion of males 
remaining * unmated,' the demand (to use the language 
of the economists) will so much exceed the supply, the 
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reBnemeut of brothel-houses, so common in England) 
being still unknown among the slave population ; I be- 
lieve I might say, unknown in this country. 

*< On those estates, so far as my observation extends, 
where the Creole part of the population preponderates, 
and where the sexes, consequently^ are nearly equal, this 
drawback on population is comparatively rare. 

<^ The Africans, accustomed to an almost unlimited 
promiscuous intercourse in their own country (if them- 
selves can be believed,) whenever they are numerous on 
an estate, assist in deteriorating the others. 

<< From these facts there can be little doubt that this 
cause will gradually disappear^ as the Creole population 
increases, and the sexes equalise, — an era, when it ar- 
rives, which will do more for the cause of chaste morals 
among the negroes, than all the marriage vows and mar- 
riage ceremonies in the world. 

** 6. To mothers suckling their children for 2 or 3 years, 
genei'ally. In the latter cases, impregnation will not 
again take place, in most women, before the middle of 
the third year ; consequently, the number of births is 
thereby diminished ; one proof of which is, that when 
the inlant dies young, the mother almost immediately 
again becomes pregnant. The intention of this, on the 
part of the mother, is to secure the very great indul- 
gences always allowed to mothers with unweaned child- 
ren. Towards the end of the third year, when she 
finds herself again pregnant, she weans her child, and 
reports herself pregnant to the manager, and so con^ 
tinues exempted without intermission, from any regular 
labour ; I might almost say, from any labour at all. 

<^ This not only retards the exercise of population, but 
it injures the child. Children after 12 months stuff 
themselves, and are stuffed by their mothers (who never 
think they can swallow too much) with paps, foofoo, &c. 
till they can scarcely walk. They then lay themselves 
down in their mother's lap, and, sucking till the pressure 
of the distended stomach causes an accumulation of 
blood in the head, they drop into a lethargic slumber, 
from which if they are not awakened by convulsions, it is 
not the fault of the nursing. From such repeated sur- 
feitS; the stomach is weakened ; indigestion follows, then 
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wormsy and a host of other diseases. I have frequently 
been called to children in convulsions^ which I coald 
ascribe to no other cause ; and being readily relieved by 
emptying the bowels, there are grounds to believe it voas 
the cause. 

<^ I have frequently pointed this out to those in charge 
of negroes ; but a mistaken philanthropy invariably tu- 
lowed the woiQen to carry their point, and continue the 
old system. Witness the pot-bellies of negro children^ 
compared with the children of the Indians. 

*' 4thly, To the mortality naturally resulting from the 
number of old people being so much greater than in a 
community not originally composed artificially by the 
importation of a grown population. 

<< Of 100 n^oes who died within a certain period cm 
one estate, there was 



Under 5 years of age, - 42 
From 5 to 50, - 23 

From 50 upwards, - 35 



100 



<< On the estate from the journals of which the above 
was taken, the Creoles are beginning to preponderate; 
consequently, the decrease from old age is not so great as 
on many others, where that is not the case. On one 
estate, for which I practise, the deaths have been almost 
exclusively confined to the old people ; but its journals, 
I am sorry to say, are very imperfect. 

<< Having accidentally by me the list of mortality in 
Paris in 1821, I submit some extracts for the sake of 
comparison. 

<< Of 22,648 persons who died in that year, there were 

Under 5 years, 8167, or in each 100 36 

Fifom 6 to 50, 7408, 38 

From 50 upward^ 7078, ' 3 1 

22648 lOO 
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*'That iS| 4 per cent, more died here of old age, than at 
Paris; and 6 per cent, more of children. While on 
diis estate have died 10 per cent, less of the middle age, 
from 5 years to 50 to wit. 

** 5thly. To the greater mortality among children 
arising from locked jaw, which is almost peculiar to 
the West Indies; and the other diseases of infants, 
which are more deadly between the tropics, more 
quickly run their course, and consequently admit less of 
being counteracted by medicine. Of 67 children bom 
in one estate there died 

Under 6 months, - - 14 

From 6 to 12 months, . • 6 

12 to 18 - - - 7 

18 months to 2 years, * 2 

29 



being only 4^ less than half of the whole children born ; 
and when it is considered that the list comes down to 
31st December last, there is reason to fear that the poor 
balance of 4^ in favour of the living, may be liquidated 
before the children of last year undergo the ordeal of 
their first 18 months. 

*^ The reason of such a mortality among the children 
can, I am confident, be ascribed to no other causes than 
those set forth above. By' those in charge of the 
negroes the most fostering care is bestowed on the 
young children ; and, I am sure, could any means be 
suggested likely to obviate the mortality, however 
trouolesome or expensive, they would most thankfully be 
received by those in charge. Scarcely any estate is 
without a lying-in hospital and negro-midwife, under 
whom the woman last delivered acts as nurse for 
2 we^, generally to the woman now confined, and her 
babe. She again in her turn waits 2 weeks on the next 
confined, and so on. There are also one or more old 
wometi under the midwife, who have the children re- 
gularly bathed morning and evening, and who likewise 
prepare their food, and prevent them injuring themselves 
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or one another; and It is most peculiarly gratifying to 
see the largest of tbem dance to some rude tambourine 
from morn to night, while the lesser sometimes jotn^ 
sometimes look on, no undelighted spectators. 

*^ It is the duty of the midwife to inspect the children^ 
with whose habits and usual appearance she may be 
supposed to be most intimate. If she observes one of 
them keep aloof from play, or in the least appear sickly, 
she immediately acquaints the manager, who, if the ail- 
ment seem trifling, either prescribes for it some gentle 
medicine himself, or if it seem any way serious sends for 
the doct;,or. 

^' For the great length to which this has swelled, I 
must crave your indulgence. 

** I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) « P. F. Watt.'' 



« Sir, EssequibOf I9th March 1824- 

<< As I do not conceive that a mere laconic reply to 
their questions, would be most agreeable to the Honor- 
able Committee, or answer the intention of the enquiry^ 
I have thought it necessary to make the following state- 
ment, in support of some observations that may arise in 
the course of my short detail. Previous to the cpm- 
inencement of my medical practice in this colony, I had 
been upwards of four years on military service in England 
and the West Indies, as a medical officer in the British 
army, during which period I did medical duty at, or had 
the charge of military hospitals in, Barbadoes, Tobago^ 
Demerara, Berbice, Dominica, Guadaloupe, St MartiaSp 
and Essequibo, having been also at St. Lucia and An- 
tigua in the course of my military duties. 

** These services afforded me the means of acquiriiiK 
(Considerable practical information, having thereby im 
opportunity of seeing tropical diseases in all their foriD% 
and of witnessing the medical practice, and opinions i^ 
ihen eminent for their abilities and experience, mv 
iresidencQ in these places also enabled me to obtain mvjm 
nnatter-ofrfact infoinoaation reTative to civil life, and jSft 
state of society in the West IhcRes in general. 
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- " I have been a medical practitioner in this coloasy for 
8 years, during which time I have contitiued in the same 
practicei and have resided on the west coast of Esse- 
quibo. I have generally attended an average number 
of 2500 negroes, with die usual proportion of whites. 
I have been paid the same as my predecessors, namely 
6 guilders per annum for each negro. 

*^ I have generally known the slaves to be treated with 
kindness and attention in their sickness, and to have a 
liberal supply of every thing conducive to their comfort 
and restoration to health. Vide Remarks, No. 1. 

'* I ascribe the decrease of numbers to the following 
causes : 

** 1. Want of proportionate number of women. 

** 2. Want of increase by births from paucity of 
breeding. 

'^ S. The number of aged persons, and invalid women. 

^^^ 4. The tetanus nascentium or lock-jaw of infants. 
Vide Remark, No. 2. 

^^ I annex a statement of a few facts in elucidation of 
these replies; they are wholly derived from my own 
personid observation and experience, and I am ready to 
attest them on oath if required. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) *< Thomas Bell.*' 

From Dr. BELL. 

No. 1. Remarks illustrative of reply to Question 4itk. 
-r-<^ The slaves, when seriously ill, are always allowed to 
have one or more of their nearest relatives to take oure 
lof them ; (this is exclusive of the sick nurse, and ordir 
nary hospital attendants ;) they are gaierally allowed mat* 
ttesses stuffed with dry plantain leaves, or com husks, 
wth pillows of the same, and spare blankets, and, if 
Hhey wish it (which is very often the case)^ they are al* 
slowed to have a fire near them in the apartment* 
: « With respect to the hospital accommodation, the 
jbnildings ^ected for< that purpose, are in general ioity, 
fpacious^ and wdl ventilated. Somehospitals built witfaiA 
the ki0t four or five years are fmished in a style equal le 
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a proprietor's dwelling-house ; the window sashes hjtaig 
on puUies to let up and down, the walls and ceilings 
painted, the apartments well arranged and neatly finished^ 
built on brick pillars seven or eight feet from the grounds 
two stories high from the pillars, and some are three 
stories, with airy comfortable apartments in the upper 
story, for the lying-in women. One room is set apart 
for a pharmacy, and another for the residence of the 
head sick nurse, and as a store room for spare blankets, &c« 

** Besides the lying-in rooms in the upper story, and the 
small apartments already mentioned, the hospital is ge<- 
nerally divided into two or more wards for the recep*^ion 
of all cases except serious ulcers, and lacerated and 
contused wounds ; these rooms are fitted out with plat- 
forms raised abput 14 or 16 inches from the floor; 
which platforms are inclined planes of a very small degree 
of elevation, about 6-i- feet in depth, and generally the 
whole length of one or more sides of the room ; in these 
the patients' mattresses, blankets, &c. are placed, and 
they very completely answer the purposes of bedsteads, 
to which the platform is in many respects preferable. 

^^ Two or more rooms are also set apart, and furnished 
with platforms and stocks for serious ulcers, punctures, 
lacerations and contusions from nails, splinters, &c. ; rest 
and the horizontal position being absolutely necessary 
for the cure of the ulcers, and as a preventative of that 
&tal disease tetanus^ so commonly the consequence of 
the above description of wounds. These stocks are 
merely intended to prevent the patients from retarding 
their recovery by walking about, and not observing the 
directions for keeping their legs in the horizontal posi- 
tion; this is done by medical advice, and not as a pu-^ 
nishment to the parties, nor is it at all considered as a 
punishment or disgrace by the negroes themselves. 

" Here they are regularly supplied with proper food i 
ibey have their blanket^ pipe, and tobacco, and other 
little comforts, same as in their negro houses : there is 
always a person in attendance to let them out of the 
stocks occasionally, and they are all liberated for an hour 
or. more, once or twice a day, for the purpose of having 
theu* sores washed and dressed, taking a little exercise 
in. the open air, washing themselves, &c. under the su- 

8 : 
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perintendance of an overseer or trusty sick nurse. These 
apartnients are sometimes on the ground floor> and then 
they are generally tiled ; they are about eight feet higb^ 
lightsome and well ventilated, the platforms are equally 
good with those before mentioned, and the stocks are 
generally made of pieces of timber, from two or four 
inches in thickness^ the opening for the leg being made 
so wide, that, if necessary, a sufficient pad may be placed 
round the limb so as completely to prevent any sensation 
of uneasiness. I have recommended that a board from 
six to nine inches broad should be placed on the out* 
side of the stocks, to keep up the sheet, so that the 
muscles of the leg may be perfectly at rest, and not be 
liable to have their action excited, by any effort to sup- 
port the weight of the foot ; this also prevents any in- 
jury or inconvenience from pressure, and it is not only 
conducive to the healing of their ulcers, but also to their 
general comforts. 

^^ Such are the stocks I have genei:ally known in thig 
part of the West Indies, and in worse stocks than what 
I have now described are transgressors generally con- 
fined ; from this it will appear quite obvious that what 
is generally under«tood in Great Britain by confinement 
in the stocks, is in this country divested of all its hor- 
rors; it is unattended with feelings of degradation or 
disgrace, and in as far as relates to <' corporal sufier- 
ance," the instrument of punishment or confinement de- 
nominated stocks here differs as much from the iron ap- 
paratus made use of for that purpose in England, as 
hardly to deserve the same name. 

<< I once thought of recommending that persons placed 
in the stocks for punishment, should not be put into the 
tome room with the patients, but I found that the pu- 
nishments In this way were so few, and in general of such 
short duration, as to render a separate stocks quite un- 
necessai*y. 

* ' Of late years places of solitary confinement have been 
built for the punishment of serious offences ; these places 
are all built of brick, having openings in the walls so 
as to admit the air without light. The smallest I know 
are sufficiently large to admit two persons to lie down on 
the wooden platform with which they are furnished ; and 
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fiome that have been lately built are large enough for fi,Ye 
or six persons; they are all furnished with wooden 
stocks. 

'< In all hospitals^ the men and women have separate 
apartments. 

^< The above is a general outline of the plan on whi^ 
plantation hospitals of the present day are built and fitted 
out ; much improvement has been made in these mat- 
ters within the last five or six years, and in several 
instances, the hospitals built now a-days, appear unnc^ 
cessarily capacious and expensive. 

*^ Since the commencement of my practice, I have re- 
gularly attended the estates three times a week in tfe 
usual routine; but in all serious cases, and in all in- 
stances of extraordinary general sickness, I have inva* 
liably att^ided once, twice, and sometimes thrice ar day. 
A book is kept in each sids-house, in which I write the 
patients' names and prescriptions, and in all bad caseSf 
I also insert a short statement of the disease and its 
^mptoms. 

^* Accustomed as I have been for some years to the 
systematic regularity, prompt obedience to orders, and 
exact precision of the establishment and attendance of a 
military hospital, I must confess that in the earlier part 
of my practice in civil life, I had often occasion to de<» 
plore the unpleasant contrast, and to feel mortified and 
distressed at the imperfection of things in this way, aad 
the atufudity and carelessness of my new hospital at^ 
t^idants. This, of course, appeared more annoying to 
me than it would to another who had not been previously 
m my situation; but although attempts at innovation 
were not always acceded to in an agreeable manner by 
some managers of properties, I have invariably found 
the proprietors not only willing to attend to advice ca 
the subject of improvement, but most anxious to enquire 
into, and adopt eligible means for the formation of 401 
efficient hospital establishment: no money was spared; 
no plan was rejected because it was expensive* i 
furnish medicine for all my practice; this I import firoHi 
cme of the most respectable druggists' houses in London^ 
and have always given orders tnat every artide dK>uid 
be of the heiEft quality. I therefore have generdly m 
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)ihje|^^ smplv of the best oiedicine. In 



vaccinated 9II the fl^ve^ in my practice who had not had 
smaH pox^ or been previpu$f^ vaccinated ; the number 
^as upwards of 1£00. For tnis some of my employerjs 
v^ery liberally allpwed me an extra gratuity, Vacciri- 
/^t^on is CQiitinued from time to time^ 30 as effectually to 
guard against small po^. 

. " The decoction of woods has b^en of late years very 
much extolled in the case of ulcers ^nd diseases of the 
^kin ; on my recominending its u?e, every estate in my 
pi'actice^ot it, altho,ugh the extra expence was 50 or 60 
pounds a yeair to some. The proprietors were in ge- 
nial a^ply recompensed for this liberal humanity by 
having many of their inyalids perfectly cured, inde- 
.pendent of the gratifying reflection of having their 
j3f^Qes relieved rrom suffering and' loathsome disease. 

^f i have had but fe^ cases of mal d'estomach, and at 
prjesent there is rarely an instance of it in this part of 
ihe coast. Thi^ I ^t^te with much pleasure and satis- 
faction, as a strong proof of the amelioration and hap- 
piness of the condition of the slaves, being decidedly of 
opinion that this opprobrium of the West Indies is in 
gfp^ersil a consequence of imprope^r management at the 
prjesent or some iioirmer period. 

^* No. 2. Rev^arks relative to Qjiestion 6/A.— On many 
.fi^tate^ t;he pi;oiportion of wpmen to men is not more 
jjhf^i Qne-haif| on spme not more than pne-tliird ; and of 
^^^^ few are breeding women, most of the African 
v^ome^ being too old, and more than one-half of the 
jCJreioIe females being too youflg %q breed. This cause of 
yi&nt of increase will of course diminish as the young 
fcunale^ arrive at maturity. 

" I deny the ^istence oi unrestrained promisaums in- 
Jl^r^purse among the negroes, for although many, of the 
jAfric^ns have two or more wives, according to the 
,Cjf)stQin of their country, and some of the principal peo- 
ple ampng the Creoles have followed the same system of 
SS^y&'V^y> y^^ ^b^^e vomen are considered by their 
j[iug|;)^ds as wwesp and are in all respects ti*eated ^ 
such. Th^ir union, although not sanctified by any 
.Chrigtfii^ ceremony, generally continues for life; and 
(CP^g^ ^^^^il^y^ on tl^e p$^it of the female^ is con- 
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sidered a crime and a disgrace. This is evidently a 
powerful restraint on promiscuoos intercourse. 

** In many instances the men take charge of females in 
their infancy, and with consent of their parents, bring 
them up and take care of them as their betrothed wives ; 
in their own words, <' mind them and make them do 
good.'' This custom, as well as the vigilance of parents 
and relatives, checks and restrains licentious propensities 
among the young negroes. 

*^ That promiscuous intercourse prevents increase is a 
well established fact; and from this fact we may infer 
that promiscuous intercourse does not exist on some 
cotton and coffee estates, where the number of births 
considerably exceeds the deaths. 

'^ A large proportion of the deaths in my practice have 
been aged persons and invalids, particularly where pur- 
chases have been Qiadefrom old Dutch estates, on which 
African diseases, such as diseases of the bones, old 
ulcers, leprosy, diseases of the skin, &c. are very pre- 
valent, and in many cases appear to be hereditary. I 
have known several invalid women of this description 
who were disgusting objects to behold, covered with 
ulcers, with caries of the bones of the nose and palat^ 
and who from their infirmities had been for years justly 
named ** invalids,'' who, notwithstanding, had young 
families, and were very jprolific ; their young progeny do 
not in general exhibit any marks of the parent's dis- 
ease, but my observations haye led me to believe that few 
of these children arrive at maturity, and the few who do 
reach that period are generally unsound and short-lived. 
** The lock-jaw of infants, tetanus nascentium^ had 
been a very general and extensive cause of disease^ 
previous to the present improved state of hospital ac- 
commodation, cultivation, drainage j &c. Of late years it 
has been much less frequent, ana I have no doubt that 
as improvement advances, and proper attention is paid 
to the selection of healthy situations for lying-in houses, 
so as to avoid the noxious influence of marsh effluvia, 
this formidable malady will be still less frequent than it 
19 now, 

** I have had the good fortune to reside in an opulent 
part of the colony, in the midst of large sugar estates^ 
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many of the proprietors of which are gentlemen of liberal 
education and enlightened views ; parsimony and petty 
savings form no part of their system of practical economy^ 
well aware that the good order and preservation of parts 
is essential to the perfection and etkct of the whole, and 
that the comfort and happiness of the slave individaallys 
is the sine qtta non of the master's prosperity. The 
soundness of their heads dictated that line of conduct 
which was most agreeable to the goodness of their hearts ; 
namely, to promote ^ health of body and a mind at ease' 
in the individual, by making him satisfied with his situ-* 
ation, and grateful to his master, to whom, as to a sure 
friend and protector, he could always look up with con- 
fidence and affection. 

" This will explain how I have been able to make so 
favourable a report ; but truth compels me to add, that 
this is only a general statement, to which, I am sorry to 
say, there are some exceptions, and these exceptions 
wul, in some instances, apply to persons whose rank and 
respectability should be the guarantee of better judg* 
ment and better feelings. 

« T. B." 



<^ Sir, Liguan^ %th March 18^4. 

^^ In reply to your communication of the 4th insU, I 
beg leave to state that I have been practitioner of medi- 
cine in this colony for upwards of five years. I have 
resided constantly in Liguan, and during that period I 
have attended on an average sixteen hundred negroes 
annually; for which I have been remunerated at the 
rate of six guilders per annum for each. 

** The hospitals in general are good, airy, and in every 
respect comfortable. There is a sick nurse and assistant 
attached to each, whose province is solely to administer 
the medicine, (under the superintendence either of the 
manager, or an overseer,) and to attend to the wants of 
the sick. Should the case be in the least alarming^ the 
patient is invariably indulged with one or more of his 
relations to sit with him ; and when wine and nourish- 
ment are ordered, no expence is spared in procuring 
the very best I can most solemoly declare, that I have 
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never ]^oow« wine, brandy^ cordiak, or any kind of 
nQurishment whatever to be refused, that could in the 
least benefit the patient. 

^^ Tlie mortality of slaves in this district exceeds the 
births, and will continue to do so as lons^ as the sexes 
are so disproportionate. The most fatal diseases that 
segroes are subject to are dysentery and pleurisy, 
9hidbi I attribute, in a great measure, to their own im- 
prudence in night- walking, and bathing while in a stateof 
^jiarspiration; fevers, both of the remittent and intermittent 
4ype(tbe proximate cause of which is miasma), are of 
Irequent occurrence, but during my practice I have not 
known of a single case proving fatal. 

" My experience leads me to the conviction that on die 
sexes becoming more equalised, the births will exceed 
Ihe deaths. This is already the case in Plantation 
Elizabeth Antie, where there has been an actual increase 
of two per cent* within the laat fifteen months, and there 
are several other estates in my practice, where I expeet 
fidHular results. And in a few years 1 have every reason 
to think that the increase will he general, 

" I remain, Sir, 

^* Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) << Robert Mackib. 

" Member of R. C. of Surgeons, London." 

I shall conclude this subject by giving the 

SLAVE POPULATION 

Of the United Colony ofDemerara and Essequibo, 

31st May, 1823. 

African males, - - 21,547 
Creole do. - - 17,142 

Creole do. of islands, &c. 2,191 



African females, - - 12,915 
Creole do. • • 18,884 

Cfieole do. of islands, &c. 2,239 



40,880 ma]e#. 



33,538 fern* 



Total population, - - 74,418 
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Of whom are under three years of age - 4,482 

Above three years, and not above five - 3,193 

Five and ten - - « - 7,091 

Ten and twenty « . - 12,749 

Twenty and thirty - - - 8,845 

Thirty and forty . . - 17,709 

Forty and fifty - - - 13,963 

Fifty and sixty - . - 4.,608 

Sixty and seventy - - - 1,405 

Seventy and eighty - - - 295 

Eighty and ninety - . - 44. 

Ninety and a hundred ... 5 

Upwards of a hundred - - - 2 
Ages unknown^ presumed to be absentees - 27 

74,418 
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CHAR VIII. 

CONDITION OF THE SLAVES AS TO RELIGIOUS 

^ INSTRUCTION. 

In the united colony of Demerara and Esse* 
quibo, there was, until very recently, but one 
clergyman of the established church who re- 
sided in the country. The highly respectable 
gentleman who filled this situation now officiates 
in St. George's church, in George-town. From 
his subjoined communication an opportunity 
will be afibrded to judge of the disposition 
evinced by the inhabitants to promote religiouj* 
instruction. 

« Sir, Essequibo, 6th March 1824. 

" In reply to the several inquiries contained in your 
letter to me dated 1st March, I have the honor to 
inform you that I have been five years in this colony, 
engaged in the duties of my profession. During the 
two first years of that period I officiated for the Rev. W. 
G. Strachan, in George Town, Demerara, and it may 
be sufficient to state on this head that I am persuaded 
no opposition was ever made by the planters, to the at- 
tendance of their negroes at public worship on Sunday ; 
and I never heard that permission was at any time 
refused to come, even firom the most distant parts of the 
colony, to get themselves baptized on the Monday ; that 
day having been for many years past^ and still bebg 
appropriated by the clergyman to that purpose, as t^e 
heavy duty he has [to perform does not allow him suffi- 
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«lent time on a Sunday* For the last three years I have 
been officiating in Essequibo, having been appointed 
0iinister on this coast by His Excellency Major General 
Murray, in consequence of a petition to the honourable 
court of policy from the inhabitants for a clergyman of 
the established church. Owing to the population being 
Tery widely extended, divine service has hitherto been 
performed in three separate places, two of them the 
dwelling houses of resident proprietors, the third a 
large coffee logic, at each of which I have a different 
congregation ; taken collectively, it amounts to at least 
from 1200 to 1500 souls, not more than 100 of which 
are whites and free colonial people. That the slaves 
are anxious to attend these places of public worship, I 
judge from the distance many of them come, and from 
the numbers usually attending. So far from meeting 
with any obstacles from their owners or managers, I 
know that they are encouraged, passes being always fur- 
nished, and even conveyances to those living in the 
neighbouring islands who express a wish to go to 
church, or to be christened. 

" I am assured, and I have every reason to believe, that 
religious instruction on the main branches of a Chris- 
tian's duty, has had, and is likely to have, the most 
beneficial effects on the minds and conductof the slavepo- 
pulation here. During the last three years (from the date 
of my appointment, 7th Feb. 1821, up to the present 
period) I have christened 73 white and free colonial 
people, and 4,776 slaves, out of a population of about 
10,000; and if any impediment has been thrown in the 
way of their being baptized, it has been by myself; as I 
uniformly require of all adult negroes, a certificate of 
general good behaviour from their master, or who- 
ever has the charge of them, previous to their admission 
to baptism. 

*^ I have been encouraged to pursue this method from 
the testimony I have received of its efficacy from many 
planters ; for in order to obtain this certificate and ren- 
der themselves worthy of being made Christians, several 
slaves who were formerly addicted to vicious practices, 
have entirely forsaken them, and have become good and 
respectable characters, and I have only been informed 
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of four exceptions. I am deddedly of opinion that di^ 
slave population which has come under my observatioB 
18 not sufficiently enlightened or instructed to make a 
good practicid use of Bible-reading, without the assist* 
ance of persons regularly educated and taught j on the 
contrary, I believe that such reading would be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. The disposition of 
the inhabitants of this district to provide places of 
public worship, has been sufficiently evinced by the 
readiness with which, at the commencement of the 
establishment, they offered and still afford the use of 
their own dwelling houses for the purpose, until diurcbes 
may be erected ; an object which it has been their eap- 
nest desire to effect, and for which subscriptions have 
been c^ned for the last 2^ years. One church has 
been already begun at the norUi end of the coast, from 
fiinds entirely colonial, chiefly contributions among 
themselves; another at the south end will shortly be 
erected by the same means. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" F. W. Miller, M.A., 

*^ Minister of the Established Church in Essequibo, and 
"formerly of Corp. Christ, College, Oxford.'^ 



I consider this letter as peculiarly deserving 
of attention. On all occasions the loudest out- 
cry in this country has been against the colo- 
nists for their hostility to the means of religious 
instruction. This is most unjust. It will only 
be necessary to observe, that so far back as 
1816, an urgent application was made by the 
inhabitants, by petition, to have the colony 
divided into parishes, an^ niinisters of the es- 
tablished churches appointed ; with an ofS&c to 
contribute liberally to make provision for the 
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i^pport and mahitenanc^ of such efstablishmeht. 
Hiis iftedstir6 Was iieVef carried into effect; 
whether or not it was considered premature, or 
whit otheir reasons operated, I am utiable to 
siiy; but in justice to the character of the 
Hihabitants, it is surely essential that their 
inatkitig th'e ipplicatioti should be generally 
known. Even after this unsatisfactory result 
the planters did not abandon their views. They 
were too sen&ible df the benign influence of re- 
ligion in assuaging the asperities of life^ and 
of its powerful effect in promoting the good 
conduct of their slaves. Accordingly, we find 
from Mr. Miller's letter that at a subsequent 
period, when another application of the planters 
of Kssequibo had been granted, so strong was 
the desire of immediate instruction, and so highly 
were the benefits to be derived from religious 
dilttes appreciated, that private houses were ap^ 
propriated for divine worship before churches 
dduld be built. 

I have every expectation that this plain state*- 
ment will be deemed an Unanswerable refutation 
of those as|)ersions so sedulously propagated 
^agaiiist the colony. To bring forward la direct 
ISh^rge ; to dwell on it with marked acrimony ; to 
hold forth the unfbrttinate colonists to the execra- 
tiOh of the world, as little better than profligate in« 
fidtelsi is surely, if palpably erroneous, and oc- 
Casr6bed by ia <;riminal i^orattce Of fa^s> tk&t 
^ikdy miWi^tly da but irtifelly urtjust. 
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The inhabitants of Demerara have long ardently 
desired the establishment of regular clergymen, 
acilenable to some ecclesiastical authority j and 
I can venture solemnly to declare, that the hos- 
tility or warmth of feeling manifested against the 
missionaries, has proceeded but from the one 
great cause, indiscreet allusion to the temporal 
condition of the slaves. 

It is with great unwiUingness that I am 
obliged to make any allusion to this body* 
I cannot be unconscious that many persons 
distinguished for their rank, and conspicuous 
for their virtues, may be numbered among the 
patrons of the Missionary Institution. I admire 
as much as any man can do the benevolent design 
of disseminating the blessings of Christianity to 
the utmost extremities of the globe. But as 
regards the West Indies, I do believe a little 
reflection will be suflBcient to determine, that 
missionaries are not the proper persons to in- 
struct the negroes in religion. I do not rest the 
case upon the melancholy consequences which 
attended the efforts of Mr. Smith ; nor do I 
bring forward the notorious bad private charac- 
ter of one of the members recently returned tt) 
this country. Those might have been individual 
unfortunate selections. I go upon the principle 
itself, and^ maintain that the avowed object and 
ultimate end of the Society is fatal to its preten- 
sions of interfering at all, in a religious point of 
view, in any thing relating to the colonies. Is 
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not that Society the regular, determined, perse- 
vering, systematic opponent of the colonial 
system ? Is it not through means of it that 
loud clamour has been excited throughout the 
kingdom? Can one of its publications be 
brought forward where the planters are not stig- 
matised as base inhuman slave drivers ? Now it 
must certainly be apparent that this cannot be 
met with much cordiality on the part of the colo- 
nists. I put it to the common understanding of 
the community, what would the inhabitants of a 
parish in England say, if a pastor were placed 
among them, who had been previously con- 
nected with a body of men by whom they had 
been abused and reviled ? Would they remain 
silent ? Could there be confidence, or would there 
exist any of those feelings of attachment which 
should unite a pastor with his flock ? A clergy- 
man, in my opinion, should be received as into 
the bosom of a family ; a depository for free 
communication, beyond a shadow of suspicion ; 
the healer of dissensions, and free from all 
worldly prejudice. If those qualities be absent, 1 
apprehend the connexion would be more apt to 
engender distrust, and kindle the harsher emo« 
tions of the human mind, in place of diffiising 
the mild precepts of charity and benevolence. 
Yet how stand the missionaries? Is not the 
application irrefragable ? Suppose one of them 
to go out to the colonies, and say, his previous 
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expectations of beholding chains and misery 
were removed, would he be inclined to write 
home the true state of the case ? Would there 
be the same inducement? Would he imagine it 
would operate the same for the promotion of his 
future interest? Or if he did so write home/ 
would the Society make those communications 
public ? Or would they not, on the other hand, 
instruct the member abroad that this was not the 
kind of information requir,ed ? 

These are all material ccmsiderations ; and 
even taking it for granted that the missionaries 
are undeviatingly correct in this^ particular, still 
the planters cannot consistently or rationally be 
brought tobelieve it, so that there can be'no cor- 
dial co^operaticMi. The question, in reality, by no 
means touches upon a difference in creed ; it hail 
reference to the avowed conduct and end of 
the missionary institution. They say the systems 
of slavery is horrible, repugnant to the word o# 
God, and ought to be abolished. Be it so. But 
is it not manifest that it must be the act of the 
legislature to do it away? And does it become 
them, professing the mild precepts of Chriirti-. 
anity^ to send out agents who must necessaaly 
b^ looked upon by the negroes as possessing tlte 
same sentiments as their employers? What artf 
these bat an inveterate exposition to the masters^ 
and the unceasing cry of freedom ! freedom] I^eit 
any ma^ for a moment reflect on the coi^Msr- 

1 
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quences. Is there a slave, when he hears a 
mrssionary preach, who does not believe that the 
people wha sent him out all hate the planters, 
and wish the blacks to be free, no matter 
how eflected ? I appeal, then, confidently to the 
public^ if these preachers are the persons to be 
enconr^ed in disseminating religious knowledge, 
if true morality, order, industrious habits, and 
civilisation be the objects in view, and if it be at 
all intended to preserve the colonies as productive 
possessions to the British crown. It is not at 
all necessary to perplex the argument, or to give 
room for cavilling, by dwelling on the characters 
of some of the missionaries individually. For the 
sake of argu5»e»t, let it even be conceded that 
they are all the mos^^rtuous men in England, — 
but they are not disinterested ; they are' the accu- 
sers j they draw a pictui^of society in the West 
Indies, which is either trite or false. If false, 
they go out prejudiced men, and it is obvious 
there can be no harmony or good effect pro- 
duced. If true, would not clergymen of the 
churches of England and Scotland equally see 
into the state of things ? and would not their 
testimi(Hiy have ten times the effect in this 
eountey, as no reasonable objection could be as- 
signed by the planters ? I am pretty certain that 
this view of the case has never struck the Duke 
ei Glooeester, the Marquis of Lansdown, or 
other persons of rank whose names stand at the 

og 
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head of the Missionary Establishment. I da 
entreat of them to give the matter serious con- 
sideration ; and I acknowledge I should feel dis- 
appointed in their characters if they did not, for 
the sake of reHgion itself, discountenance those 
preachers in the West Indies, and send them to 
Africa or Asia, where they may continue to pro- 
pagate the Gospel with honour to themselves, 
and advantage to the inhabitants. 

Having thus pointed out the impropriety, in 
principle, of permitting this Society to teach the 
slaves religion, it will, perhaps, be expected I 
should make some observations respecting the 
late Mr. Smith. The extraordinary feeling ex- 
cited by the debates in the House of Commons 
relative to the trial, has opeiated, it must be ad- 
mitted, to the prejudice of the colonists. To the 
manner in which the debate was conducted, it 
is not necessary here to allude, further than to ob- 
serve, that it is apprlrent the exertion was all on 
one side. Mr. Brdugham, in bringin g forward 
the subject, seemed to rest his arguments, prin- 
cipally, on the grounds that there was no neces- 
sity for martial law, and that the mode of pro- 
ceeding, generally, was neither justifiable nor 
legal. With this, I must be allowed to say, the 
colonists have nothing to do. It belonged to 
the constituted authorities alone to determine 
the proper mode of trial. I am not sufficiently 
versed in the Dutch law to be able to say whether 
that mode was or was not proper. 
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. But as to the conduct of the colonists, or any 
Jiostility of feeling evinced by them, I can truly 
declare, that it had reference solely to what 
was plainly and palpably before their eyes — the 
effect produced by Mr. Smith's preaching. It is 
not easy for men of plain understanding, not pro- 
fessing to be philosophers or deeply acquainted 
with law, to get over the staggering fact^ that 
where this person's congregation extended, 
there only was the insurrection to be found. 
And who where the ringleaders? were they 
heathens, ignorant, turbulent, of ungovernable 
passions? No ; they were the deacons and head 
men of his church, in constant communication 
with him, and looking up to him as an oracle 
to guide their conduct. They had imbibed 
from his discourses the seeds of dissatisfaction^ 
which they disseminated, with zealous assiduityj 
to all their companions. It is unnecessary to 
enter into any minute analysis to ascertain 
whether Mr. Smith acted from error in judg- 
ment or from design, — if he was guilty only 
of a misdemeanor, or of a capital crime ; or 
whether the evidence was, or was not sufBcieni 
to criminate to the full extent of the charges 
against him. The colonists conceive that these 
considerations serve to obscure the main object, as 
far as they are concerned ; namely, that the insur- 
rection was, in part, attributable to, and greatly 
promoted by, the pernicious pre-disposition ex- 

o3 
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cited by the preaching. It was confined to one 
part of the colony alone ; though it is, of courfie, 
clear, that had there been any partial success in 
the first instance, it would have proceeded with 
an accelerated rapidity/and soon become general. 
No blame could possibly be attached to the 
planters* It is most essential to recollect that, in 
all the trials, in no solitary instance was privation 
of comforts, excessive work, or ill treatment of 
any kind pleaded by the negroes in justification 
of their conduct. The whole was of a religious 
complexion. The neighbourhood of the chapel 
was head quarters ; there matters were brewed, 
conferences held, until the whole was brought 
to a final consummation by the report which 
reached the negroes, of the debdtes and proceed- 
ings in this country. Should/ any thing further 
be necessary to exculpata/the colonists for the 
tone of feeling they disj^ayed during the revolt, 
I would merely put the public in mind of a little 
fact which touches closely upon the opinions of 
most people ; namely, the whole property of the 
colonists was at stake. It is very well for a man 
in England, when he reads accounts of proceed- 
ings which do not come up to his ideas of mild 
moderation, to exclaim, *^ What turbulent charac- 
ters !'* But let him change places ; let him suppose 
the property he possesses, either by inheritance 
or by his own arduous exertions, likely to be swept 
away, leaving him ^ beggar, and I am incHned 
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to think he would lose a little of his equanimitj^ 
and express himself somewhat more warmly, the 
more particularly if he thought there were any 
injustice in the case. Nothing, perhaps^ can be 
more unfair and harsh than the conduct of the 
public press in this respect ; it is at best making 
the majority suffer for indiscretions in which 
they have not participated. Any violence occa* 
sionally shown throughout the West Indies, pro*, 
ceeds from but a few characters, of more zeal 
than judgment. To implicate the whole of the 
respectable inhabitants on their account, and say 
that every one of them should lose their property^ 
would just be about as reasonable as for a 
Frenchman to have maintained, during the riots 
instigated by Lord George Gordon, that every 
inhabitant of London was a blood-thirsty traitor^ 
and ought to be hanged.^ 

* One of the principal causes which has led the public to 
condemn the conduct of the inhabitants of Demerara, as to 
matters of religion, has proceeded from what is termed tlieiir 
acrimony against Mr. Austin, the clergyman of the established 
church. It is peculiarly unpleasant, in a work of this kind, to 
make personal allusion to any gentleman ; but on public 
grounds, and in vindication of my fellow-colonists, I think 
proper to declare, that the disapprobation evinced iii Deme- 
rara arose from a conviction that Mr. Austin had played a 
double part. That at an early period of the revolt, he held in 
the colony one opinion of the guilt of Mr. Smithy and directly 
the reverse in his communications to this country. Of this 
it was conceived there was the most satisfactory proof; and 
perhaps there never yet was a community in which there 
existed a greater unanimity of sentiment than pervaded 

o 4 
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I have deemed it requisite to make some ex- 
planation on this head^ as the pretext of religion 
is so ingeniously managed by the opposite party^ 
as to make the merits of the whole question rest 
upon it alone. This is deceiving the public* The 
matter, in * reality, resolves itself into a minor 
point, an investigation of the comparative merits 
of instructing by ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, and by missionaries. We might even make 
the supposition that we were all, in the colonies^ 
as we are frequently described, vile, heathenish 
wretches. What then ? would that do away with 
the visionary views of the abolitionists as to free 
labour, or operate as an additional argument for 
emancipation ? It is surely impious as well as 
preposterous, thus to employ the sacred name of 
Christianity as a mere decoy to practise on the 



the colony when the discrepancy was made known. His 
most intimate friends were amazed ; the most respectable 
inhabitants at once perceived the impropriety and danger of 
having, within the bosom of the church, a character prac- 
tising deception ; and a petition was immediately addressed 
to the Governor, universally signed, praying for his re- 
moval. With the true cause of his becoming anti-colonial in 
his opinions, 1 am, of course, quite unacquainted. It ought, 
however, to be observed, that there is a general belief through- 
out the West Indies, that the old patronage of the West India 
body is entirely at an end^ and that the opposite party have 
all the influence in bestowing valuable situations. Mr. Austin 
was not permanently fixed in his office ; he was merely 
acting for another gentleman residing in this country. 
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credulity of the humane and the virtuous. The 
pith and marrow of the colonial question ob- 
viously centres in the point of free labour. 
This is fundamental, generic; all other consi- 
derations are but incidental, deserving, certainly, 
of serious attention, but tending only to modify 
the general principle. 

As to the blessings of religion and moral in- 
struction, I distinctlv affirm, that when the too 
great facility of procuring food is corrected, they 
can be made powerful accessaries to promoting 
the advancement of the slaves. I would not only 
laugh at the silly fears of the shallow-minded 
planter, but I would hold his sentiments in scorn 
if I were told that knowledge were dangerous. 
How are men to be taught the advantages attend- 
ant upon industry ? How are the impetuous pas- 
sions to be controlled ; the licentiousness of man- 
ners, and promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
checked J the divine institution of marriage esta- 
blished ; the whole benefits arising from order 
and civilisation inculcated, if not by knowledge ? 
In the hands of wisdom and good government it 
is the easiest, mildest, yet most efficacious and 
powerful mode of promoting the great end of 
civil society, and the harmony and peace of its 
members. But, along with this eulogium, let it 
never be forgotten, that all is perfectly useless, nay 
worse, as it is deceitful, so long as a man has only 
to stretch forth his hand to procure subsistence. 
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Knowledge, then, unhappily, as has been abund- 
antly shown, acts but imperfectly to break thos^ 
chains of indolence, which, as has been truly 
said on another occasion, " are soft as silk in 
feeling, but strong in proof as adamant, and 
which, if not properly corrected, must bind the 
negroes down to a state of permanent degrada- 
tion/' If, in place of the feebleand ill-digested 
projects of improvement, the plan of ameliora^ 
tion proceeded upon enlarged and philosophical 
principles, I should anticipate the utmost service 
from the residence of clergymen, of either the 
chuches of England or Scotland, who properly 
fulfilled the duties of their office. By a good 
wholesome system of instruction, adapted to the 
circumstances of the society ; teaching the first 
elements of Christianity j denouncing profligacy 
and vice ; encouraging the active virtues ; taking 
an interest in the domestic concerns of the 
negroes^ censuring them when amiss, and be- 
stowing commendation where deserving ; car^ 
fully avoiding any allusion that would kindle 
discontent ; cementing the feelings of attach* 
ment between them and their masters ; — by con- 
duct such as this, I do maintain, improvement 
would proceed in a safe and efficient manner, 
imd the danger of insurrection would be very 
speedily removed. As to the state of the negroegf, 
on the east coast, where the late Mr, Smith 
preached, it is nothing more than the simple 
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truth to assert, that they are quite different in their 
manners^ tone of thinking, and difficulty of man- 
agement, from any other part of the colony. This 
is a fact which I am certain Sir B. D^Urban has 
fully stated in his despatches to the colonial office. 
The work these people perform is exceedingly 
trifling : in that respect, they are far too much, 
indeed 1 might almost say, criminally indulged. 
And yet if a person travel in that quarter, he per- 
haps meets one of them drooping, lazy, slothful, 
creeping along like a snail ; no tidiness or care 
about his house or his family ; and if an attempt 
be made to rouse, or to excite him to any neces* 
sary exertion, he looks up with a stare of vacant 
inanity, and in a puling, whining tone answers, 
** The Lord will do it forhim.*' This is the general 
cant : but, like'all other instances, where a hypo- 
critical disguise is su))erinduced upon the natural 
character for cunning or sinister motives, it is 
speedily thrown off upon any emergency, as was 
evinced during the late insurrection. I make 
this statement with the less hesitation, as I know 
that it can be corroborated upon authority. 
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CHAR IX. 

PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OFLATE YEARS. — THESITU- 
ATION OF THE NEGROES CONTRASTED WITH THAT 
OF SOCIETY IN OTHER PARTS, AS WELL AS OF THE 
BLACK POPULATION IN AFRICA. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since Mr. 
Pinkard published his notes on the West In- 
dies. These notes are either true or th^y are 
erroneous : if erroneous, there is nothing more 
to be said ; if true, how strikingly do they ex- 
emplify what the colonists are continually main- 
taining, — that a great improvement has taken 
place, and that the silent operation of individual 
exertion and emulation is far more safe, prac- 
ticable, and efficient, than what can result from 
mere speculative projects of improvement. Any 
of those wanton scenes of cruelty which this au- , 
thor relates are now not only unnecessary, but 
they would be viewed with detestation, and oc- 
casion the perpetrators to be outlawed from the 
pale of the community. 

It seems to be generally . forgotten, that 
there are gradations in the state of slavery, as 
well as a difference in the advancement and 
civilisation of nations. Those gradations may 
be divided into four stages : the first presents 
slavery, in its worst shape ; it is when men 
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are torn from their country and their homes ; 
the ties of relationship and attachment burst 
asunder ; no kind friend or affectionate wife 
to commiserate their affliction ; all soHtary^ sad, 
and desolate, without one cheering ray of hope 
or joy to brighten the melancholy prospect. 
Here we must admit the hardship, cruelty, and 
injustice of the practice. On the part of the 
slave, work is doubly irksome, because he is un- 
accustomed to it: he is sunk in sullen apathy, 
and takes no interest in what is going forward ; 
his thoughts hover in fond recollection over the 
scenes he has left ; and the whip is continually 
exercised to compel exertion. On the part of 
the master, he can feel no immediate interest in 
the slave ; when he is worked out, others can be 
procured ; and those kindlier feelings of mutual 
attachment which take place in a subsequent 
stage are quite unknown. I make this state- 
ment because the system still exists in foreign 
settlements, — in Surinam, in Cuba, and the 
Brazils. I make it, also, because Great Britain 
was once the most deeply involved in its prose- 
cution, and the foremost in extolling its advan- 
tages. 

The next stage presents a very great ameli- 
oration : the supply by traffic is stopped, and 
the slaves have to be reared instead of pur- 
chased; none of the evils alluded to here take 
place; no family attachments are broken, no 
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unwelcome recollections crowd upon the me- 
mory, giving rise to painful reflections. The 
young Creoles are reared within the precincts <rf 
the plantation ; they view its scenes as connected 
with their home j they are surrounded by their 
relatives and their acquaintances; a regular 
healthy industry is early taught them j and they 
pursue their work with only a little of that dis- 
like and unwilhngness which all persons not far 
advanced in civilisation invariably find it difficult 
to overcome. The increasing disposition to 
kindness^ on the part of the master, also im- 
proves. To preserve the slave in health and 
comfort now becomes an important consider- 
ation ; abundant and wholesome food is allowed^ 
and clothing distributed. In sickness, the uU 
most attention is bestowed ; many wants antici- 
pated; the women and children treated with 
unexampled care ; and a general solicitude pejT- 
vades each department, to render the negrow 
cheerful and contented. 

The third state is distinguished for a great and 
still further improvement. In the progress of 
time, the negroes learn the quantity of work to 
be performed daily, in the various details of cut 
tivation. From long training to industry, the 
haints of indolence become less powerful; it 
iis now t&ougflt better to perform the labow 
off-haild^ without compulsion ; an interest id 
taken in what i^ going fer#iard ; H pride shown 
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in fiiakii^ large crops, and having every thing 
well done ; a feeling of self-respect created ; 
and the proprietor or manager, eagerly rousing, 
watching over, and promoting those sure indi- 
cations of future advancement, establishes task- 
work, and the whip, that most repulsive cha- 
racteristic of slavery, no longer is used as a 
stimulus to labour. 

In the last state the slaves cease to be chattels ; 
they become attached and vendible only with 
the soil. Here various new privileges are 
granted j legal rights bestowed ; a greater fa- 
cility to enfranchisement held out; more ex- 
pensive wants are introduced ; the temptations 
to idleness decrease, as a new stimulus is given ; 
the former irksome occupations of industry are 
now considered light and agreeable ; the bless- 
ings, likewise, of a pure religion become better 
appreciated, cheering and elevating the hope» 
to a prospect of eternal bliss. Knowledge adds 
it& invigorating influence^ and sheds its radiant 
beams over the former uncultivated waste; 
the bondsman sees civilisation ornamented witii 
many additional charms ; ardour is given to hisi 
application^ buoyaiK^y to hisspirite; he rises 
with the lark, and is unremitting in his exertions 
to procure enfranchisement^ when he becomes^ 
not a turbulent Beamge^ living wild in a state ^ 
nature^ but a firee citizen^ knowing the valUe isf 
laws, ordeiv and civil government. 
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Such appear the different conditions of slavery, 
until the cessation finally takes place, agreeably 
to the principles formerly developed. On a little 
reflection it will appear that the negroes in the 
colonies are considerably advanced, and far re- 
moved from the hardships attendant upon the 
first or earliest state ; and yet the descriptions 
continually brought before the public have re- 
ference to this era. By not considering that a 
silent, though most effectual improvement, has 
been taking place for a number of years, it may 
with great truth be said, that the utmost igno- 
rance prevails in this country regarding the pre- 
sent treatment and actual condition of the slaves* 
This ignorance has been kept up with the utmost 
care by writers on the opposite side, for inter- 
ested purposes, and the more effectually to pro- 
mote their plans. By bringing forward the 
state of things during the continuation of the 
slave trade, and dwelling on a few insulated 
cases of cruelty, which, perhaps, have been 
s tated fifty different times, they have certainly 
succeeded in perverting the truth, and in estab- 
lishing a general belief that scenes the most 
brutal and afflicting to humanity are still daily 
recurring. In addition, then, to the reports 
already given, I have to request attention to 
the brief outline I have delineated, of the dif* 
ferent gradations of slavery ; and it must be 
perceived that a great improvement must of ne- 
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x^essity have taken place. Prior to the.abolitioa 
of the trade, no planter of any candour could 
deny that the evils of the system were great. 
No sooner, however, had this measure been 
accomplished, than the whole mode of treat- 
ment changed, and that from one of the most 
powerful springs of the human character, — self- 
interest. 1 do not think it necessary to expa- 
tiate on the fact that the planters, managers, and 
overseers, are now better educated, and that a 
more humanising spirit in general pervades the 
West Indies. The argument of self-interest is 
fully sufficient for our purpose j and, perhaps, it 
will, in genera], be deemed of much superior 
efficacy in governing the conduct and motives 
of the proprietor. Immediately, then, subse- 
quent to the years I8O7 and 1808, attention, 
care, and kindness, on the part of the master 
commenced j his great object was now to keep 
up the number and value of his gang. From 
that period to the present a great many of the 
African negroes have been, dropping off; the 
young Creoles have been gradually attaining to 
puberty and manhood ; they have always been 
treated with the utmost care on the part of the 
master; feelings of attachment are, therefore, 
cemented ; they are in the bosom of, their fa- 
mily ; their parents, and brothers, and sisters, are 
around them j they enjoy the taste of domestic 
happiness, feel attached to the plantation, to 
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which they belong, and then* ideas of the barii^ 
flhip of working are quite different from those d 
the old African, because they have been early and 
Tegularly taught habits of industry. The second 
istate of slavery is thus fuliy established ; and^ in 
reply to the many exaggerations, and imaginary 
picturcs of misery, by which the feelings of the 
public are roused, I would merely put the ques- 
tion. What is the motive, or the inducement, for 
a man in the West Indies to be cruel ? Twenty 
or thirty years ago I can easily conceive one j 
but, really, at present I am quite at a loss to 
discover any reasonable grounds for treating the 
slaves with inhumanity, or even unkindness. 
Far be it from my intention to harbour a thou^t 
in favour of unlimited authority ; man, given to 
the full and uncontrolled gratification of' his own 
will most inevitably be a tyrant. I need only 
say, the disposition to tyrannise is checked by 
another princijde, operating more strongly, and 
that is, a man's inclination to promote his own 
interest. The African Institution stigmatiaies 
the West India planters as a set of base, bard- 
heaited wretches, devoid of the smallest partadj^ 
of humanity, and employed in flogging their ne- 
groes daily, from morning till night. Without 
condescending to feel angry at this genenl 
calumny^ I think it can be demonstrated to he 
erroneous,'— no matter whether the naturiU dis- 
position of the planters: be good or bad* (i9t 
it even be conceded^ by way of argument. 
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that th^ latter is the case : — there are then 
iygj^ leading feelings of the mind, — a dispO'^ 
uUion to tyranni^ie, from possessing the pow^ ^ 
md a desire to make money. In the way of 
the world, I apprehend, the last will be coHf 
l^disred the predominant impulse ; and the Gonse« 
quence is, as the main object to realise it, thiit 
the negroes are treated with increasing care, and 
all their wants fully supplied. 

Seventeen years have not elapsed since the abo' 
Htion of the slave-trade; and so great has been 
the improvement, that I regard the negroes in 
jthe West Indies as nearly at the end of what I 
have termed the second state of slavery. They 
qi^n participate in the full enjoyment <^ physicdil 
comforts. They, however, are not as yet so fair 
fulvanced as to perform their labour without th^ 
presence of a coercing power. This desirable 
pbj^jt has been unavoidably delayed, from aa 
unfortunate notion which has taken possession (^' 
their minds, that it is contrary to the wish of 
jlj^se in authority in this country that they 
shoidd WiOrk at all. Could this fatal delusion be 
j:enu)ved, together with the injurious effects re* 
s^tii^ from intemperatie discussion, I confix 
d/^ntly predict, that in a very short time they 
wojtdd attain the third state ; the work of ame- 
lim9^daoL would theix stiU go on with uxu^Torm 
i^rpgcessiop, unitil the pcoper axjid indispensable 
jfO^asures wei;e taken for qorrecting the evils 
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tesulting from the too great facility of pro^ 
curing food, when they might reach a st^higher 
state, and ultimately merge into a free pea- 
santry. All this, doubtless, demfands time ; but 
it took time for England to acquire her civil- 
isation, her wesdtb, and her power ; and it would 
just be as rational to expect society, in 8om0 
parts of the Continent, at one bound to rival oitar 
own manners and institutions, as for the slavies 
in the West Indies to hastily acquire the bene- 
fits of civilisation, or enjoy rational civil liberty. 
In the mean time, let us console ourselves in 
the agreeable reflection, that their condition is 
not what it has been supposed to be ; that though 
the noblest attribute of man must for some time 
be denied to them, it is, perhaps, partially com- 
pensated by a superior gratification of physical 
comforts; and, above all^ that each day advances 
them a step nearer to that goal^ which it. is 
fervently hoped they will ultimately attain. 

The general outline of improvement which I 
have laid down renders it, in a great d^ree^ uik 
necessary to trace each particular step during the 
liast twelve years. I think it proper, however, to 
mention^ that the introduction of the steam- 
engine has had a powerful efifect in abridging and 
equalising the labour performed about the works 
and bufildings of sugar estates. In Demerara there 
is scarcely an estate where there is not one 
erected : some of the most severe and irksome 
duties are, in consequehce, superseded ; and 
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nigbt:WQrk» which was formerly so much com* 
plaiaed of, is now abolished. Many other improver 
ments have been adopted in the dififerent details 
of cultivation ; and I queetion much if the most 
improved and scientifically managed farm in the 
county of Norfolk presents a superior degree of 
saechanical skill and knowledge to that which ^ 
large and well-managed sugar plantation exhibits. 
All this has arisen from a wish to spare the slavey 
from severity of labour ; and it serves to remove 
those objections continually urged against the 
mode of cultivating the principal product of the 
West Indies. 

; Judging from my own feelings, I can venture 
to affirm, that the first sensation, a stranger experir 
ences on visiting an estate is that of unqualified 
surprise. In place. of beholding that scene of 
cbAiDs and cruelty which had been associated 
with his idea of slavery, he finds every thing in- 
dicative of cheerfulness and content ; an active 
animating picture of industry lies before him ^ 
ey.ery now and then is heard a loud and general 
lau^h, evidently that of persons free from care : 
in his walks about the grounds he is saluted 
with courtesy; and he sees the proprietor re- 
ceived . really with affection. After the work 
of the day is oyer, if he proceed to the negro 
houses, he will be . still more gratified; :he 
there beholds apartments well fitted up, and 
comfortable ; the little children before the doors 
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gamboling about in sportive innocence, and 
the whole presenting such an appearance of 
Satisfaction and happiness, that he is at otice 
prompted to exclaim, What is it Mr.Wilberfi)rce 
would have ! A philosopher^ perhaps, who seU 
dom consults his feelings, but views measures in 
their remote ccmsequences, would conceive it 
improper that all this should be at the mercy o# 
the proprietor ; and doubtless, would bring for- 
ward other evils to balance the good. Such views 
may not be incorrect ; but let us not^ at all events^ 
overlook, what to every beholder must appear 
plain and convincing, that the negroes possess 
a very great degree of comfort, and that if 
nothing came across their minds about liberty 
granted to thein from this country, they would 
be very generally contented and happy. I am 
persuaded there is not a person who has visited 
the colonies, who does not entertain a similar 
belief. Individual cases of hardship and cruelty^ 
loudly deserving reprehension, beyond all doubt 
are to be found ; where is the country where 
they are not ? But, taking the state of society In 
the aggregate, it is infinitely less revolting than, 
on hearing the term slave mentioned, the 
world at large suspects. As I conceive the opi. 
nion of the public is warped from repeated 
misrepresentations, and, very possibly, from n 
superficial consideration of the subject, it would 
be truly important if they could arrive at a 
ime insight into the actual condition of the 
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labpuriQg classes in the West Indies, whose lot 
tfaey think tbej aie amending, while in reality 
ti^ey are but embittering it with dissatisfaction* 
7'his insight will not be learnedfrom books^ for in 
the present controversy every work is supposed to 
be got up for interested purposes ; but there are 
f^w families much engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, who have not had a relative or an ac- 
quaintance who has been in the West Indies. 
If trouble were taken in the intercourse of private 
life to interrogate these persons relative to what 
they themselves witnessed, to cross-examine 
them, to get them to point out the general 
treatment, and to explain what doubts might 
arise in the mind of the enquirer, I do say in 
this case the delusion would speedily vanish} 
and though all good and virtuous men would 
like to see slavery at an end as speedily as pos- 
sible^ yet quiet and rational means would be 
taken to accomplish it, unmixed with the vio« 
lence, abuse, and inveterate rancour which un- 
happily seem to distinguish those men who are pre- 
posterously termed the champions of humanity. 

It has been repeatedly stated in the House of 
Commons, that a person cannot live in the co- 
lonies without being contaminated with its foul 
pestilential atmosphere, corrupting all the ge« 
xieroug sentiments, and totally destroying the 
finer sympathies of the heart Any statement 
ponoing from a person so unfortunate as in an 
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evil day to have touched there, is deemed un- 
worthy of credence. This stigma is not merely 
confined to persons holding property ; all classes 
of men are affected; according toDr.Lushington, 
ihe very officers of His Majesty's army, as well as 
the planters. Now I put it to the learned Doctor, 
and the public, which is more likely, that men 
of honour should go out with some prejudices 
on their minds, and finding themselves deceived, 
should unequivocally and ingenuously make 
known their altered opinion ? or, on the contrary, 
that those same persons should, on their arrival, 
be seized with a certain indescribable epidemic, 
which deadened the feelings, perverted the un- 
derstanding, and made them state that which 
was untrue ? 

I may be mistaken, but I think that here there 
can be but one opinion. I certainly should 
imagine the opposite party hard pressed, whra 
they are obliged to resort to such a mode of 
argument to justify their proceedings. That the 
testimony of men uninterested and above the 
possibility of collusion, will have great weight 
witn the intelligent part of the community, I am 
morally certain. And, in this particular, some 
information may be gathered, on reference to the 
examinations on oath, a short time ago, before 
the council in Barbadoes. The persons ex»^ 
mined, were Sir Edmund Williams, Lieutenant^ 
colonel Berkeley, LieutenantfColonel Popham, 
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Dr. lygart. Major Cruttenden, and Captain 
Spink^ all of whose testimonies^ V^ith regard to the 
treatment of the slaves, corroborate, as to that 
island^ what I have advanced relative to Deme- 
rara. Indeed, it is for the interest of the West 
India body to have this part of the subject more 
fully laid open. Other parts of the system, per- 
haps, might be improved. The treatment of the 
white overseers, even of the managers, and all 
persons in subordinate situations both in town 
and country, I think objectionable : the general 
|x>ne of manners (though in this respect an im- 
provement also has taken place), I fear^ I could 
not conscientiously defend ; but as to negroes, 
the main object in our present enquiry, I could 
lay my hand on my heart and solemnly declare 
that there is not a statement contained in this work 
but which I believe to be true. They are really 
not that debased ill-used class of people so gene- 
rally supposed } they are in a state of slavery, it 
is certain; but should the same improvement 
continue for the next seventeen years, as has pre* 
vailed, in the preceding, the mere name would 
alone remain to conjure up our feelings, or to ex- 
cite bur sympathy. The proprietor or manager 
finds that his negroes now take an interest in their 
work j not regarding it, as in former times, with a 
stubborn, sullen, apathy: they now come forward^- 
^nd point out any thing in a field .which ;they 
think requisite to complete the work ; and show 
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many other indications of gradually a8simitatiiig{ 
to the peasantry in our own country. 

It has been usual to compare their copdition 
with the labouring classes in Europe ; those mere 
general allusions, however, are neither very u^e-^ 
ful nor philosophical ; it shows rather a faint» 
imperfect notion of the subject, and not that 
clear insight which perhaps draws very oppo* 
site conclusions from the outward appearance. 
To make the comparison at all with utility, 
we should know not only the particular stage-, 
of islavery with its concomitant circumstances^ 
but likewise the particulai* gradation of the 
country with which it is compared. I have en« . 
deavoured to show that there are three general: 
states of society ; the first, where slavery exists ; 
the middle, which I have termed the golden pe^ 
nod ; and the last, where population presses on 
the means of subsistence. Slavery, too, faas^ itfr 
gradations, and it is necessary to attend to those 
distinctions, when any contrast is instituted. It 
may be instructive to make a few very britf id-, 
lusions by way of further illustrating my prin*- 
ciples. And, first, with regard to the ancients i. 
here the slaves were captives tslken in battie; they, 
were consequentiy men torn from their homea. 
aii4 their relatives ; not at all, perhaps, accuse 
tomed to labour ; and^in a word, their condition^ 
was pre(^9ely sknilar to what I have described a» 
the first and mo9t rigorous st^te of slavery.. Event 
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when the supply of prisoners of war ceased^ we 
ieam from the extract given from Mr. Stephen^s 
book, in a former chapter, that persons were 
forcibly seized to make up the deficiency. We 
are emboldened, therefore,* to declare, that this 
elaborate work comes twenty years too late, and 
that^ in the leading elements of slavery, the negroes 
at present are in a very superior cpndition to that 
of the class compared with them in Rome. As to 
the middle ages something may be said on both 
sides. ' The villeins had the advantage that they 
more speedily attained a higher stage from the 
nature of climate and soil ; the species of co«^ 
ercing power, therefore, was less repulsive. The 
negroes are better oflP in the improved huma* 
nity of the times : a West Indian planter is cer*- 
tainly a better master than was an old feudal 
lord. The same cause, also, which prevents their 
progressing so rapidly, gives them a greater en- 
joyment of physical comforts ; on the whole, I 
would considerably prefer the condition of the 
negro. In modern times, the contrast is gene^ 
rally instituted with England : all West Indians 
cry out, Our negroes are far better off than your 
working classes. For my own p«t, I must be aU 
lowed to say, I can by no means agree in such 
an idea. It would be at once supposii^ that 
£ngkiiid had so faradvanced intothe misery of the 
third state, al^ to bring her to a level with the ri;> 
gours of the first. I do net think she has yet com- 
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tnenced it, but that she is still in the middle or 
most happy era. Whatever the writers of the 
day may say about the condition of the Austrian 
peasantry, the British agricultural classes, I do 
believe, are beyond all comparison the first and 
happiest in the world. May the government 
show more knowledge in putting off the evil day 
with them, than they are likely to do with the 
colonies ! A West Indian advocate should recol- 
lect, that to establish his point, it is not enough 
that the supply of food should be more abundant ; 
it must be so incomparably superior, as to com- 
pensate for the absence of civil rights. On this 
head, obviously, no exact estimate could be made; 
persons will differ according to their feelings : 
some would prize liberty as the most precious 
boon, far surpassing in value all other posses- 
sions; the majority, perhaps, would regard it as 
an empty, showy bauble^ and consider good 
eating and drinking as a much more real hap- 
piness; others would be inclined to compro- 
mise the matter, and to surrender part of . the 
former to procure an improvement of the latter. 
Every man has his opinion. As an extreme 
case, it may be said, that in a country in 
which the law recognises no distinction, the 
humblest inhabitant obtaining protection against 
the proudest of his species ; where ** the insolent 
spurn of contempt, and the iron hand of op- 
pression/' are unjtnown — in such a country^ 
when a man is reduced to a drink of water, and 
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a fetv potatoes for his daily subsistence, then, 
and not till then, compare him to a slave sub- 
ject to the capricious will of another. Let it 
not for a moment be imagined, that even to 
be thus ardent in the admiration of freedom 
is incompatible with the state of things in 
the West Indies. It may be quite the reverse : 
for as the perfection of human liberty (and^it is 
the perfection here supposed), though accom- 
panied with great privations of the mere animal 
desire, may be superior to the very best . and 
most comfortable state of slavery, so may the 
latter in its turn far excel other conditions of 
men, where thereare no countervailing attributes 
to balance the precariousness and deficiency of 
sustenance. Such, unhappily, is too commonly 
the misfortune. We need only instance Ireland^—- 
an integral part of this empire, boasting the most 
enlightened government in the universe : I think 
all inen must allow that the condition of the 
peasantry there is much inferior to that of the 
negroes in the West Indies. In the first plac^ 
their fare is nearly as bad as is above assumed ; 
and for any thing to compensate for the general 
jnisery in the way of civil advantages, we 
need say nothing. 

^ I have now given the reader sufficient data to 
judge for himself, in making any contrast as to 
the state of the colonial labouring classes with 
those of any other nation. On the continent of 
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Europe,' I think^ in a great many instances^ wo 
have by much the superiority, even taking eveiy 
combination in the question into account. Tha 
slaves in Russia have sometimes been said to be 
better off, by writers on the opposite side ; I 
eannot think so. The physical comforts of the 
negroes are much superior; their masters are 
more humane; of higher intellectual endow* 
ments, and consequently, I should think, les» 
disposed to treat those under them with harsh- 
ness. On the other hand^ the bondsmen in 
Russia are certainly in the fourth, or most ad- 
vanced, gradation : I consider them almost on 
the eve of merging into free men ; though when 
that event takes place, it will be a little difficult 
to enumerate their civil fbunchises. 

On reverting to the East Indie9, from what 
has been already stated, scarcely an observation 
further will be necessary : slavery there is tbe 
most opposite that can be to that in the We^ 
iTidies ; it exhibits in its very essence the lowest 
degradation of human nature, — - men selliii^ 
themselves to get relief from misery and faminew 
Africa, likewise, may be quickly disposed of: 
staveiy there k^ very generally in existence ; and 
it will at once be apparent that it must be in iip 
first, or worst shape ; its victims being fordb^ 
tsteiieed, separated from their connexions, and 
treated witli outrageous cruelty. If that im- 
mense continent were under the government ^a 
wise legislature, and it were desired to advance 
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it to; rapid distinction^ many strong arguoients 
coiild be advanced^ that legitimatising slavwy,. 
or introducing a state of villeinage, should be the 
first and most important measure; it hardly 
eoold be termed unjust to the present genera- 
tion J and their children's children, if I mistake 
not, would feel grateful to the institution, I 
know of no other means so effectual for ulti- 
mately establishing industry, without which no 
country can become great> or ever acquire 
renown. • 

Should the statements of Mr. Park, aiiid bth^r 
celebrated travellers, be considered as exag* 
gerated, with respect to the dreadful enormitieiSy 
and bloody sacrifices which stain and mark thd 
career of petty sovereignty,, still,, eopugh is qoiir 
fessed on all sides, to show thdt society i^ ia a 
complete state of barba^scq* Neither property 
9QX life is securi^t Ask an^ African in the Wi^rt 
lai^iliesi, how he would like agaiq, to mingle iq tl\9 
tumults of his coi^ntry, and. he would shudder at 
the tlipu^t Across, t^e inGta^mation of inany, 
piSfhaps, would glaoce the prospect of having 
fu^jl $copi^ to indulge their lazioesSi} but when 
they at tibe same t^ne recollected the anarchy 
and violence^ which there pi^evailed, and then* 
turned to their peaceful cottage with dieir &- 
mUies around: tbePi. Qvea tbe gr,ati)Scation of a 
pi)edP9iqant f^edjng would yi^ld to the con- 
.sQipumeas! q£ securiiy^ ft might here be co»m 
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ceived, that if such be the case, why should there 
be an insurrection, since it is stated^ that the West 
Indies would then re-assume the barbarism of 
Africa? Something similar in principle might 
have been asked of the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution. Men, further advanced than the negroes^ 
do not always consider the consequences of their 
measures. In the first place^ the negroes only con- 
sider the immediate allurement of seizing on the 
properties of the whites, and of having nothing 
to do ; and besides it is important to recollect, 
that a distinguishing characteristic of savage 
manners makes its appearance in the very first 
stage of revolt ; that is, the more daring and tur^ 
bulent, by terrible denunciations, and bloody 
threats, frightening the more timid and peaceful 
into an acquiescence in their plans. These are 
the characters who would hereafter acquire do<- 
minion, of which a presentiment is early formed 
by their less aspiring companions* How many 
are the proofs of the quiet and welt-disposed 
negro expressing his dread of insurrection, 
shaking his head, and exclaiming^ << Me no want 
black man for massa.^' This fact is notorious ; 
and even in ordinary times, the wish to be 
owned by white men in place of coloured, and 
again by coloured, in preferience to black, is 
universal throughout all the colonies. Certain 
it is, that the ties of kindred and of country 
are superseded by superiority of manners, and 
the expectation of a more humane treatments 
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I do not here insinuate that there is any thing 
inherently bad in the African character j the fact 
& simply, that they are as yet only a little removed 
from a state of nature. So far from entertaining 
^ prejudice against the blacks, I think very fa- 
vourablyof, and have even an attachment for 
them. They possess many good points : they 
have a great reverence of old age ; the feeling 
of filial affection is exceedingly strong ; and I 
conceive them gifted with an ardent suscepti- 
bility to receive religious instruction. 

In conclusion, then, I hope that in this contrast 
of the state of society in the West Indies with 
other countries, it will be considered I have been 
not only impartial, but liberal. In reality, out 
case does not require the aid of adventitious or-^ 
nament to set it off. It belongs to the oppo^te 
party to indulge in vague assertions, undefined 
allusions, and mere common-place appeals, to 
produce an imposing effect and rouse the feelings. 
The West Indians should invite their opponents 
to close combat. Let them institute an im- 
partial enquiry ; sift the matter to the bottom ; 
view it in ail possible shapes ; and the result will 
mosrt assuredly be, that, though I acknowledge 
something may still be done, yet other subjects 
at home will be found more deserving of com-* 
niiseration and legislative interference. 

The condition of the West India slaves may be 
HiucDmed up iin jsl very few words. They are, as I 
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have termed it, between the second and third 
stages of slavery ; they enjoy a very great degree 
of physical comfort ; and, on the whole, it may be 
safely said, that they are better off than the labour- 
ing classes in most parts of the world. What, 
however, should be principally considered, is the 
progressive improvement which has taken place 
for these some years past. Were things ob- 
jectionable, and were they stationary or re- 
trograding, there would then be some good 
reason to innovate and remodel : but when, at 
all events, they are less censurable than is ge- 
nerally supposed, and when a regular advance- 
ment is in progress, the loud clamour excited 
does certainly imply a strange capriciousness 
not conformable to my ideas of either good 
legislation or enlarged humanity. It has the 
effect of creating irritation and impatience ; and 
of stopping that march of amelioration, which, 
proceeding from natural causes, is far more com- 
mendable, salutary, and efficient. Whatever is 
done, should be done almost imperceptibly, 
and it should be founded qfif* the basis of 
consulting nature, and of taking the history 
and advancement of other civilised nations aa 
the great guide. The African Institution has 
paid but little attention to these maxims. I 
can truly - say, that its name never occurs to 
my thoughts, but I immediately fancy I see a 
negro heating his wife almost^to a jelly, , for not 
having indulged his laziness, in performing for 
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him some drudgery; and after such an exhi- 
bition of his prerogative of freedom, squatting 
himself down under a shady tree, and falling 
asleep over a newly-imported moral treatise. 

It behoves the public to reflect well on the 
present critical juncture of West India affairs. 
Among other things, they should consider that 
all the enormities, suffering, and injustice origi- 
nated with themselves ; they should then cast 
their eyes to the colonies, and if they perceive 
there an obvious improvement, instead of abusing 
the planters for inhumanity, they should rather 
feel grateful for the amendment. 

The conduct of this country can with great 
truth and propriety be compared to that of a 
criminal, who has perpetrated some dreadful 
crime j for a while he remains insensible to the 
scene of horror, of which he has been the guilty 
cause, but at length, and perhaps at a remote 
period of his career, he becomes seized with 
pangs of remorse ; frightful images haunt his 
imagination j and in a species of disturbed dream 
he franticly exclaims, Restore and render justice 
to the victim ! He does not reflect that, in the 
interval, the fate of that victim may have as- 
sumed a new aspect ; that his wounds, and with 
them their effects, have disappeared ; and that 
humanity, and with it justice, can now best be 
exercised by continuing to bestow a fostering 
care adapted to his altered condition. 
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CfiAP. X. 

EFFECT PRODUCED ON THE MINDS OF THE NEGROES 
BY DISCUSSION AND PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

It has frequently excited the surprise of many- 
intelligent men, not intimately acquainted with 
the constitution of society in the West Indies^ 
that the proceedings in this country should be 
attended with so much danger, and lead gene« 
rally to serious commotion. This circumstance 
has been artfully, not to say malignantly, ad- 
duced as an argument against the colonies. 
What a horrid system, cry the abolitionists, must 
that be, which cannot even be spoken of without 
producing insurrection ! Does it not strikingly 
evince that goading inhumanity which cries aloud 
for redress ? Such is the appeal made in triumph 
to the British public, and in confidence that 
what passes at a distance is superficially consi- 
dered and but little understood. It will here be 
the object to correct this unfortunate misconcep- 
tion, and to demonstrate that it is rather matter 
of surprise that disturbances are not greater and. 
more dangerous. 
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The negroes in the West Indies are perfectly 
aware that the supreme power of government 
resides in this country ; of its nature and con- 
stitution they have of course only a vague and 
imperfect idea ; but they fervently believe that 
it is inimical to the views of the planters, or to a 
continuance of slavery. Of the complicated ma- 
chinery of Parliament, and of its operation in 
government, they are completely ignorant. They 
associate the prerogative of the king with their 
ideas of African sovereignty; imagining the 
tsame irregular, uncontrolled exercise of power ; 
as fickle also, perhaps, and unstable. Thus much 
assumed, there are some among them who think 
the government equally capable of being diverted 
from its measures by resistance, as conciliated 
by a ready obedience. They are aware that the 
respective governors are officers of His Majesty, 
appointed to carry his orders into effect ; but as 
the distance of communication is great, and as 
they estimate such authority probably as similar 
to the administration of deputed power in 
Africa, they conclude that occasionally a strict 
adherence to the letter of instructions may not 
be rigidly observed. During the late insurrection 
m Detiierara, so strong was the belief, that *^ a 
. paper,** as they termed it, had come out, giving 
them their freedom, but which was unlawfully 
withheld from them by their masters, that many 
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of them entertained the notion that the king's 
troops would not fire upon them in consequence. 

Though, as has been stated, they consider the 
power of His Majesty in a great degree un- 
controlled, yet it is material to reflect that they 
also conceive him to be surrounded by a number 
of counsellors, some, perhaps, allied to his fa- 
mily, and others who owe their stations to their 
wisdom or their cunning. The extent of au- 
thority they are inclined to suppose, from their 
own ideas, to depend in a great degree upon 
the personal qualities of the monarch ; and as 
tlie impression upon their minds is a crude, 
undigested notion of regular dominion, they fre- 
quently imagine that a favourite or powerful per- 
sonage in the councils, may have as much in- 
fluence in guiding affairs as the king himself. 

Indeed, not being sensible of the stabiUty of 
power in a long-acivilised country, and having 
often seen or known the reigning family, in 
their own nation, to be deposed, it is not impro' 
bable that they imagine a similar event might 
happen in England. At all events, no matter 
whether from the king's love of ease, from 
policy, or from fear, they suppose his authority 
is frequently conceded to one of his subjects, or 
that this subject may have a very extraordinary 
degree of influence. Such a personage, then, in 
the minds of the negroes, is Mr. Wilberforce ; he 
is always connected in their thoughts as pre- 
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eminent in station and power. The King and 
Wilberforce is a regular association ; it is a 
toast drank at the convivial meetings of the 
slaves during the holidays ; and it may be re- 
collected that it was the exclamation used by the 
culprits during the late disturbances in Jamaica. 
They are well acquainted with his hostility to 
the planters ; and many of them believe he has 
obtained their liberty, but that their masters 
will never surrender it, unless by force. Any 
thing that such a character brings forward, it is 
obvious, must have a striking effect ; and I do 
not attempt to deny that the manner in which 
the proprietors speak of him materially increases 
his importance with the slaves. 

Now let it be imagined, that on a plantation, 
after the work of the day is over, the negroes are 
assembled in a group in one of the negro-houses ; 
a communication is made by a domestic of what 
he has heard from his master, — something of mo- 
ment clearly in agitation ; and then suppose some 
head carpenter, or cooper, should read to them 
the following passage : — • ^* With a comm^ity 
" of near 800,000 free blacks, many of them 
" accustomed to the use of arms, within sight of 
*i the greatest of our West India islands j with 
" a slave-population in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
*^ which has been of late so fearfully augmented 
^^ with imported Africans, as, according to all 
^* received principles, to produce, even in pa-- 
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** cific times, and much more in the pr^i^oi 
«< aera of transatlantic convulsions, the utmost 
<• extremity of danger ; — with the example af- 
" forded in many of the United States, and ia 
<< almost all the new republics in South Ame^ 
*^ rica, where negro slavery has been recently 
" abolished, — is this a time, are these the cir- 
^ cumstances, in which it can be wise and safe, 
«* even if it were honest and humane, to keep 
^* down, in their present state of heathenish, 
^^ and almost brutish degradation, the 800,000 
" negroes in our West Indian colonies ?*' — 
When it was known that this came from Mr. Wil* 
berforce, their avowed friend and champion, 
whose influence and power they believe so 
great, — whom, it is no extravagant assertion, 
many of the negroes imagine, in their vague no^ 
tions, to stand as close to the crown as does the 
Duke of York in the opinions of Englishmen ; — 
when all those matters are reflected on, is it any 
wonder that the effect produced would be most 
pernicious and alarming ? I have no inclination 
whatever to stretch the point j I merely wish 
any person of common understanding to con- 
sider the natural result : would it not inevitat)ly 
engender feelings of dissatisfaction in those wK-^ 
were formerly contented and happy j make them 
view labour with loathing and hatred j sever the 
ties of attachment which connected them with 
their masters j give confidence where doubt pre- 
viously existed j and rouse the sullen gloomy 
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pe^mm of t&vmge^ to dtife tiie white!( from die 
couD^^ and to seize upoi% tbeir pn^eiti^s ? 

It is melancholy to reflect, that persons tirith hu- 
manity on theii" tongues could put forth the most 
inflammatory doctiin^s, although the danger and 
ttiischief have been so often demonstrated 1 I do 
not wish to deal invidiously with Mr. Wilberforce, 
for he is, in general, by far the most moderate 
of his party ; but, in reality, in his pamphlet not a 
pag6( could be tak6n that does not contain some 
passage calculated to produce a most striking 
eflfect on the minds of the negroes. We shall be 
the more sensible of the danger^ if a itioment^s 
consideration be bestowed on the nature of the 
society, and the object at issue. Men, in tMd 
country, seated comfortably by their fire-sid^, 
regard transactions that take place some thou- 
sand of miles distant much in the same light m 
the tales they read in romance. Let the matter b€ 
brought home to them, and get them to c6nceiV6 
something going on in their own country similar 
in pri^ple to the i|u^tio«^ that now agitatei^ il^ 
Wesst Indies. What$ then, is thc^hatureofthis 
question ? Is it not simply thai th^ pOsiiesilionS of 
the rich shall cease to be j^rotected, »nd left Id 
be plundeired at the mercy of the poor ; I appre- 
hend that the mere suggestion of such an enquiry 
would spread an alarm to the utmost extremi- 
ties of the land. It has, in all countries, been 
the general prelude to revolution. Present be- 
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fore the working orders the inviting prospect 
of having nothing to do, and of being able to live 
in luxury, and to a certainty they will not re- 
main quiescent. The Roman commonwealth 
was more than once shaken to its foundation by 
so indiscreet a discussion ; and no sooner was 
the subject started in the National Assembly of 
France, than it gave the finishing impulse to the 
revolution. 

But we have no occasion to go abroad for ex« 
amples. In the commotions attendant on the 
introduction of the corn-laws in England, we 
have a fair specimen of popular feeling, when 
strongly excited to any consideration so vitally 
interesting as that of subsistence. When the 
multitude broke the windows of our states- 
men^ it certainly indicated that religion and mo- 
rality operated but feebly to counteract the lead- 
ing propensities of the human mind. And how 
inferior was the object there at issue, compared to 
what concerns the negroes,— men of ungovern- 
able passions, nearly in the first state of nature. 

Again^ to take a period still more dangerous : 
—in 1819, when the radicals proceeded to such a 
daring length, many persons, not timid alarmists, 
were apprehensive of the result. When the 
Spencean doctrines inundated the Jand, and the 
stability of property was endangered, I believe 
the attorney-general found it necessary to exert 
his power to ^top the contagion^ and bring the 
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delinquents to punishment The threatening 
storm has passed by ; the dark clouds that 
overhung us in fearful omen have been dissi- 
pated; the sun of prosperity has reappeared; 
but let the warning not be lost to our distant 
settlements. Even in this period of quietness 
in England, rouse the feelings of the people to 
dissatisfaction at their lot, and adieu at once to 
your peace or your security. Say, for example^ 
the weavers of Spitalfields were taunted with 
the crime of working from morning to night ; if 
their hard fare and innumerable hardships were 
derided ; if the sumptuous living and luxurious 
ease of the rich were called to mind; if they 
were told that the Christian religion authorized 
an equality of ranks ; if an . assembly of men 
were sitting discussing their claims ; and if in 
that assembly they had zealous friends, cla^ 
morous in their support, and eager that they 
should divide the possessions of the wealthy j — m 
such a case, would they toil on at the loom as 
hitherto ? No ! they would soon arouse them* 
selves. If defeated in debate, they would 
speedily endeavour to obtain by force, what 
they would conceive they were denied by. 
injustice. Surely these reflections should put 
some men in mind of certain tenets which, at 
one period of their political life, they were the 
foremost to uphold. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. Burke, that it is perilous to incite the poor 
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tp hatred against the rich ; and that the restl^B 
^iiit of innovation once given way to^ proceeds 
with aJarming rapidity ; it must be perfectly 
apparent that the indiscretion, the violence 
and the studied appeals to the passions, which 
distinguish the writings and speeches of our 
opponents, would produce, in any community^ 
the most imminent hazard. 

The great security which exists in England 
for the preservation of social order, arises from 
the intervention of the middle classes ; remove 
tliis grand barrier, and then even but hint at a 
spoliation of the princely domains of the aris- 
tocracy, and the populace would proceed with 
such irresistible determination, that all the 
ahnies that could be raised would not keep them 
in subjection* In the West Indies, unfortunately, 
we have not this preventive check : we are com- 
pletely defenceless. There are but two classes of 
society, the planters and their negroes j and the 
danger of commotion is consequently aggravated 
in a tenfold degree. If I were disposed tm 
dwell on this point, I could adduce abundance 
of authorities holding forth to execration an4 
to scorn the shallow-minded speculator, who in 
his ardour for improvement levels every dis- 
tinction, and buries all parties in indiscriminate 
ruin. In the memorable debates after the 
Manchester riots, if we were to take any of the 
srpeeches ofour leading statesmen, that of my Lord 
GrenvtBe for instance^ th^e is scarcely a sen- 
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tence ihat cauld not be fouBd applicable, asil 
retorted against some of the worst pandpled of 
our ants^onists^ stigmatising them as instigators 
to plunge our colonies into tumult 'and insurf' 
section. It makes little difference whether dr 
not the system is objectionable. Even supposing 
it shameful, vile, inhuman, still it is not to be 
abolished by jmce ; and if we can prove incon* 
trovertibly by evidence, by analogy, by repeated 
examples^ and by our own common reason, thai 
the nmnner in which the enquiry is treated bjr 
those men, nmst produce open rebellion, I do 
maintain that they cannot free themselves firom 
guilt ; and that they are mainly answerable &r all 
tii^ bloodshed and other grievous consequences^ 
It has been asserted with unparalleled ef- 
frontery in many recent puUications, emanating 
from the Anti-»Slavery sociei^, that the ravofo 
in Demerara was occasioned hy the govet^ 
aor's not carrying into effect at onee tiie new? 
measures of amelioration. Nothing can be 
mtofe unfounded. The objects of the greater 
part of the regulations had never entered ^e 
thoughts of the slaves;. and if they bad, liiey 
would have been regarded with contempt. This* 
is a most important point for the public to 
consider. On all sides the cry is. You are^ 
tantalising the negroes; satisfy their wishes 
without further delay* And what are their 
wishes ? It is a most shameful and scandalous 
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delusion to pretend that they consist in your 
boasted prefects of improvement. The slaves '^ 
laugh at^ and hold in derision, those measures 
intended for their benefit; yet nine-tenths of 
the community at home unfortunately believe 
that they are the objects the negroes covet, and 
the denial of which led to the commotion. It 
ought, therefore, to be universally known, that 
on all occasions when the negroes betrayed 
their sentiments there was evinced but the one 
grand desire, — that of exemption from labour ;: 
differently avowed according to the degree of 
boldness in the leaders. Some demanded it un-^ 
conditionally; some cried out for three days 
holiday in the week, and others again for but 
one day : minor matters never occurred to them. 
I conceive this so peculiarly essential to exhibit 
the true state of .feeling in the colonies, that 1 
shall here insert the evidence of the persons who 
interrogated the negroes, during the revolt, as to 
their real object 

General Murray, in his dispatch, states, " On 
" Monday the 18th instant I received information 
*^ that the slaves were to rise throughout the co- 
" lony, on that or on the succeeding night ; but 
" their measures had been concerted with such 
" expedition and secrecy, that few people, even 
" linderthe existing susceptibility, were prepared 
•* to believe it, nor did I attach any credit to 
^' the story myself. 
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** I, however, deemed it my duty, and accord-^' 
*^ ingly hastened to the spot of information, ac<* 
** companied by the fiscal, while a few militia 
<« dragoons proceeded thither by a different 
" route, to act as couriers if required. The exa- 
** minations there taken, confirmed the inform* 
^^ ation given ; and I pushed forward dragoons 
<^ with orders to the military stationed at Mabiuca, 
" in which direction I proceeded myself, having 
* * information of a supposed ringleader at Vryheids 
^^ Lust. I turned in there in time to secure him ; 
^^ it was then d^\i and immediately afterwards a. 
repolt j^gadtid it i^^ that Plantation Success had 
been S6»^ ^^^^ griAushed on, atid at the bridge 
of Plani, ^^>^hose j^ouvenir passed a body of 
armed ne^/) v^^^^sputed the passage ; but, 
*^ perceivin^4»^ere were not above forty, I re- 
^^ turned to c* certain their views, which they' 
^f stated to be unconditional emancipation. I ex- 
** postulated with this body for at least half an 
<^ hour, and explained how much such conduct 
<* put it out of my power to carry into effect His- 
Majesty's beneficent views for bettering their- 
condition, explained the abolition of the flog-* 
ging of females, and of the carrying whips to 
^< the field, as but first steps in the intended mea« 
^* sures. These tilings they said were no comforts 
** to thehi. God had made them of the same^ 
*^ flesh and blood as the whites ; that they 
V* w^re tired of being slayes to tbem.j tha$ tfe^ir 
^^ good king had sent prders that they should be 
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^^ free, and tbafe they would not work ^y more. 
<< I assured them, that if hy peaceful conduct 
^ they deserved His Majesty's favour, tbey would 
^f find their lot substantia^y^ though gradually, 
** improved ; but they declared they would be 
^^ fiiee ; and as their numbers had incres3ed to 
^* between two and three hundred, and Uiftt • 
<< mounted negro persisted in sounding a shelly 
•* I was apprrfienave of my retreat beii^ cut 
'^ aS^ and returned towards town." 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leahy^ in his evidence on 
tke trial of Mr* Smith, the mis^*^,^ry, states :— 
^ I remember die revolt of^e denf^o^ j I wslb 
<« sent up on the 19th of Av out fo^^onsequence. 
*« We came up with th^ other^ negroes at 
^< Batchelor's Axiventure;^2j{^i(U a conversation 
** with them on the morrnug of the 20tb ^ they 
^^ assembled in great force/taking a position on; 
" the bridge ; they wejp^armed with cutlasses^ 
^^ guns, firelocks, pistiols, and blunderbusses. 
" The soldiers under my coimmand stood to their 
<< arms, and I advanced to the biiii^ to speak 
*^ to them, and tried to persuade tl^^m As^ iay 
<* down their arms and return to their duty. I 
<« was conducted to a party to the right, under 
^ |iromise, that no harm should be done to me ;* 
*« after holding some , conversation with them 
*• they came with me to the left. The negroes 
•* spoke differently as to what they wanted ; 
*^ some vi^ant^d a da^ and the Sunday to go-tc 
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," church; some two days smd the Sunday; 
some wanted their freedom, and some wanted 
to tie me up, as there were prisoners of the 
party in my possession. I said I would speak 
to the governor to get the Saturday, and of 
course Sunday, but first they must lay down 
their arms. Some said, that they asked for 
leave to go. to church on a Sunday ; they got 

** punished for it, or got cotton to gin, or to 

" clear the grass away on the walks. That when 
they complained to Captain M*Turk, he said 
it was. the governor's, orders, and Captain 
Spencer said it was the fiscal's orders. , There 
was no other grievance mentioned by the ne- 

f ^ groes than those just stated, to my recollec- 

" tion.'* 

Cross-examined.-^*' At first the majority 

♦« were for three days, but latterly they de- 

*' manded their freedom/' 

Captain Croal, of the militia, in his evidaice 
on the trial of Jack Gladstone, of Plantation 

'i 

Success, states, —-*' I was at Bachelor's Ad- 
venture with part of the rifle corps, on the 
morning of Wednesday the 20th df. August. 
** I observed the prisoner there when I rode 
*' out to the assembly of negroes, close to the 
*' bridge of the estate ; I had known him before. 
*' Prisoner spoke to me; he came forward and 
** said, ' I wish to hear what this master has to 
<« say/_ and commanded silence, I then repre^ 
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^ ^rented to him how he had been deceived ; 
^ that it wdB not the intentioil of government 
^ they should be free. He said he thought it 

was very hard to work all the week^ and have 

no time for himself. Some other negroes 
^^ called oUt^ they wiinted three days } Jack also 
^* said something about land, which I do not re* 
** collect Before I turned my horse to go away, 
^* I said to Jack, < Then your demand is fi^ 
^< Saturday/ He replied^ ^ Yes/ I also addressed 
^^ the negroes generally^ that they should lay 
*^ down their arms ; and they said they would 
« not." 

Let us now attend to the views and statements 
of the negroes themselves. In the same trial it 
appeared that Jackey Reid had said to Jack 61ad« 
stone, just previous to the insurrection, that *^ It 
^^ was very true their freedom had come out ; he 
<< had made a trial, and in this manner :-— before 
<^ the news came, the coopers used to make two 
<< puncheons out of dressed staves every day ; 
** but since the news had come out, they luld 
^ only turned out on0> to see if their masto: 
'• would be satisfied.'^ 

In corroboration of the above, negro Bristol 
examined : — ^* I was present when Jackey Reid 
«< related to Jack, that they had made one 
'' puncheon instead of two^ since the news of 
*' their freedom had come out," 
Now, after these statements, I wish particu- 
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larly to recal to the reader's recollectlmt the 
debates in ParliamieDt relative to the trial of Mr» 
Smithy and the report published by the Anti<« 
Slavery Society. It has been maintained^ with 
great heat, by the opposite party, no doubt to 
screen themselves from the charge of being the 
chief instigators of the rebellious feelings ex- 
cited in Demerara, that the insurrection was 
solely caused from the negroes not being in- 
dulged with the new regulations. In support of 
this assertion not one authority is adduced ; a 
mere vague allusion is made to the trials of Mr. 
Smith and of the insurgents, without any thing 
being particularised. I have, on the contrary, 
exhibited the only evidence of the persons wlio 
were confronted with the negroes in the revolt, 
and who asked them what they desired. The 
answer proved the leading governing principle 
in their minds ; some were for one ^ay's liberty, 
some for three, and the most daring for com-, 
plete emancipation. 

It may be here proper to remind the public, that 
in Denierara the food is distributed by the mas- 
ters, by which a day is not required for cultivating 
provision grounds, as in the islands. In Colonel 
Leahy's evidence it appears, that some complained 
of not getting to church on a Sunday. This was 
the only grievance hinted at ; the main outcry 
was for three days' holiday, and latterly, as he 
states, for. freedom. Not one word was men- 
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tioned about the whip in the fields punishing 
of women, marriages, record books, evidence in 
courts of justice, savings banks, or any one of the 
proposed measures of amelioration. They said, 
as is observed in the governor's despatch, that 
*' Those things were no comforts for them ; that 
** they were tired of being slaves j that their good 
" king had sent orders that they should be free, 
** and that they would not work any more." Can 
any thing more clearly indicate the effect pro- 
duced by inflammatory appeals, such as I have 
quoted in the commencement of this chapter, 
coming from persons whom they conceive to be 
in an exalted station. The rising in Demerara 
has been compared to the striking of work of 
artisans in this country : be it so. In such a 
case, would the legislature take the statements 
of mere speculative men, or those of the parties 
themselves ? If the weavers of Glasgow were 
supposed to be aggrieved, would the government 
go to Kensington Gore to become acquainted 
with the matter, or would they enquire of the 
people who were concerned ? Here I think the 
line of proceeding would be clear* Why not 
then the same in the colonies ? A rising there 
takes place. What is it occasioned by ? The 
Anti-Slavery Society exclaim, <* Because the 
negroes have not been indulged in certain regu- 
lations.'' '* It is no such thing," rejoin the ne- 
groes themselves : " we want our freedom j that 
freedom which we are led to believe, from many 
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men among yourselves^ we ought to obtain, and 
which, we have now a pamphlet among us, writ- 
ten by our greatest champion, stating you can- 
not long keep from us, as there are 800,000 
of our fellows trained to arms in the immediate 
neighbourhood." From this plain statement I 
will allow the reader to judge for himself, where 
ought to rest the responsibility for all the blood 
that has been shed, and whose pillow should be 
disturbed by the manes of the unhappy men 
whose bones hang whitening in the air in Deme^ 
rara, a mournful example of following the inflanK 
matory suggestions thrown out in this country. 

Prior to the first debate, all was quiet ; not the 
least prospect of commotion existed. But no 
sooner was the violent clamour excited, than 
every thing assumed a new aspect ; and the dan- 
ger in the colonies has become so great, that an 
increase of military force has been rendered in- 
dispensable. A singular mode truly of effect- 
ing amelioration ! And yet all this was to have 
been expected. Mr. Baring, at the very com- 
mencement of the business, foretold what would 
happen. Stir up the working orders against the 
rich, and in any community you will have dis- 
turbances. In a state of slavery, no doubt, a 
greater number of predisposing causes exist j 
and it ought to be considered, that the danger is 
greatly increased from the negroes knowing well 
that the supreme power resides at a distance, and 
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that it is at heart, as they term it, favourable to 
them. 

We may be the more sensible of the operation 
of this feeling, if we suppose for a moment, that 
this country, during, the late war, had unfortu- 
nately become a province of France, and that its 
rulers had denounced the sacred and immutable 
principle of prescription in regard to property. 
This measure would have been the immediate 
signal for the populace to have risen to commence 
the work of plunder. The chief authority re- 
siding out of the kingdom, every feeling of 
deference and respect for those formerly in 
eminent station would be extinguished, and their 
authority consequently despised. The lower 
orders would have rejected any local attempts 
at interference, and always carried their appeals 
to the highest power. So it is with the negroes. 
They are commencing to view the internal go- 
vernments in the colonies with a species of con- 
tempt ; the former imposing attributes of im- 
portance and solemnity are at an end ; all eyes 
are cast upon England alone as the place where 
the real authority exists, and from whence their 
liberty will be derived. This impression is, I 
think, deeply to be lamented j at any rate it gives 
a much greater influence to whatever passes in 
this country, and should therefore put all men of 
virtue or humanity doubly on their guard against 
indulging in violent expressions. 

Independent of the dangerous situation of 
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thq whites, md the risk of iQSfurrectiQP geiie^ 
rally, which I have been hitlierto CQQsidei^N^i 
I should say a word as relatc^s iperely to tjbt; 
instilling industrious habits into the min^ c^ 
the slavies* }f we were even to confine our>? 
selves to this point alpne» the principle of pro? 
eeeding hitherto adopted is reprehensible, as 
giving rise to an improper tqne of thinking, 
aqd rendering aU l^iind gf labour irksope, It i» 
obvlpiis that no man wi)l work cheerfully, if hi[s 
mind is continually haunted with the idea that 
he should be, by right, sq much better circum* 
stanced, a^ not to work at ^1* If we go to Ire^ 
land, that countiy which Al^ords so many prac- 
tical lessons of politics, and suppose the landlords 
there deti^rinined to t^ an interest ijji the pe% 
santry, a desire of industry beginmn^ to extend 
Itself, a proper sense of pride and self-respect 
created, a shame felt in being 8|6en in disrepnt- 
able clothing, a better mode of living established, 
and every thing, in a word, indicating a rapid 
progression in civilisation, and say, in this pro- 
mising, peaceful, and orderly condition, some 
character came among them, and exclaimed, — 
^^ Ye base, drivelling, hard-working, mean-spirited 
Irish, how can you stoop to live a life of such 
wretchedness ? The men who lord it over you, 
do so unjustly. The land is yours. The pre- 
sent possessors are the descendants of the sol- 
diers, who, in the time of Elizabeth and Crom- 

R 4 
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well, forcibly invaded your properties, and ex- 
pelled your progenitors ; and will you now sub- 
mit to such oppression V* If such an appeal 
were made, in pamphlets actively distributed; 
and if, by way of giving the most imposing 
efiect, those pamphlets contained a represent- 
ation of some scene of former cruelty, just in the 
same manner as the publications of the Anti- 
Slavery Society are ornamented with a frontis- 
. piece, to operate in rousing the feelings to the 
utmost ; in this case, what would be the sen- 
timents of the public ? Would they not treat 
the authors as seditious incendiaries, and visit 
them with exemplary punishment? On the 
part of the Irish, the industrious feeling would 
-be destroyed, and all prospect of future happi- 
ness would be at once blasted. 

I make these remarks to show that the passions 
of the blacks are irritated in a manner exactly 
similar. So long as the violent discussions are 
continually taking place in this country, it would 
be most egregious folly to expect any peace or 
improvement. If the negroes are to have their 
liberty, free them at once. If they are to con- 
tinue for a while as slaves, tantalize them riot 
with unnecessary excitements to discontent. 
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CHAP. XL 

PROPRIETY AND EFFICACY OF THE REGULATIONS OF 
THE LATE ORDER IN COUNCIL, FOR TRINIDAD,' CON- 
SIDERED. 

From the considerations in the foregoing chap- 
ter, a very little reflection will be necessary to de- 
termine, that if the colonial system is to be 
continued, there must be a good understanding 
between the master and the slave. Whenever 
that powerful feeling oif attachment and depend- 
ance which exists on the part of the latter, ist 
removed, it will for ever blight the prospect of 
the negroes hereafter becoming useful subjects 
to the British crown. It is really surprising, that 
in prosecuting the plan of amelioration, so ob- 
vious a conclusion should have been overlooked. 
What would any person in this country expect,^ 
who was in the habit of employing a number of 
workmen, if they viewed him with hatred, and 
as their greatest enemy, while he regarded them 
with suspicious distrust, unwilling to place in 
them the least confidence, and fearful of their re- 
sisting his authority by force ? To speak nothing 
of harmony, is it possible^ by any mesins, that a 
good result could follow? The negroes must 
inevitably always look forward to the period 
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when their masters will be deprived of their pro- 
perties^ either from abandonment through fear, 
or by open violence. If then it be at all intended 
to preserve the West Indies as productive pos- 
sessions to Qreat Britsun, the first, most necesr 
sary^ and essential measure must b& to heal tbose 
feelings of irritation which have been fireated, 
and which occasion the planters to be regarded 
by their dependants as tyrants^ possessed of im^ 
proper authority. 

This must be the groupd-work of proceeding, 
and in this very important particular the new 
order in council is singularly deficient:. 

Its whole tone is most pointed against the pro- 
prietors^ treating them a^ persons continually dis* 
posed to violate the law ; and it thus establishes 
and ponfirms invidious s§nti)opeQts in the iqindis^ 
of the negroes^ awakening a train of reflection 
in the highest degree unfavpurabje to Industrious 
habits. If it be generally carried intp effect, I 
do not hesitate to declare, that though the strong 
arm of power may, with a larger number of troops, 
keep down any serious revolt, yet there will be 
partial disturbances to the end of the chapter. 
And in this state of thingjs what improvement 
can take place ? To say nothing of the hardship 
and severity of militia duty on the part of the 
white residents, will the negroes make any pro-* 
gress in civilisation ? It surely would be wori^ 
than delusion to suppose so. It may, moreover. 
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be observed, that ail these objections might have 
beeii avoided, by a more judicious drawing up 
of the order. If we even imagine that all the 
' regulations were called for, in my opinion it was 
easy to bind the planters down to the most strict 
obedience, and at the same time have avoided 
breaking those delicate ties of connexion and 
support, the existence of which appears to me 
a primary object to be attended to in the way of 
amelioration. 

I think it could have been done in a very 
simple manner, by pointing out, in the same 
order, the duties of the slaves as well as those of 
the masters. A general opinion was, and is still 
Entertained by the former, that they have no right 
to work ; the juncture of afiairs, therefore, pre- 
sented an admirable opportunity of defining and 
particularising their duties; commencing with 
the services they are bound to perform to their 
masters, and then, in return for those services, 
stating the obligations they were entitled to re- 
ceive. By proceeding in this manner, and joining 
the interest of both parties into one common 
bond of harmony and union, the best effects would 
be produced, without at all detracting from the 
strictness and technicality of a legal enactment 
Should the administration not yet have deter- 
mined upon their ultimate measures with regard 
to the other colonies, independently of Trinidad, 
this consideration is well worthy of their attention* 
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They are certainly in possession of sufficient do- 
cuments to corroborate the views I have here 
taken. 

I shall now proceed to consider the different 
regulations in detail. 

The first eight clauses appoint a protector for* 
the slaves^ and regulate his duties; to which there 
is nothing particular to be said. 

The ninth clause abolishes all Sunday markets.^ 

In judging of the propriety of this regulations- 
it is necessary to remind the reader, that the food 
in Demerara is distributed by the master to the 
negroes, and not obtained, as in the islands, by a, 
day in the week allotted for its cultivation on the 
estate. Whatever other indulgence is granted 
in permitting them to raise stock, is for the pur- 
pose of supplying their superfluities. It is, there- 
fore, in Demerara a matter of complete indifier-^ 
ence to the proprietors, whether, the Sunday 
market be continued or not; they derive no 
advantage from it in any possible shape ; and if 
they countenance it, they do so for the sole pur- 
pose of affording additional gratifications to their 
slaves. With regard to this latter. class, the 
abolition would be severely felt. It is in every 
respect erroneous to imagine a negro market in 
the same light as those of Leadenhall or Covent 
Garden. Independent of the buying or selling 
of fruit, or other articles, it is more a species of 
holiday ; the partaking of harmless relaxation 
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from the labours of the week ; a kind of mart, 
where they meet to see their acquaintances, to 
laugh and enjoy themselves, and to lighten their 
cares by spendmg one day in seven in as agree- 
able a manner as possible. All this may. be im- 
proper, I grant ; just as it may be said that the 
crowds of people who promenade in Hyde Park, 
or they who amuse themselves at Hampstead and 
in the country, would be much better employed 
if they were attending divine service at church. 
The want of a proper sense of devotion is, 
doubtless, deeply to be deplored ; but I appre- 
hend that those persons in England would deem 
it somewhat arbitrary to be deprived of this 
recreation ; and it is really no stretch of the 
imagination to assert, that in principle there is a 
striking resemblance between the two cases, as 
they are viewed by the parties themselves. The 
negroes would feel the change with bitter dis- 
appointment. If their market approached the 
nature of some others held on a Sunday, in 
parts of the united empire I could name, I will 
admit some regulation might be necessary ; but 
as it is quite different, it appears much more than 
questionable, whether to abolish it by an im- 
perative law is as prudent as to adopt the more 
gradual, effectual, and satisfactory mode of wait- 
ing for an improvement in morals, the clergy 
assisting its progress by their exhortations from 
the pulpit. 
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The next clause prohibits the perforaiance 
of any labour between sunset on Saturday and 
sunrise on Monday. 

This r^ulation may be understood in two 
shapes. If it is meant that no labour generally 
is to be performed on Sunday, the planters not 
only acquiesce, but they are surprised that an 
opinion could ever have beeli entertained in this 
country to the contrary. If, however, its object 
be to make things more strict than in England, 
and to prevent the most minute and trifling du- 
ties from being performed, the planters are not 
willing to agree. Tliey conceive it would be 
improper, and a manifest injustice, to bind down 
their business more strictly than in many manu- 
factories in this country. They also urge, that 
in domestic concerns an arrangement is uni^ 
formlytnade^ that part of the servants are allowed 
the enjoyment of the day, while the remainder, 
have to attend to the requisite duties. Nothing 
more is desired by the colonists. There are cer- 
tain matters occasionally required on ah estate 
which take up a small portion of the time of per- 
haps but a very few of the gang. The nature of 
those may be briefly considered ; as, turning the 
coffee, attending to the drainage, and likewise, 
when spring-tides fall on a Sunday, getting the 
schooners and punts despatched from some parts 
of the coast, as otherwise a fortnight's detention 
would ensue. Such services as these are of a 
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very trifling nature^ and the colonists conceive 
tbey are precisely similar in principle to some 
minute duties exacted in many nlanufactories iti 
this country. 

The 11th regulation- is so important, that I 
£»hall here insert it at lengths 

And it is further ordered and declared, that it is and shall 
henceforth be illegal for any person or persons within the 
said idand of Trinidad^ to carry any Whip, cat, or other in- 
atruiheiit of the like natulre^ while superintending the labour 
of any slave or slaves ia or upon the fields or cane pieces 
upon any plantation within the said inland, or to use any such 
whipf cat, or other irisirurkent for the purpose of impelling or 
coercing tiny slave or slaves to perforin any labour of any kind 
or nature whatever, or to carry or exhibit upon any plant- 
ation, or elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other instrument 
of the like nature, as a mark or emblem of the authority of 
the person or pehscynsr so dairying or exhibiting the same 
over any slave or slaves ; and in case any person or persons 
shall carry any whip, cat, or other instrument of the like 
nature, while superintending the labour of any slave or slaves 
th or tipoti ahy ptahtation or c^e piece within the said 
island, or shall use any such whip, cat, or other instrumetift 
as aforesaid, for the purpose of impelling or coercing any 
slave or slaves to perform any labour of' any kind or nature 
Wliatsoidter, cfi shall cai*ry or exhibit Upon ^ pWt^tioo, 
or elsewhere^ any such iK^hip^ eat, or other instrilmeni as 
aforesaid, as a mark or emblem of their, his, or her authority 
over any slave or slaves, the person or persons so offending, 
and each and every jpersOn who diall or may direct, author 
riiet ih^igfitei procure, or be aidm^ assisting^ or abetting 
in any such illegal driving or use or exhibition of any such 
whip, cat, or other instrument as aforesaid, shall be and be 
deemed, adjudged, and taken to b^ guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and being thereof eotifvicted shall suffer such punishment as 
is hereinstfter provided. 
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That this at all events is most clumsily worded> 
I apprehend will be generally granted. It will 
be perceived that the order consists in a manner 
of three members, the middle one of which I 
have marked in italics. Now it appears to me 
that its meaning can be interpreted in two ways : 
Ist Does it imply merely that instantaneous cor- 
rection and punishment is not to be inflicted, 
but that twenty-four hours must first elapse, 
agreeably to a subsequent regulation ? Or, se- 
condly, does it imply that the whip must not be 
used at any time for the purpose of coercing or 
impelling work ? On this point there must be 
obviously a doubt. In support of the second 
interpretation it may be maintained, that you 
impel and coerce a man to labour as much by 
punishing him twenty-four hours after his re- 
fusing to work, as by punishing him at the mo- 
ment ; and, secondly and chiefly, if this was not 
the meaning, what was the motive of inserting it 
at all ? The other parts of the sentence stated 
every thing that was necessary, as applicable jto 
instantaneous correction ; the first part declares 
that no person shall carry a whip in the field ; 
the third that none shall be exhibited. Now, if 
that member in italics has any reference what- 
ever to punishment in the field, it is quite too 
ridiculous, for it is pretty plain that no man can 
punish with a whip there, if neither he nor any 
body else is allowed to carry or exhibit one. 
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Th6 conclusion, thiereforei seems obvious : since 
it has tio reference to immediate operation in the 
field, it must have reference to operation at some 
other period j — in other words, the whip is not to 
be used at ant/ time for the purpose of coercing 
the negroes to work. This interpretation, I ap- 
prehend, can be borne out by a strict analysis 
of the clause ; and if such were its intention, the 
result must be considered as emancipation at once. 
I have too high an opinion of the wisdom of the 
Colonial Department to imagine that this was 
the design. I readily believe that its spirit was 
intended merely to express, that the whip was 
not to be used oii the spot as an instrument of 
compelling the negroes by its exhibition to per- 
fonxk the labour. 

Agreeably to this interpretation, I shall pro- 
ceed to consider its principle and propriety* I 
hope it is unnecessiary to remind the reader, after 
what I have written, that from the state of things 
in the 'West Indies, as society is constituted, 
compulsion is requisite for the continuance of 
the present system. This compulsion is thci 
characteristic distinction, the unavoidable at* 
tendant, and beyond all comparison the most 
repulsive feature of slavery; Deeply, indeed, 
should 1 rejoice, if my experience would warrant 
me in admitting that it could as yet be dispensed 
with. We are not however, to imagine, that 
pupishment isgen.erally ejtercised, or always re* 
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quisite ; what is prindpally necessaiy is to eflta- 
blish the conviction that the powar exists : it thus 
impends in terrorem over the negroes, keeps thfem 
in order, and excites them to indusftry^ until a 
further progress in civilisation tsJce place. Many 
perscms, when they hear of the whip, associate in 
their thoughts the idea of its incessant inflicti<». 
Nothing can be more erroneous. On many estates 
it may scarcely ever be employed ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that the reascm of its not being 
required is the well-known consciousness that 
the power to use it contmues in full force. In 
many of our regiments there are perhaps no 
punishments for years ; yet 1 am inclined to 
think there is no experienced officer in the ser- 
vice who would not declare, that, w^e fleeing 
abolished by law, a most serious augmentatton of 
offences would ensue^ citing out most urgently 
for exemplary puni^m^it. The case with th^ 
negroes is in every reqpect precisely €»miliin 

Having said so much generally on the subject 
of piitni^hment, I shall now m(»^ parttculaiiy al^ 
lude to the practice of carryii^ the whip in tbe 
field. I may here observe^ that the planten aife 
just as desirous of abcdishingitsuse,if thegr cbuld 
do so with safety, as ate His Ma^ierty^s mimsters* 
The question is, naturedly, what is the m6st effis^^ 
tual mode of rendering it uanfeeessary ? Cleariy^ 
by establishing task-workf aft improvraient In 
mans^ment which every planter ardently der 
sires, but which is not prematurely to be forced 
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by edicts ; it mu3t proceed from the timing of 
circumBtances, the nice perception and disci^tion 
of the manager, who introduces it foy degrees^ It 
has been already observed, that there is a close 
affinity in the quantity of fdantation-liijbmir per* 
formed throughout the colony, Eaoh planter^ 
therefore, simply requires that the apportioned 
quantity be performed in the most quiet manner. 
So that it is done, he does not wish to tyrannise 
over his slaves^ or goad their feelings, or render 
them unhappy. Far fbom it. He is disposed to 
use every species of encouragement, and makes 
many attempts to procure the performance of the 
day's work, without further driviiag or interfer* 
ence than that of simply pointing it out» before he 
cab get the custom finally establii^ied^ and the 
duty as properly performed as by the old system 
of present coercion. 

It may here appear strange, that the negroes 
should not universally desire this improvement. 
A little reflection upon the nature of their cha- 
racter will satisfactorily actount for iU In all 
uncivilised peof^e, the gratification of the pre*, 
sentmomenty and a total disregard of the fkture^ 
seem the prevailing disposition. In many "^re- 
spects, lliey may be literally termed "children of 
a larger growth ;" any thought of consequences 
rarely enters the mind. They would indulge, 
without 'hesitation, in the luxury of sauntering 
about in idteness to-day, forgetful .6t hee^ss of 

s8 
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the punishment that is inevitably to follow. This 
is the case at least with a large majority ; 
and it is only in time, and by degrees, and 
by the example of their more prudent compa^ 
nions, added to the efforts of the manager, that 
the habit can be corrected. Upon the thought- 
lessy then, and the volatile, the only class who 
require the exhibition of the whip, the new order 
in council will operate most assuredly to their 
disadvantage. It will lead to an increase of pu-* 
nishment; they will be flogged the succeeding 
day with twenty-flve lashes, for omitting to do; 
on the day before, what in the old system would 
have been done without any penal compulsion 
whatever ; so powerful, in their minds, is the pre* 
dominant feeling of the present over that of the 
future. On some estates the order will have no 
effect, matters having been already anticipated* 
On others, where, in the natural course of events, 
task- work is on the eve of being establishied, it 
will have rather an injurious tendency, as it may 
create impatient feelings, and thwart the best in- 
tentions of the manager. And again, on many it 
will be most pernicious ; it will not only diminish 
the px)duce obtained, but as to the negroes, they 
will be lounging about doing nothing one day» 
and all getting punished the next : a regular sue* 
cession of idling days and flogging days. 

The conclusion^ then, is clear ; to those who 
were nevef affected by the old state of things, the^ 
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order will make no difierence, and to those who 
were affected, it will increase their punishment. 
From what has been stated in the ninth chapter^ I 
think that the desired improvement must have 
taken place in a very few years in the regular 
coiurse of events ; and if such be the case, we can^ 
not much admire the wisdom displayed in fram- 
ing measures which, independent of precipitancy, 
aggravate the grievance they profess to alleviate.. 
PiCrsons need not dread that there is any desire 
to perpetuate a system of harshness and inhu- 
manity. On large well-managed estates, an im* 
mediate coercing power is not, perhaps, neces- 
sary. And the influence of example is so great, 
as well as an enmlation existing among planters 
to conduct their business with ease and quietness, 
and to acquire a character of humanity, that,, 
whenever circumstances wiU permit, task-work 
must become general. Any external interfere 
ence must seriously impede the accomplishment 
of this object. I am well aware that the Court 
of Policy in Demerara, in a laudable desare to go* 
the utmost length to satisfy the people in this 
country, and silence clamour,^ have acceded to 
the innovation. I must still, however, state my 
opinion, — on some estates it will make no differ- 
ence, and on others it will have a bad effect. 

The 12th clause prohibits any person from 
punishing a negro until twenty-four hours after 
the offence, and orders that one free person at, 
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least should be present, beside the person who 
orders the puoishment. 

I consider, this regulation as exceedingly 
proper. It will inake the punishment modre 
fonaaal and imposing, and give something of the 
dignity of a judicial proceeding. It will also 
' correct what the best of men may be subject to^ 
an occasional viotence of passion, which might 
prompt them to hasty measures, of which, on 
more mature reflection, they would disapprove^ 

The ISth clause prohibits the use of th^ viWip 
to females for any offence. 

The object of this r^ulation is avowedly for 
the purpose of giving a higher tone of humanity, 
and exaltif^ the negroes generally in their moral 
feelings* It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
the principle a Httle in detail. 

When we judge of the result likdy to arise 
from any measures, we are too apt to take our 
own sentiments for our guidance^ We generally 
imagine that others will feel as we fed, without 
at all taking into consideration the adventitious 
influence of artificial institutions, and the power-, 
ful effect produced on sodety by education,, 
manners, and customs. In all barbarous nations, 
it is perfectly weU known that the women are held 
in degradation. They are doomed lo perform all 
the drudgery, and are treated by their husbands 
with peculiar severity. Such was the case even 
in Greece and Rome, where we seek in vain for 
those generous and elevated sentiments of de- 



f^ence and devotaiMi ta the s^er sex which 
form the iK>ble8t diaractemtie of modem man^ 
ni^fs. The great change was not accomplished 
on a 'sudden : it took its rise amid the institfi«» 
tio93 of chivabry } and it is now so identified with 
our feelings^ that to treat a woman with harsh-/ ^ 
n^s is felt to be shameful and brutaL On revert> 
ing, then^ %q the West Indies, it is necessary to 
ke^ diis epnsideration car^dly ia imnd. Ad 
V}^j t>e ^pposed« the n^roes have not yet ac^ 
quired those liberal and hiunanishig ideas j they 
are still disposed to treat tfa»ir wivea somewhat 
similarly as io, all savage countries^ But what 
is principally to be ocmsddered is^ the unhappy 
CQnseqpience of this ddbasement on the minds of 
the women themselves* They have^ as yet> little 
or no feeling of self-respect ; they are therefbre 
frequently profligate and vicious^ and probably 
tbe mort difficult persons ta manage on an estate. 
I am not acquainted with a single manager of a 
property who doe» not entertain this opinion ; 
and his kiterl^nce^ in the way of punishment,. 
i^ g^i^eraJly exercised to prevent some of the 
mi^ii fr^Qim inflicting it in t^ much more violent 
an4 % bnUal manner^ In such state of society, it 
is obvioiia that aay compadson with thi^ country 
13 out of the question. AH men will admit that 
it wQ|]|ld be diagracefid and <tisgusting to flog a 
wcHuaQ in England for any ofience. Qut what 
ifk the f eMcm 9 Because the population at large 
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have certain notions of deKcacy and decGnim 
towards the female sex, which renders any prac- 
tice with regard to them, in the least indecent, 
particularly oflfensive. In. the West Indies this 
feeling does not exist. The male negroes view 
the women as inferior to themselves. in the scale 
of existence ; and they would be far from ac- 
quiescing in a corresponding forbearance,- pro- 
portioned to the altered authority of the manager. 
In most instances where the women are putiished 
at present, it arises from their viciousness, and 
excitiqg riots among the men : should the mcfde 
now adopted in such cases be superseded, woe 
betide the unfortunate woman, for she will in- 
evitably receive a most unmerciful beating when 
she again returns to the negro-house. « ' 
. From these observations it will appear, that 
it is verj' erroneous to imagine that the pro- 
posed measure would be at all efficacious, or 
produce the least : amendment, in the state of 
society. To raise the tone of morals — ^to give 
the. female the sense of delicacy and dignity be» 
longing to her sex — and, on the other hand/ to 
eradicate and destroy the unmanly passions, and 
the brutal tyranny which disgrace the male, 
would be most important and desirable. But 
there is no short method to accomplish this ob- 
jects The question is entirely one of manners ; 
and, I apprehend, the best, and indeed the only 
mode, is to allow the example of the whites to 
work its sure, though gradual influence, in soft- 
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eniOg the manners of the negroes among whom 
they reside. It should be recollected that *^ the 
generous loyalty to sex, the proud submission, 
the dignified obedience/' and all the graces 
of chivalry, were not established in Europe by a 
single edict of the sovereign — it would be ex- 
travagant then to suppose that a change equally 
extensive could be accomplished at once in the 
colonies. In the progress of time, no doubt, all 
will be done. There is a surprising aptitude of 
imitation in manners universally prevalent among 
the negroes. In towns, where there is a greater 
example of the influence of white society, it is 
even now considered base and cowardly to strike 
a woman ; when this feeling becomes more gene- 
ral, the women will imbibe a higher opinion of 
themselves ; they will become decorous, and then 
the whip may be abolished both with safety and 
utility* 

Having thus shown the principle of this meat- 
sure to be fallacious as regards the effect de- 
sired, one or two observations may be further 
necessary as to the punishment substituted. In 
Trinidad, Sir Ralph Woodford has introduced 
solitary imprisonment, and confinement in the 
stocks. In the consideration of the efficacy of 
these, I do not intend to dwell on the interest 
of the proprietors j I confine myself to the wel- 
fare of the negroes themselves, which at all times 
I keep principally in view. Now, suppose a 
woman to be under confinement j who is prin. 
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oftXfy piiwhed ? Not eertaiaiy the woman her^ 
telf^ but the hudbaiid and the ftimly. When 
she is Mkoeant, who is to ke^ the bouse in (»der^ 
to Gook the ^ner^ and to perforin all tbe do- 
mestic crfleos ? Her fimufyt I thinks would cry 
oi^ kmdly agsjicist the innovation. It woidd be 
ipiipopBg many seyeii^ piirattons en tbe]ia* 
Mcent } and X am moralfy certam ibe manager 
would find \t so di4ika|]^ to conduct matteini m 
^piieltM^ %h^ hfi wuftgiye ufi^ltf^autibofily orer 
^ woweip^ By thi& l^y wwdd be at once 
ig^ ^ct <?pQ#M4Qip9Mft bu^ they wo^dd become 
ppbject tP^ th^ more pfunfiiiU the brati^ do* 
q4t^ion of their Qwn hiufbwd^'. I know of ucNie 
of t;he regulatjiims whif^h phows such aa unac* 
fyaipl^OQe with tlie domesittc manners of the 
QigFoes. To 9ay iiQthing of the positive losa 
^ ^icoqqie <;9iUSedi tP the nmt&t$ by the dimi. 
nution in the quantity of labour perfbi^mei^ 
it will le»d tp ]fiQ iwpcQvemftut wbatevwr^ At 
preseAt it kt y^xy QO$pj»pn for 9^ wellndisposed 
^nd vftluAblci nagrQ«; t;^ j^, ta the propiietor or 
9jtton^y of th? e«t^;^ 9ffA ^ hiw tO pwchaso 

f, womm ou ^ofne. ot^«r pvoiKrty, the nc^e 
wi^bi^g t» haye b^r for hi|^ wit^ Th#eeQfi5c» 

ppPQ^ded, ^nd tbejT t^nd gr^jitly V^^ the aatia^ 
faction w4 h»ppift(?«^ qf the, partis If the 
alter§4 l*wsi tstke pl^^e^^ I am perwadejd tiier^ 
will be nothing ^ the l^ip4 J W iflduCf^eBt wall 

emt, t9 l»ve p^son^on tljeplarMpq whosajv- 



not be poraperfy eootrolied^ or who are difficult 
to manage^ On the whole, then> 1 think t\A9 
regulatiofii may be pronounced premature, Ife 
Qin^inatedy ifo doubt, in a mistake idea that it 
would improve the morals of the slaves. Ou« 
legislators shoidd consider, that it is not their 
own feelings they are to eonsuk,, but those of 
the governed* They should have recollectedl 
the profound s^3dDg of Solon, that the olsject 
is not to make the best laws, but to qaake the 
most appropriate for the people for whom they 
are iutended. Had one of oua; ministers of 
state, Mr« Canning, for instance^ al^er he had 
made his speech in the House of Commonai 
been suddenly transported to the negro-hfmses in 
the colonies, I have no doubt he would have 
laughed heartily, as he discovered, that his fine 
notions were rather visionary, and not the best 
calculated to promote improvement. 

The six next clauses direct that a record bodk 
shall be kept on each plantation, in which eveiy 
punishment shall be inserted; and that four timcfs 
a year an oath shall be made to its correqtness 
by the manager befod^e the protector. . 

On this regulation, a greiit diversity of opinion 
has prevailed throughout the West Indies. I 
shall state the arguments on both sides. Against 
it, it is urged, that it is humiliating and degradii^ 
to every proprietor ; that no person wpuld pur- 
chase a property to be whject to such a penance; 
that^ m conaequence, all transfers wcmld be at 
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an end ; that if a man 'could be cruel to his slaves^ 
be would not scruple to screen his conduct by 
an oath } that^ therefore^ while it is insulting to 
the humane master^ it is no check upon the bad)* 
that it would lesseathe feeling of respect on tlie 
B^ds of the negroes ; that the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety would get hold of the books, and excite 
public feeling, until all their ends and rancour 
were gratified. In favour of it, it is sakl, that 
it will give punishments more the nature of 
judicial proceedings ; that it cannot, therefore, 
be termed degrading j that even if some men of 
nice feelings did not like it, they should accede 
nevertheless, as there is no other mode to cor- 
rect improprieties in some of the coloured slave 
owners, as well as in occasional jobbers ; that it 
will be a check even on a bad man, because it is 
necessary a person of free condition should be 
present at each punishment, and that thus there 
must be a collusion, or [a false oath would be dis- 
covered ; that it will increase the feeling of re- 
spect, instead of lessening it, as there will be now 
no opportunity for hasty or vulgar passion on 
the part of. a manager ; that it will put an end 
to the calumnious aspersions in this country, as 
there will be a regular record to refer to, which 
will bring at once to the test of truth the real 
treatment of the slaves. 

These, I believe, are the heads of the argu- 
ments generally advanced. I think the reader 
will agree with me, that theri^ are more solid 
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reasons for its adoption than for its rejection; 
For my own part, I think it may even be made 
an improvement in management. Each estate 
might be regarded as having something similar 
to one of the old baronial courts in feudal times ; 
and every thing being made as public as pos- 
sible, at the same time that it was dignified^ and 
imposing, I conceive it would tend materially 
to improve the conduct of the slaves. I con- 
sider, likewise, that it would afford unanswer- 
able means to correct the unfounded statements . 
which are continually advanced to rouse the feel- 
ings of the people in England, and which ope- 
rate so strongly in creating prejudices against 
the colonies. I am morally certain, that persons in 
general conceive the treatment and punishment 
of the slaves to be far worse than is really the 
case J and in my opinion, the recording of .pu- 
nishments should have been in operation for a 
few years before a single other regulation wa.s in- 
troduced. Some insight would thus have been 
given into the nature of the present system ; and 
it is more than probable, that the measures the 
government would have in consequence adopted 
might have prevented the melancholy conse- * 
quences which have arisen, and are still likely, 
to ensue. ) 

The 21st clause orders, that if a slave prose- 
cute a manager for improper punishment, and if 
any marks remain, it will be for the manager to 
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prove that lie did not so punish, or otherwise he 
shdU be convicted. 

This regulation I consider particularly objection- 
able. In the first place, it militates in a strong 
degree against the harmony wkich^ in the com- 
mencement of this chaptei*, I have shown to be 
liecesiBary to exists if it be intended to continue 
the colonial system. The tone of the order is of 
that nature, that all feeling of respect on the part 
of the negroes fer the manager would be entirdy 
lemoved. In audi a case, few persons of re- 
8t>ei:{tabiUty would undertake the direction of a 
property. Secondly^ the reguUtion in itself sup- 
poses the practice of perjury. It was provided 
before, that no punishment should take place 
unless at least one persion of free condition was 
present. It was likewise enacted, that a record 
beok efaould be kept, to the accuracy of which 
an okth should be made, quarterly : now, it is 
not to be e^qpected that an iliegai pimishtnent 
wmild be inserted in this book ; and for a negro 
to be flogged unjustly^ tfae manager mujst not 
mily swear to a falsehood^ but there must be 
tt>Uu6ion with another person* The order We 
are considering supposes both those crintes to 
exist, and on that account the colonists depre- 
cate the measure as unnecessary, as weU as pe- 
culiarly grating to their feelingSw 

The 22d clause relates to the encouragement 
^ inaarriages ; here, I have no doubt, a cordM 
co-operation would be universally ofiered«^ 
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The 2dd clause ordfei?s tfiat no &miliet; jshaU 
be siqataxated on being soldb I think iMs like- 
wise commend)able. 

Th^ S4th clause empowers the slavtss to possesB 
^md bequeath property. I am persuaded there 
D^ver was the least yi<>latiO^ or dijfficulty in thb 
very important p^rticulan Hie sacred right of 
property is rigidly adhei'ed to throughout all the 
^cdonies. 

The QSih^ ^th, and @7th clauses aUo^ a sl4v^ 
to manumit himself without^Ms master's consent^ 
and direct that savings banks should be eE^blish«> 
ed. These have excited but little attention fti 
the West Indies ; and what has beetl observed 
relative to the latter^ is rathte* a commetidatiQti^ 
I am obliged^ kohR^ver, to diiSer in opkiion^ I 
c»>nsider tii6Se]cla^iises a6 the most fundamentally 
brroneous^ of the V4iole^ andjshall therefore i^ 
vestigate them a little in detail ; firsts ah it doii* 
cems the slaves; and, iteconcUy^ as it affeets the 
masters* 

It is apparent that the intentiofi is toktold 6^ 
every inducetaient to the negroes to !&ee them* 
sdves as quiddy as possible^ without ^4iU{>ro- 
vidtng >br contelnplatiag wha^ they are to d» 
vAkm they acquite dieirUberty. Itakeitler 
gmnted, that it is deilirable the odomes i^ould 
continue to be valuable possessitms to thii; couqa 
ttry* In that case, it is surely indi^ensable that 
the slaves and their descendants be productive 
lalK>ljurers» th<wgh in a state of fi^eedom» Thit»>I 
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apprehend, can only be effected by measures dia- 
metrically opposite to the one in question. Instead 
of preposterously encouraging the negroes to 
save, the object should be to teach them how to 
spend. In place of calling on them to hoard up 
their money to enable them to retire into the 
woods, run about naked, and live as savages^ 
the great point should be to instruct them how 
to lay out this money, and to acquire such 
habits, that they, or at least their children, will no 
longer have any relish to lounge in the interior, 
but will betake themselves to regular industry4 
That the present geneiration, especially those in 
mature life, would prefer the former mode of 
living, I have no doubt j but surely that is not 
the consideration of an enlarged humanity, which 
contemplates one day to behold the black pq)ula^ 
tion enjoying the blessings of freedom, combined 
mth orderjy government. To achieve this de- 
sirable, not to say magnificent and glorious work^ 
it is most essential to correct superficial notions 
of precipitate manumission. Every means should 
be adopted to instil into the mind of the negro 
an aversion for savage life ; to teach him by 
degrees to extend the range of his gratifications^ 
and to elevate his wishes to the desire of enjay^^^ 
ing as many artificial .wants as possible. Many 
have already a strong desire to dress themselves 
in finery. Such a disposition cannot be.too much 
encouraged. It evinces the possession of. that 
feeling which is.the forerunner of all civilisation. 
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self-respectr I have frequently lamented in De- 
iderara the indulgences too freely bestowed on 
theiiegroes; their owners satisfying all their wants, 
and allowing them to do little or nothing for them- 
selves. This proceeds from a most laudable 
feeling, but it is r^ly reprehensible. The negro 
should be gradually brought to look more to 
himself, to depend on his own resources, and to 
feel a pride in having his house and his family 
in decent and reputable condition. All this the 
new order goes to check ; it holds out a lure to 
him to stop short in prosecuting what most men 
regard as .the attendants of civilisation, and en- 
courages his relapse into savage life as quickly 
as possible. 

: I shall now consider the effect the regulation 
h$s on the proprietor. 

,• And first, by giving thie negro the opportunity 
of purchasing himself as quickly as possible, it 
necessarily inakes it a primary point in his mind 
to make his value as little as possible ; that is to 
S2iy , he strains his ingenuity to find out how to 
give as much trouble in managing, to do as little 
work, .and to annoy his master to the utmost 
pit>ssible vd^ree,; consiatent with his own. safety* 
The: Result* will certainly be apparent in a mani- 
fest:depreciation. of property. 

In the next place it will be observed, that in 
all' other cases no family can be separated. But 

T 
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in manumission here, a married man can fre€ 
lumself from these ties* The consequence is^ 
naturally, that an able man who has a larg^ 
fitmily, may procure his own liberty, retire 
into the interior, amuse himself, come in oc*- 
easionally to see his wife and his children, and 
allow the proprietor the conifortable consolation 
of being obliged to find the unprofitable part 
of the family subsistence a$ before. 80 long 
as the proprietor was obliged to do this hy 
law, it is not to be supposed the free man would 
much further trouble himself; it would only bfe 
detracting from his own ease ; and the treatment 
of his relatives must be harsh, indeed, before he 
would lose sight of so powerful a considerattotl. 
it is well known, that on every estate not 
more than the one fourth of the gang can be 
considered really eflFective, or of much service. 
If those individuals are removed, the remakii. 
der not only suffer a relative reduction in value^ 
but they become almost useless. According 
then to the new regulation, if a facility be 
afforded to those prime people to free them^ 
selves, the proprietors may be almost ruined, 
though they received nominally a fair value for 
the slaves manumitted. This consid^radon is 
peculiarly deserving of attention by the colonista* 
If I niistake not, measures would veiy speedily 
be devised in this country, that would quickly 
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Fritter away the properties, without exhibiting 
any open invasion. For the sake then of preserv- 
ing family connexions, as well as in justice to 
the proprietor, I am of opinion that the same 
law which prohibits the separation of any family 
on being sold, should, with proper modifica- 
tions, be made applicable here, 4f it be deter- 
mined to enforce this regulation. 

« 

Thirdly, it should be observed, that a slave is 
allowed to deposit twenty dollars a week, with- 
out consulting his master. This amount is about 
ten times more than what could be honestly 
earned ; and as it amounts to above two hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, it is plain, that a slave 
could acquire his liberty in a very short time. 
I think if any person has ever been in the co- 
lonies, and reflects much on the nature of the 
society, the many temptations afforded, the laxity 
of the police, and, 1 acknowledge, the extraordi- 
nary carelessness with which money and property 
are scattered about, it will be admitted, that the 
savings banks would become little less than depo- 
sitaries for stolen goods. It mayliere, however, 
be said, if such be allowed, the government and 
colonists are as much to blame as the negroes* 
This might be partially correct, but it should h^\ 
rem^bered that slaves, being property, af enot 
likely to be punished for criminal offences so 
severely as freemen. They enjoy, therefore, a 

t2 
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greater license to practise theft. I have heard 
many persons state, that none of the negroes 
would be willing to make deposits in the manner 
designed. This feeling might operate for a time, 
but it would be a great mistake to imagine it 
would be perpetual. 

The 28th clause directs, that the fee for ma- 
numission shall not exceed twenty shillings. 
Though I have strongly deprecated any im- 
proper encouragement to precipitate freedom, 
yet I see no reason why manumission should be 
attended with expence. 

The 29th, 30th, and 31st clauses regulate an 
appraisement to take place when the slave is 
affected in a mortgage, or law settlement, or 
when the proprietor is unwilling to agree to the 
terms of impeachment. 

This is in unison with the foregoing regula- 
tions, as holding out every facility to speedy 
manumission. On this head, I shall relate an oc- 
currence that took place shortly before my leav- 
ing Demerara. A negro woman belonging to 
a. coloured female proprietor, presented herself 
before her mistress, and stated that^he wanted to 
purchase herself; her mistress, somewhat sur- 
'pi;^sed, asked how much money she bad got; 
the wswer was, 440 guilders. This being deemed 
little more than the fourth of her value, was of 
course refused ; the negro rejoined, that it waar 
all she was worth, and she would go before 

7 
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the fiscal^ and have herself appraised. I believe, 
however, the matter went no further ; but . it 
shows how quickly the negroes learn what is 
going forward^ and how the measure will ulti* 
mately operate. 

The 34th clause orders, that when a slave is 
manumitted gratuitously, if under six years 
of age, or above fifty, or labouring under a 
bodily infirmity, a bond shall be given to the 
amount of SOO pounds to provide for subsistence. 
This seems to have been framed for the purpose 
of preventing the proprietors from repudiating 
any of their slaves. I consider the old regula- 
lations, at least in Demerara, as much preferaUfr 

The 35th clause authorises clergymen of tiff 
church of England, the kirk of Scotland^ or 
Roman catholic religion, to give 
the negroes, stating them to be 
structed in religious principles, as to 
the nature of an oath. 

The 36th clause directs, that ; 
with such a certificate, shall be 
petent witness in a court 
two regulations may be 
in the whole order, 
with general approbiita' 
Indies. The 
in regulating tbe 
therefore,.oalf. 
seems to 
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giving the whole an imposing tboatrict^ sfinislv 
It enacts, that on the repetition of liny offe^ce'^ 
all the property of the delinquent is forfeited td 
His Majesty. An unhappy person then, who^ 
during a long life, might heedlessly commit a 
second offence, though at an interval of thirty 
or forty years from the first, is at once stripped 
of his possessions and reduced to beggary. That 
proper penalties should be inflicted for any breach 
of the law, every man will admit ; but I believe 
the wisest legislators maintain, that to secure 
the most rigid obedience, it is necessary the pu>- 
nishment should be proportioned to the crime. 
It ought also to be observed, that, no matter how 
deficient Trinidad may be in not having a local 
legislature, still the right and security of pro^. 
perty is confirmed by act of parliament. At the 
period the ceded colonies were recognised as 
British possessions, as the means of encourage- 
ment, and as a proper security to the British 
merchant, the right of property w^as guaranteed 
as similar to that of the oldest settlements. Gn 
the faith of this enactment, a large capital has 
been invested. If its inviolability rests on the 
virtue of an act of parliament, who gave the privy 
council the power to take it away ? 

Having now gone through the different clause 
seriatim y I think it proper to state, that I have 
followed only my own individual opinions* It 
has been stated, that the different suggestions 



ifeere originally acce4ed tq by the West Jndot 
gommtt^e in London ; whether this wa9 the c^m 
or not^ I am quite ignorant ; at all event3» J 
have still hopes, that these remarks will not be 
deemed unnecessary or superfluous. I have 
refrained from alluding to the proceedings of 
the court of policy in Demerara ; but X may 
observe, that the utmost solicitude prevails 
throughout the colony, to go the utmost length 
consistent with safety, to satisfy the people in 
this country. It will be for the administration 
to decide before the ensuing fleeting of par^ 
i^ament. It was stated, I believe, by £arl 
Batburst, and Mr^ Canning, that the new regui- 
lations were intended as an experiment in Trir 
i;^dad« If I understand correctly the meaning of 
the word experiment, it certainly supposes some 
time to ela$pe to ascertain whether or not it will 
answer the purpose^ To hasten measures, and 
introduce them at once into other colonies before 
f^ reasonable opportunity is afforded to see suffi*- 
c^nt}y bow they will operate, appears to me not 
Wy precipitate, but inconsistent. His Majest3r*s 
government is, doubtless, in possession of more 
authentic information than I am respecting Tri- 
nidad ; but, I believe, I shall be justified in as^ 
aerting, that the superseding the mode of -^xxa 
nishing women is not likely to answer the 
end expected. Throughout the colonies gene^^ 
viSkfy the opposition to this particular innovation 

T 4 
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wUl be the most pertinaicioiisly maintained. -K 
is immediate in itseflects^ and therefore strik^esr 
mwe palpably upon the observation of the -pro-i 
prietoirs. The use of the whip generally as- it 
stimulus to labour, is particularly revolting to 
the ideas of a person in this country. I freely 
admit, that such are my own feelings: but regret 
and commiseration are unavailing, if the nature 
of the society, and the preservation of indus- 
trious habits, will not yet with propriety permit 
an alteration. Legislative enactments here aref 
of little service. For my own part, I would 
venture to predict, that if the law be enforced 
to the full extent in Demerara, and resisted in 
Jamaica, the latter will be the first place where 
the whip will be. abolished altogether. To* allow 
a fair trial to take place, no doubt, might -be 
desirable ; but, in the mean time, the probable 
diminution of income, and thejeopardy in which 
the property of the planters in Demerara would 
be placed, render them unwilling, as far as they 
themselves may be consulted, to hazard any 
useless changes. The present state of irritatioiy 
and impatience among the slaves renders inno^ 
vation peculiarly delicate, and liable to be mis- 
interpreted. No matter, . therefore, how far the 
functions of the internal government may bd; 
recognised by ministers, one discretionary powef^ 
should at least be granted, that of the local au-^\^ 
thprity choosing the precise time of introducing 
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4|ie regulations ; and, in case any part of the 
(K>lony exhibited a refractory disposition,^ they 
should possess the privilege of putting that dis^ 
trict out of the pale of the new regulations, until 
tranquillity was restored. 
:; One circumstance yet remains to be alluded 
to, and it is of considerable importance/ From 
the general tone and sentiments which exist at 
present throughout the colonies, I am persuaded 
that if measures are prosecuted much further^ 
all managers of respectability will leave the pro- 
perties. This is already beginning partially toi 
takepl^ce; and having, on a former occasion^ 
pointed out the injustice to them, I shall now 
consider how it affects the negroes. I think it 
will be generally allowed, that if slavery exist at 
all, there must be a very great discretionary 
power intrusted to those who have the super- 
intendence of the properties. It is perfectly 
idle to attempt to regulate the conduct of those 
persons in all their minute dutied. Power 
•so extensive in its very nature as theirs must 
necessarily exist beyond the control of any 
law. It is no exaggeration whatever to say 
that the happiness or misery of a slave is in the 
manager's keeping. If he takes any dislike ^oi 
pique to an individual, he can harass the pooi^ 
creature incessantly in a thousand different 
shapes. This is, no doubt, objectionable. I have 
expressed myself on this pmnt already sufficiently 
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Strongly^ and I have done so to show, that thou^ 
I am an advocate for the ootttiiMianee of tbe 
qrttem until the prq^r juncture arrive for its 
cessation, I am, nevertheless, not blind to its 
evils while it exists. Here, however, there is 
no possible remedy, and the question is, natu- 
rally, to devise measures b^at calculated to have 
tbia authority ex^cised with moderation* This 
ptAxkU which seems to have been unaccountaUy 
overlooked by the administration, 13 to tbe n^ 
ffoes one thousand times more material than 
tiie prcgecis of ameUc»:ation. I believe that men 
of reflection will agree, that tit can only be ao- 
compUshod by employing as managers, men <^ 
liberal educatioQi of a re9pectAble tank in society^ 
and consequent^, fbr tbe iiake of tbeir owp 
character, and to preserve tbe good c^inlou of 
their connexions and reU^ves, not disposed to* 
tyrannise, or to be guilty of impi^er conduct. 
I apeak it not invidiously, hut aa a truth tlmt 
should be generally knowP* tha^t as far as my 
own experience goes, the pegroes are the mQ9t 

comfortably treated on tbo^e estates where the 

managers are such a$ I haye described* I owiy 
further add, that where they are maxried* atitt 
further adviuitages ensue. The infla^ce of 
vrbiite female 90ci^ produoea the most, beoef 
i|c«sil efi^d;, and could k ba fuitber extended, 
it wotdd be difficult to find any other im^ 
proy(^me»t of equal eiioiMy. If^ then, I am 



correct m th0s0 seutim^nts^ I iqust ^y the n^w 
CHrder in cputicU coo^pletely shuts out the pro;* 
p€lct of persons ofi respectability filling respopt 
sible situatioQ^* It does worse, for it will iQdu(;6 
many to give them up. None would wish tQ 
hold offices restricted by laws, the tone apd 
tenor of which, in reality, presumed all withia 
its principal jurisdiction as criniinals;) or inhuman 
brutes, continually disposed to rev€[l ip cruelty* 
The result will be, jEt very iirferier society wilj 
succeed; for it would be a g^at delusion to 
suppose the proprietors will go to live upon their 
estates, so long as they can get them managed 
by persons of any description. In this altered 
aspect of affairs, the negroes will undoubtedly 
suffer, and sensibly regret the change. They 
would find, that while you ostensibly put forth 
one hand to their assistance, you deeply injured 
them with the other. 

I have now concluded my observations on the 
measures designed to improve the condition of 
the negroes in slavery. I say in slavery, because 
they have no relevance to any thing afterwards. 
Foresight there is nonej they look forward, 
at best, for but a very few years. I have 
stated in the preface, that in reviewing the pre- 
sent question, there are two great points to be 
considered : first, to take the colonies as of no 
value, and merely to get the property of the 
colonists extricated : secondly, to continue them 
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with the negroes in freedom as productive settle* 
ments. It will appear obvious, that the order 
in council is founded upon the principles of the 
first, though a person would conceive^ from the 
speeches of ministers in parliament, that they 
intended differently, and had still an idea of 
perpetuating the colonial system. If the first 
only were the case, I do not think they have 
chosen the best or the easiest method ; and if 
the latter, should the principles of this work be 
at all correct, they have grounded their mea- 
sures upon a very erroneous basis. 
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CHAP. XII. 



PROPOSED MODS OF AMELIORATING THE CONDITIOlf 

OF SLA VERT. 



When we attempt to frame measures to improve 
the condition of men in a comparative state of 
barbarism, if we take experience and wisdom 
for our guide, we shall naturally enquire how 
nations in general have been civilised. On this 
great question, many conflicting opinions have 
been formed. In most countries, a number of 
accidental causes have combined, which render 
it difficult to ascertain to which principally the 
advancement and prosperity may be attributed. 
There are, however, two preeminently deserving 
of consideration, and to which all others may be 
deemed as more or less subservient. These are 
industry, and the dissemination of knowledge. 
That these act in conjunction, each assisting 
and promoting the other, is perfectly apparent ; 
but it is indispensably necessary for our purpose 
to separate them as well as we can, not to con- 
found them ; to investigate which is the cause, 
which the effect. Is it where knowledge is es- 
tablished that industry will follow as a matter 
of course ; or on the other hand, are we to con- 
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clude^ that where men are industrious, all the 
other advantages of civilisation will necessarily 
ensue ? I believe we can be borne out in main- 
taining, that the latter is the case. Little more 
than forty years have elapsed, since it was de- 
monstrated, in a work which may still boast as 
being the foremost in political science, that la- 
bour was the foundation of wealth and com- 
mercial greatness. In a few years more, I hope 
it will be equally established, that labour is the 
imfltiutaMe precursor of order, science, and civii 
libcirty. If we review the history of the dif- 
fbrent nations of the earthy tve shall find, that 
whoever industrious habits took root, prosperity 
pnd civilisation speedily succeeded. Even ia 
attcieot tidsies, we discover that all the states 
which; fie<p^red r^tiown were distinguished for 
their early industry j whenever the feeling was 
lost,. their learning and philosophy proved un- 
equal to prevent their relapsing into barbarism. 
In the middle ages, the first ray of renovated 
light broke in upon the mercantile republics of 
Italy. There, from the crusades^ and other ia- 
cidental causes, a great demand was created for 
labpur; as the consequence, wealth was promoted; 
and the natural conclusion followed, in know- 
ledge and science flourishing on the land« Bti 
the Hanseatic confederation, and in the Low 
Countries, the same principle may be discovered 
The odious and sanguinary Duke of Alva foutid 
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hittiself resisted by the industrious Flemings, in a 
manner very different from that which would 
have marked the opposition of men in other parts 
dif Europe at that period. In our own country, 
we have the fullest proof that our liberty rose 
with the extension of industry. There certainly 
could not be pronounced to be a great difference 
as relates to knowle(%e abstractedly between the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and Cbairles I. ^ but 
there was a mariced contrast in the extennod 
of commerce. It was the activity liiat then 
began to pervade the kingdom, and the oonse* 
quent sentiments generated in the community^ 
that prompted them so vigorouidy to otppose th« 
monarch, and to establish a more r^cdarly de» 
fined authority^ On the continent, at this day^ 
a similarity of feeling is evinced ; we perceive 
civilisation, and knowledge, and liberty, fiirthest 
advanced always in those! places where the peoi- 
pie are inuired to labour. Look at Germany ; is 
it not upon those provinces where commerce is 
rapidly diffiising itself, that the philanthropist 
dwells with fond and eager anticipation^ as one 
day to present a bulwark against file encroadh*« 
ments of oppression. The same in France. Wb^e 
was it that disapprobation was loudest during 
tbe Spanish invasion ? Invariably in those places 
most distinguished for thdr industry. This cir- 
cumstance should be well attended to. !£ the 
bles»ngs of peace continue for a dozen years 
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longer^ persons need not feel alarmed at thel 
dreaded evils of the holy alliance. The con- 
tinental potentates will find themselves checked 
in their measures: they may have resuscitated 
their treasures, it is true; but in that resuscitation 
they will have equally engendered feelings in their 
subjects by which they will be compelled,whether 
they are willing or not^ to pay a deference to 
public opinion. The Emperor Alexander has 
been the most assiduous in encouraging every 
species of labour. If this has proceeded from 
an enlarged philosophy and a sincere desire to 
promote the happiness of his people, not the 
name of the great Peter will descend down to 
future generations with more 'deserved renown. 
But if it has arisen from a mere thirst of tempo- 
rary popularity^ and that at a future period he 
may adopt it as an instrument to accomplish' his 
views of despotic ambition, he will find himself 
bitterly disappointed. Did our limits permit us, 
it would be most instructive to trace, in all its 
extended ramifications, the powerful effect pro- 
duced in a country where eveiy inhabitant be- 
takes himself to some species of work, and .wherie 
idleness becomes reproachable. Great Britain 
has long been so distinguished, and it is to this 
alone she owes her celebrity and her • power. 
The intelligence and dissemination of kn6wledge 
among the lower orders is now becoming pro- 
verlxial. Perhaps all Europe does not afiford i 
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more grateful^ exhilarating and splendid object 
for the real friend of humanity to contemplate, 
than the Mechanics* Institution of Glasgow. It 
is diffusing around an invigorating influence 
that bids fair to form an era in the country. 
Ill its plan too, there is one distinguishing 
characteristic, more than all others deserving of 
consideration. There is in it no shallow pre- 
sumptuous patronage ; no morbid ill-directed 
charity, leading to officious interference j nothing 
that can tend to weaken the feeling of per- 
sonal independence, that most estimable posses- 
sion of a Briton. Every thing centers in the 

• 

people themselves, as the fair honest, and lis- 
gitimate end of their own industry. We may 
be the more sensible of this invaluable im- 
provement, if we retrace^^l few years, and mark 
the conduct of those same operative classes in 
a cessation of their accustomed employment* 
In 1819, they were loud and clamorous for 
the redress of grievances ; then the whole go- 
vernment was a mass of corruption. Since that 
period no reform has taken place ; popular in- 
dignation has become silent ; yet, I believe, were 
any real oppression attempted, it would sooii 
find itself arrested by a far more steady, deterw 
mined, and vigorous resistance. 

I trust these observations will not be deemed 
irrelevant. They have been indulged for the 
purpose of shewing, that when a country b^ 

u 
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conies prosperous, industry is always the cause J 
knowledge the effect. Industry is the primary 
principle that puts every thing in motion ; know- 
ledge the accessary that springs from it ; and 
which, by a species of re-action, strengthens and 
accelerates the march of improvement. The 
one leads to the solid formation of the social 
edifice, giving it permanence and stability ; the 
other decorates and refines it ; removes impedi- 
ments, and opens the prospect of still further 
improvement. 

If these principles then be correct, the pro- 
motion of industry must be the first consider- 
ation when we commejice the work of civilising 
a people. It is the ordy groundwork upon which 
to advance a community to distinction. And 
yet it is on views diametrically opposite that 
the administration avo\^ their determination to 
proceed. They say, when the negroes becomp 
free, then instruct them, and they will here- 
after become good subjects. I deny the pro- 
position. In place of it, I say, when the negroes 
become free, establish industry among them, and 
knowledge will follow. There is here no nice 
casuistry. It is of vital importance carefully to 
analyse these principles, in laying a basis on 
which to rest our measures of amelioration. If 
we start in a wrong direction, every thing after 
becomes fallacious, I have no intention to enter 
into any unnecessary disquisition, but I may 
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state, that, in my opinion, the elements of good 
government may be reduced within a small com- 
pass. First, the lowest classes should have plenty 
to eat and drink, and be able to compass the 
enjoyment of many comforts. It appears to me 
unfeeling and criminal in a legislator to assert^ 
that these things should take their natural course, 
and that no interference is necessary : there is a 
material difference between narrow-sighted con- 
trol and a well-directed assistance ; and I deem 
this point as incomparably of paramount im- 
portance. The second is to establish habits of 
industry, and institute good laws, easy of access, 
that every man may have justice, and security 
to his earnings. The last is to allow free, open 
and fearless discussion on every subject; no 
dark suspicious secrecy; every thing evincing- 
the consciousness of good intentions and up- 
rightness on the part of the rulers. When this 
much is established in a country, there is little 
danger but that all other matters of minor con-- 
sequence will follow, and that civilisation. will ^ 
make rapid progress. 

To revert then to the West Indies, the first of 
these great blessings is abundantly enjoyed ; the 
next grand object, if we contemplate a state of 
freedom, is to create industrious habits; and 
having, I hope, removed any prepossession that, 
might exist in the mind of the reader, in favour' 
of giving an undue influence to the mere dig* 

u 2 
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semination of knowledge, I shall now proceed to 
point out the measures to be adopted for attain* 
ing the end desired. In the tenth chapter it has 
been shown, that at present whatever bears the 
name of amelioration, is associated in the minds 
of the negroes with the idea of exemption front 
labour. The African Institution deny that such 
is their intention : they are eagerly solicitous to 
evince in all their publications, that the end they 
seek is to bring the slaves to the state of free 
peasantry. If this be the case, we agree at least 
in our ultimate object. 

I shall first consider those of the negroes who 
may hereafter become free ; and secondly, those 
who are so already. 

I think it has been made apparent from th^ 
statements of the managers, that every oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the negroes, through the 
indulgence of their masters, to acquire and save, 
if they please, considerable sums of money. I 
conceive also it has been as clearly established, 
by a. strict examination of the springs of human 
action, together with the extensive examples of 
experience before our eyes, that no man will 
work without an adequate inducement ; and that, 
when all his wants are satisfied, in conformity to 
the condition of society around him, his greatest 
gratification is to live in idleness. It appears 
then to me^ that the regulations should have 
reference, in a great degree, to the state of free* 
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doin. I consider that government) in framing 
the Trinidad Order in Council^ left off precisely 
where the difficulty begins. The great object 
is clearly to frame such measures, that the slave 
may be at once desirous to obtain his liberty, 
and prevented, when it is acquired, from in- 
dulging in pernicious habits, or sinking to the 
d^lorable condition of the savage. 

In offering to public consideration any plan 
for accomplishing this point, I am fully aware 
^ too much caution cannot be employed. Many 
theories may appear perfectly unobjectionable, 
which, when attempted to be put into practice, 
are met with "a variety of unforeseen difficulties. 
Besides, local circumstances diflfer throughout 
the colonies, and^ on these, in a great degree, 
new r^ulations must be dependent. I have, 
therefore, only given a general outline of mj 
proposed measure, which is to be regarded as 
requiring more or less modification, according as 
the quantity of uncultivated land and comparative 
extent of population may vary throughout the 
different settlements. It hai^ already been stated, 
that in pursuing the work of amelioration we 
should adopt a system which, in each state of ad« 
vancement, would identify and confirm the safety 
and efficacy of the plan on which improvement 
proceeded. This should never be lost sight of by 
the West Indian legislatures. Tthe loud cry of 
humanity is now impelling usto do within a short 

u 3 
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period what in all other nations of the earth it has 
required ages to accomplish. It is iny endea- 
vour to show how some approximation may 
take place, and to point out, I believe, the only 
mode in which civilization may be hastened. 
If my views are practicable, I imagine the 
enlightened colonist will offer little objection to 
their adoption ; if impracticable, having already 
demonstrated the inefficacy of the proceedings 
of government, I greatly fear that all our exer- 
tions will afford but another proof of the pre- 
sumption of man in attempting to control the 
undeviating operations of nature. 

My plan is to establish a species of feoffage.. 
Let the crown take formal possession of all 
the unoccupied land, and when a slave becomes 
free, and wishes to settle himself in any par- 
ticular district, make it necessary for him first 
to acquire a grant, under the tenure of which, 
as is the case with many of our old nobility, he 
is bound to perform certain services to the 
sovereign. The best kind of tenure is, perhaps, 
in lieu of service, to exact annually the payment 
of a sum of money, to be regulated in amount 
throughout the West Indies, in proportion to 
the disparity between the ordinary cost of a 
man's subsistence and the value of his labour.. 
This, it is well known, varies materially in tlwi 
different colonies; in Barbadoes, perhaps, it i4 
the least, in Demerara the most. 1 do not mean 

4 
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to subject the negroes so freed to a very rigid 
exaction ; the only object is to correct the mon- 
strous evils of habitual idleness, until such time 
as artificial wants shall be introduced, and a suf- 
ficient inducement created to incite men to ex- 
ertion. The African Institution frequently state, 
that this period has already arrived, and that a 
most favourable opportunity therefore offers for 
carrying their measures into effect. Consistently 
then with their own doctrine, I certainly antici- 
pate their cordial co-operation ; the diflSculty 
only being to ascertain whether or not any dis- 
parity exists ; and if so, its amount. 

It is on all sides admitted, that men in freedom, 
' working for themselves, and having an adequate 
stimulus, will do a great deal more than when 
in slavery. In my own opinion, this principle 
operates to a very great extent. When, then, 
the negroes become free, according to my plan, 
they will find themselves in the most desirable 
and happy state of society. Let. us suppose the 
sum of money exacted by the king in the way 
of rent, to be equal to the full amount of the 
present disparity between the cost of subsistence 
and the returns of labour. This disparity is re- 
gulated by the quantity of work performed in a 
state of slavery ; but in freedom a great deal 
more work will be done ; the relative diflSculty 
therefore, of paying the rent will greatly dimi- 
nish ; and it is apparent that the negroes will 

u 4 . 
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period find their condition precisely siniilar to 
that when slavery of itself dies a natural death* 
This period I have described as forming the 
commencement of the middle era^ and as be- 
yond all comparison the happiest for the people 
at large. It was that of England in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when no thought of future 
distress preyed on the minds of the working 
orders ; all were cheerfxil and contented ; sub- 
sistence was easily eai*ned, with so little toil, as 
on the one hand allowed those fond of pleasure, 
to amuse themselves on the bowling-green ; 
while to others more provident and ambitious, 
the opportunity was afforded by continued la- 
bour rapidly to advance their station in society. 
J think this is obvious. It has been shown in a 
former chapter, how slavery expires in a natural 
course of events. By framing, therefore, my 
proposed regulations, you strike into and act in 
unison with the same great principle, and prac- 
tise what all eminent men have termed the first 
and wisest maxim in legislation, the following 
nature, and not controlling her. I cannot foresee 
any insuperable objection. Should the writers 
on the opposite side demand. What signifies thi» 
freedom, if a man is still obliged, through neces- 
sity, to labour ? I answer. Your question shows 
you would not be contented to bring the ne- 
groes to the happiest state that ever European 
peasantry enioyed. We all allow th^^t the wojck^ 
ing orders are best circumstanced where no press 
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for sustenance can seriously operate. This is 
the state to which the negroes would be brought; 
and if the African Institution cavil here, it is in 
effect to maintain, that they prefer to see men 
living as savages, without the least prospect of 
improvement, rather than attaining to the most 
comfortable condition of civil society, where Md 
opportunity is afforded of realising the utmost 
limits of civilisation. 

It may be proper here to observe, that it is 
not intended to make it imperative on the part 
of the negroes to settle themselves on any par- 
ticular piece of land ; all. that is required Jis the 
payment to the crown of the stipulated rent. 
The negroes may, consequently, live as thi^ 
please, go and hire themselves, or attach theri^^ 
selves as labourers on any estate they choosfe, 
and in every respect enjoy perfect freedooi* 
The rate of v?ages they receive will uniformly 
be according to the quantity of labour they per- 
form ; they will feel themselves perfectly inde- 
pendent ; and if they conceive themselves ilL 
used in any instance they have only to change 
their employer as in this country. Every man 
likewise may exert more or less energy to rise 
in the world, agreeably to his disposition. Sup- 
pose ten men to be freed ; one of them, perhaps,^ 
gifted with superior energy of mind to his fel- 
lows, more fertile in resources, stimulated by a 
loftier ambition, desirous of becoming the ar- 
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chitect of his own fortune, will naturally be 
disposed to take a grant of land; and the 
sum of money he is obliged to pay in lieu of 
feudal services, will, in a short time, become re- 
latively but a small pittance, offering but little 
impediment in his endeavours to attain future 
distinction. A great objection then to the pre- 
^nt system will be removed. A man high- 
minded by nature, and endowed with superior 
firmness of purpose, will have full scope for 
perseverance in his aim to arrive at wealth and 
respectabdity. -The nine others — and the dis- 
proportion' is not too great — would be deterred 
ISofia seekiisjj their livelihood after an untried 
j^ianner; they would attach themselves as free 
rileasantry to some estate, and would be obliged 
tp be industrious to pay the king the prescribed 
^nual rent. 

^ shall how consider the appropriation of the 
moAcy so acquired by the crown ; and in this 
particular I expect to meet the approbation of 
all partiese I purpose to have it expended in 
promoting the improvement of the children of 
those freed people, and of the rising generation 
generally ; principally in establishing a good 
wholesome course of education, adapted to the 
circumstances of the society, and evincing that 
it is by labour, either of their parents, or of 
:themselves, that all men, whites as well as blacks, 
iittain respect and distinction. To use every 
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iBxertion, in a word, to eradicate barbarous no- 
tions and manners. A considerable, a powerful 
good could be accomplished in this way; and in a 
short time, the men who might hereafter become 
free, would pay their yearly tributes not only 
without murmuring, but even with alacrity. A 
part of the funds might likewise be devoted to 
provide for the superannuated, and those unable 
to work. As these people would all be tenants 
of the crown, a proper person should be ap- 
pointed to look into and superintend the various 
duties. While he ought for the sake of humanity, 
to preserve the utmost strictness, and be rigid 
in a stern exaction of duty, he at the same time 
should kindly explain, and give every facility to 
the negroes under his charge to discover the 
lines of life it were most advantageous for them 
to follow. 

It is now necessary to point out the mode of 
ensuring the peformance of the services here 
detailed. I conceive tliat this can be accomplished 
in a very simple, eflScient, and satisfactory man- 
ner. Establish a vagrant law, by virtue of 
which every person found deficient in perform- 
ing the prescribed duties to the crown, and 
going about the country in idleness, should 
be convicted as a vagrant, and condemned to 
labour at the tread-mill. In this I cannot ima- 
gine the shadow of difficulty. If you punish 
an unfortunate Englishman for being idle when 



ha can obtain no workf surely you are called cm 
ten times a9 strongly to punish an inhabitant in 
the colonies for being idle when he can obtain 
l^entyi. It would be superfluous to depict the 
extraordinary improvement such a measure would 
produce in the general tone of morals. It would, 
if I mistake not, form quite a new epoch in 
West India society. 

What has been hitherto stated, has reference 
only to the agricultural classes. I shall, there* 
fore, now treat of the negroes in town. These, 
it is evident, are principally mechanics ; among 
them artificial wants have made greater pro* 
gress, and they are accustomed to spend more 
money in clothing and lodging. Still, however, 
there is a considerable disparity between the 
returns of their labours, and the cost of living; 
some regulation, therefore, is required ; and, be- 
sides, it is indispensably necessary to institute 
measures to prevent the agricultural negroes who 
have acquired their liberty from coming into town 
and living in profligacy. This may, I conceive, 
be avoided by dividing the mechanics and other 
town operative classes into companies, something 
similar to those in many places in England, and 
of these it shall be necessary for each person 
practising his respective calling to be free. 
3uch an institution might lead to many beneficial 
results, as, relieving and assisting members in 
distress, and other objects not immediately ne- 
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cessary to be considered at present. In the 
case of a slave acquiring his libferty^ on be«* 
coming free of one of those companies, it would 
be proper for him to contribute a certain fine, 
payable^ not at once, but annually^ and regulated 
of course according to the difference between 
the usual town mode of subsistence of his brother 
mechanics, and the returns of ordinary idave 
labour in that profession. This difference is a 
good deal less, generally speaking, than in the 
country. The mechanics, as has already been 
stated, live in a more reputable manner; and 
should a person newly admitted among them be 
disposed to live meanly and in idleness, the resfc 
of the company should put him out of the paler 
of communication, or take such steps as would 
rouse him to a proper performance of his duties. 
If these points are thus accomplished, it is plain 
that the main object of preventing the agricul- 
tural negroes from coming and skulking in town, 
would be effectually provided for. A person 
who was discovered about the stellings drinking, 
or gambling, or engaged in other piofligacy, 
could immediately be brought to give an ac- 
count of himself, and at once discovered if 
guilty of falsehood. If he lived in town^ h*i 
must of course belong to some company^ and 
on reference to it, his character coidd be sai^th 
tained : if he did not belong to town^ he would 
be presumed to be and treated as a vagfain^ 
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and thus a powerful auxiliary might be afforded^ 
to strengthen the police, forming, perhaps, not 
the least of the improvements. The funds ac- 
cruing in town might be appropriated in the same 
manner as detailed above, and in case of de- 
linquency a similar punishment would ensue. 
Should it be said that the negroes would steal 
the money to defray the rent annually exacted, 
I must in reply observe, I cannot admit the 
objection ; it supposes two evils which may be 
remedied ; first, a great carelessness of pro* 
perty^ secondly, a bad police. Here, it is to 
be remembered, that free men are the probable 
delinquents, and not slaves ; the case therefore 
is different from that where, on a former occa- 
sion, we admitted the. difficulty. 

Having thus provided with regard to those 
who may hereafter become free, I shall now 
advert to those who are so already. 

In all the colonies there are a number 6f 
abandoned characters, such as disbanded sol- 
diers, who go about in a state of vagrancy, prac- 
tising every species of vice. In Demerara, I 
believe, there are less than in the islands ; but 
still the number is considerable. Since then,, 
it is obviously the province of government to 
promote the good behaviour of all its subjects, 
and to lay the foundation of future civilisation,, 
I conceive that the plan I have pointed out should 
Qome into operation immediately. All thos^^ 
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idle profligates who infest the different estates 
instilling bad principles, and showing a vicious ex- 
ample, should be called on to adopt an approved 
mode of living. Announce to them that there is 
abundance of land on which they may live on 
paying an annual rent, or, if they please, they 
may attach themselves on an estate as labourers, 
or they may go into town to learn a trade ; but 
if they will accede to none of those alternatives; 
there can be no hesitation to declare, they 
should be taken iip as vagrants, and condemned 
to hard labour. This would not militate against 
the comfort or happiness of any well-disposed 
industrious free person ; it would only be di- 
rected against the dissolute and vicious, whom, 
could they be but seen, T am pei^uaded the ad- 
ministration would deem deserving of legislative 
control. 

The tradesmen and artificers in town should 
likewise be formed into companies. It would 
not here of course be fair to exact any payment ; 
means could only be taken to inculcate feelings 
of proper pride ; to rouse the more sluggish to 
a full exertion of their faculties, and to create 
such a general degree of respectability, if I may 
say so, as would induce a person hereafter freed, 
on joining them, to pay willingly his fine for 
admission. 

I have now given a brief outline of my plan ; 
and perhaps it will receive further elucidation by 
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a recapitulation of its advantages. These may 
be ranged under six heads. 

I. It will be gradual in its operation ; no in« 
ducement ia held out for precipitate €manci-» 
pation. Any valuation of property would be 
at once superseded, and a certainty given to 
contiime the colonies in an active state of cuU 
tivatioiv dnd as valuable appendages to the 
crown^r The leaves would hereafter acquire theitf 
freedom not in bodies, creating dangerous ex-^ 
eitement) but separately> and in that silent and 
imperceptible manner which is so desirable to 
produce general harmony and securi^. By c(^<^ 
mencing at this early ^stage, the duties of thel 
superint^dant foir receiving the renta could be 
^uBiiy managed, and the general routine and 
nature of the proceeding be fully exemplified 
before there could be any great press for enfranf-' 
cbisement. Though the negroes would Idarn 
that they would have to work to a certain extent 
when they acquired their liberty, still it would no* 
destroy the laudable desire to be free from re^ 
Sitxaint. A better feeling would be establisbedi 
In place of the wild eagerness to live in an ud« 
controlled state of nature, more subdued, sober^ 
and rational sentiments would succeedt which^ 
if not immediately, yet ina sboirt time would adb 
with greater efficacy to call forth general eSieftt€fti^ 
The peaceful and more industrious care little 
for the former f tate <^ liberty. They know weU 
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they are the sufferers, and reduced under the 
hated dominion of some of thek fellows. But 
place before those men the prospect of being no 
longer subject to irksome restriction, uncon- 
strained to live under a bad master, privileged 
to choose what calling or business they pleased, 
in every respect treated as free citizens, and 
they would then become ardent in their appli- 
cation to attain so enviable a condition. These 
are the men whose circumstances should be prin-* 
cipally consulted. They would merely have to 
work to a wholesome extent, and even that need 
not be presumed to continue perpetually j on 
the principle that wealth creates wealth, from 
the state of things in the West Indies, the en- 
franchised negro might, by regular perseverance, 
so improve his circumstances that the rent would 
soon to him become insignificant. 

It is thus apparent that the measure would ac- 
complish every thing desired by the best part of 
the negroes. It is a very great mistake to ima- 
gine that the liberty of the Anti-Slavery Society 
is longed for universally. It is only so by the 
turbulent and daring, the ringleaders who frighten 
the peaceable and timid into acquiescence with 
their projects. It ought to be added, that the 
being under the immediate protection of the king 
would create a species of pride well calculated 
to increase the desire for manumission* By 
proper measures on the part of the crown officer, 

X 
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any feeling of hardship in paying the rent might 
be wholly removed. It would be easy to point 
out that it was to the benefit of the freed man's 
family. 

II. Though the measure is gradual as afiecting 
the nature of property, or in changing the ele- 
mentary constitution of West India society, it 
is nevertheless immediate in totally altering the 
views and tone of thinking of the slaves j when 
it is fairly established, and properly under- 
stood, the dread of insurrection will at once 
terminate. This circumstance in itself demands 
attention, no less on account of humanity to the 
blacks, than injustice to the whites. The danger 
and apprehension now existing throughout the 
colonies, is really melancholy. The severity of 
militia duty on the part of the young men, I am 
convinced, occasions a great mortality. As to 
the negroes, surely, if any benevolent man re- 
flects on the blood that has been slied, the num- 
ber of misguided criminals who have been exe- 
cuted both in Demerara and in Jamaica, and 
the general suflering which has visited their 
unhappy families, he will allow that any regula- 
tion which tended to* allay the ferment, and gave 
security for the future, would be of signal ser- 
vice. So desirable an object never will be ac- 
complished until the negroes learn thjit they 
must still work when they becoine free. No pro- 
clamation will ever produce the proper effect. 
Any such measure is generally conceived to 
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be fabricated within the colony ; it is at best but 
little attended to, and is very soon forgotten. 
The illustration must be presented visibly be- 
fore their eyes, and be permanent in its operation. 
An astonishing change in their views relative to 
the irksomeness of labour would then manifest 
itself throughout every estate. 

If in different parts of the colony tread-mills 
were established, exclusively for the punishment 
of free delinquents ; and if from time to time 
vagrants were taken up to be there punished, I 
am persuaded it would make no small impression 
on the negroes passing and repassing. When 
they were told that those persons were punished 
for not working agreeably to the King's com- 
mands, they would find how woefully they had 
deceived themselves ; and instead of indulging 
in laziness, gloom, and dissatisfaction, they would 
become active, cheerful, and contented. The 
system would have incomparably more efficacy, 
and tend to greater security, than all the military 
posts which it is now judged necessary to erect. 
Peace and harmony would be restored. The 
master, no longer agitated with continual alarm* 
would re-assume his accustomed kindness. 7?he 
negro, taught by practical example, would cease 
to be haunted with visionary phantoms of ex- 
emption from labour, and would peaceably pur- 
sue his regular duties. 
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Independent of these great and general ad- 
vantages^ as an improvement iii police, the regu- 
lation would be most useful. Bad characters 
would not have the opportunity to roam about 
the country, introducing vicious habits; crime 
could be more easily detected j in town, the 
dissolute would be checked in their career, and 
a general amendment in morality would neces- 
sarily ensue. Besides, as every jfree black itiati 
Would be better known, and more distinctly re- 
cognised, he would enjoy superior protection, and 
could not be subject to any improper treatment 
under the assumed pretence of his being a slave. 

III. In the proposed state of things all persons 
would unite in desiring the prosperity of the 
West Indies. It has been stated, that the an- 
nual rent exacted from the enfranchised negroes 
would be in proportion to the disparity between 
the retumsof labour and the cost of subsistence. 
The reader, in considering the returns of labour, 
must not view merely those articles having an 
exchangeable value in this country. In that 
case, to rendier the disparity little or nothing, 
all that would be required would be to depress 
the price of colonial commodities. Here the 
proprietor would be ruined, while all the evils 
existed as before relative to the negroes. They 
would still be able, from the quick vegetation of 
a tropical climate, to raise as much food in o&e 
day as would last them the week. Now it was 
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tbe main object to correct this injurious fecundity. 
The disparity, therefore, must have reference to 
so material a circumstance ; and must be regu- 
lated, if I may so express it, in conformity to a 
compound junction of the returns of exchange- 
able commodities with those articles of mere 
local consumption. It will be perceived from 
this, that though the price of sugar would in 
sk>me degree affect the disparity, it would be far 
from being the governing cause r a multiplicity 
of other articles appertaining ta sustenance en- 
ter iato the enquiry, and exercise a greater or 
kss degree erf* influence, according to the natursd 
9pontaneQusnes3 of the soil. This^ as has beea 
jsilready stated, varies throughout the West Indies. 
Having thu3 pointed out the principles on 
which the disparity is determined, it remains 
to be shown how an advance in the price of 
3ugar would benefit all parties. It must be 
apparent to any person who reads the debates in 
parliament, that there exists in a certain quarter 
% strong desire to depreciate West India property. 
Whether tJu& is for the purpose of injuring 1^ 
proprieitQi^, or proceeds from a mistaken notion 
that it would tend to aboU^h slavery, is not for pie 
to determine. If the latter fee the c^se, I think it 
can be proved erroneous. It h allowed that agrj. 
culture is the main p'ouncj work from which every 
other species of industry must originate. When 
it is in a prosperous state, activity soon pervades 
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other branches of business. In England^ during 
the period of general distress, its importance was 
fully exemplified ;; and here the effect was less 
than would have been the case in any other coun- 
try. The extent of the manufactures prevented 
the evil both from being so visible and so inju- 
rious. In places solely agricultural, there can be 
no redeeming counterpoise. There any distress 
visits all classes. Such is the case then in the 
West Indies ; and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the negroes can possibly, even at a remote 
period, derive any advantage. It should be re- 
collected that expence in a country is entirely 
relative. The workmen will allow that a dear 
rate of livingis of little moment, when there exists 
a corresponding high rate of wages. So in the 
West Indies, when every thing is going on pros- 
perously, all, down to the poorest negro, en- 
joy a better opportunity of making money. 
Thi3 fact is notorious ; and, judging from ob- 
servation, I should conceive that a negro 
would have more diflSculty in raising a peculium 
of 50/. at present, than he would 100/. if sugar 
were ten shillings higher. When this is the case, 
and when it is considered that his master is^ in 
the latter event, enabled to indulge him with 
more comforts, we may safely infer that the 
negro is immediately benefited by high prices, 
and that they by no means make the prospect of 
enfranchisement more distant. 
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"Secondly, The negroes manumitted accord- 
ing to my proposed plan would find their con* 
dition improved. If their rent were in some 
degree regulated by tlie present price of sugar> 
and the majority of them, through choice, lived 
as free peasantry on a plantation, they must par- 
ticipate in any advantages accruing from the in^- 
creased value of the article cultivated* Say the 
price of sugar afforded wages equal to two shil- 
lings per day, and suppose the price rose so as to 
afford three : in this case it would be an object 
(ox every proprietor to hire negroes at any thing 
under that rate. Competition would therefore 
be produced^ as in other places, and the labourer 
would naturally receive the utmost that could be 
given. If his former condition then were the 
same as that of a peasant in the most comfortable 
state of society, any increase in the price of the 
article cultivated would still further improve hi3 
situation. 

Thirdly, It would be for the benefit of the go- 
vernment, or the state itself. I have endeavoured 
to show, in the second chapter of this work, that 
the colonies contribute very materially to the 
prosperity of the empire. It is, on this account, 
peculiarly important to continue the existing 
species of cultivation. According to the present 
measures, the upshot assuredly would be, that the 
emancipated negroes would but raise mere suste- 
nance. According to my plan, sugar and coffee^ 
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articles having an exchangeable value, must of 
necessity continue to be raised. Suppose the 
disparity was adjudged precisely agreeable to the 
present state of things. In that case it would be 
a matter of indifference whether a free negro 
should hire himself as a labourer on an estate, or 
commence a plantain-walk, the returns of each 
being presumed equal. In the course of time, 
some diminution would necessarily ensue in the 
extent of sugar-cultivation. But let any advance 
take place in the price of that article, higher 
wages could then be afforded, and this would 
have the obvious efiect of inducing all labourers 
to engage in that business^ to the evident ad- 
vantage of keeping up the commerce with this 
country. Again : in the reverse taking place, 
the cultivation, nevertheless, could not be super- 
seded. A great number of persons, at the fii-st 
setting out, would of course betake themselves to 
raise articles of mere local consumption as being 
more profitable. But the least reflection will show 
that such could not be perpetual. What is for 
local consumption must be limited. An excess 
of production, therefore, would soon cause prices 
to fall in proportion : the evil would remedy 
itself: and the superabundant hands would again 
have recourse to their former employment to pro- 
vide their rent. We thus perceive the propriety 
of uniting the value of exchangeable commo- 
dities with articles in the way of food, in deter- 
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mining the disparity between the cost of sbb- 
sistence and the returns of labour. The trade 
to the West Indies would be perpetuated ; and 
if the foreign slave trade could be stopped, 
prices would attain a fair remunerating rate^ to 
the benefit of all parties. 

Fourthly, The philanthropists could no longer 
consistently oppose the planters, and endeavour 
to depress the price of sugar. If we look 
forward a little, and conceive a number of 
the blacks emancipated, their interest would 
suffer as much in the fall of prices as those of 
the planter } their wages wmild be affected ulti- 
mately in the same manner as in any other 
country. If, then, the welfare of the blacks be 
the true object of our opponents, a cordial union 
must be at once effected. 

Lastly, It may be deemed superfluous to 
remark, that the planters would be duly gra- 
tified by any thing that would increase their 
revenue. 

IV. We have now to consider the great ad- 
vantage derived from the crown rents. By these 
funds the colony is burdened with no expence. 
A most extensive system of education could be 
established : and means would be afforded to con- 
tribute to many other useful purposes. After a 
little time an accumulation would regularly ac- 
crue, and it would almost be impossible to de- 
scribe the assistance given to civilisation. Mag- 
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nificent institutions and splendid works of art 
might arise and ornament that land^ which had 
formerly been the abode of barbarism. 

V. After the considerations of humanity, the 
prosperity of our country should next occupy 
our thoughts. Could but the unhappy feelings 
which now exist towards the West Indies be re- 
moved, a wide and ample field would yet be 
presented for commercial enterprise. In the 
present gloomy aspect of afl^irs^ no merchant 
will advance the smallest sum to relieve tempo- 
rary distress. A desirable outlet for the circu- 
lation of capital is thus lost ; and the sinews of 
foreign powers are braced by those means which^ 
under a wiser policy, should strengthen our own 
empire. All this is owing to the insecurity and 
danger in which the colonies are involved. 
But let a change take place, and the alarm 
subside, and loans on mortgage would be freely 
advanced. In adopting the measure in ques- 
tion, I think it has been satisfactorily shown 
that tranquillity would quickly^ follow. We 
might then see companies formed, confidence 
restored, and the national means of defence in 
any future war powerfully augmented. 

VI. Not the least of the advantages consists 
in the allowing many other improvements to be 
safely introduced. One of the great objections 
to the present plan of amelioration arises from 
the interest of the slave being presumed to be 
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in direct opposition to that of his master. G)n- 
cession becomes, therefore^ more critical^ and 
likely to be misinterpreted. Besides, as every 
inducement is held out for the negro to become 
free, without the most remote prospect of his 
becoming a productive labourer, the proprietor 
sees clearly that his property will be frittered 
away by degrees, and that cultivation in the 
end must entirely cease. He knows well that 
the value of his gang will sink at each step still 
lower; and that even supposing he gets some 
indemnification for each slave, ultimately the ca- 
pital sunk in the lands and buildings will be lost. 
It is this reflection of losing, at least, one half of 
his property that renders him so averse to precipi- 
tate means of manumission. But let there be a 
certainty of the continuance of cultivation, so that 
the works on the estate shall still continue neces- 
sary, and then it is a matter of no importance to 
him how many of his slaves are freed, provided he 
receive the fair value. The prime people being 
obliged to work, in a state of liberty, would also 
remove the likelihood of their separating them- 
selves from their families, and another great ap- 
prehension is consequently greatly diminished. It 
oughty moreover, to be observed, that the autho- 
rity now unavoidably exercised in coercing la- 
bour arises from the peculiar habits of thinking 
of the slaves, and their identifying the idea of 
freedom with that of idleness. So untbrtu- 
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nate an error once eradicated, an obedient ala- 
crity would soon be displayed, rendering the 
duties of management comparatively easy* From 
what is here stated^ it will be convincing that 
the rigours of slavery might be abated in geo« 
metrical proportion. Many of the objections 
to certain regulations, urged in the foregoing 
chapter, would no longer be applicable. They 
were there made in conformity to the principle 
and end of the Order in Council under investi-^ 
gation. If that principle be changed, a corre- 
sponding alteration may ensue in the bearing of 
each individual enactment* 

It may not be unnecessary briefly to enume- 
rate tlie various accessaries oi subsidiary amelio- 
ration that could with propriety be introduced 
4dfter the proper ground-work was established. 

In the first place, I conceive it a primary point 
to create as many artificial wants as possible. 
Even at present there is more progress made in 
this particular than would be generally supposed. 
It is very erroneous to suppose the blacks slow 
or inapt, in imitating the manners and customs 
of the whites. In town, a great anxiety pre- 
vails to make a display in dress: the feeling 
would soon extend itself over the country, and 
awaken a species of pride that powerfully acts in 
banishing barbarous habits. Any disposition of 
this kind cannot be too much encouraged by the 
proprietor. But it is the clergyman of the pa- 
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rish on whom principally should devolve the 
duty of directing the conduct of the negroes 
under his charge. He should not allow one to 
come to churchy unless attired in a proper and 
reputable manner ; and if he were to make him- 
self acquainted with their domestic concerns, to 
see that their houses were clean and comfort- 
able, their farniture kept in order, and every 
means taken to elevate their taste and sense of 
enjoyment, in a little time, any dread of their 
returning to a state of nature would be com- 
pletely removed. 

The next great object is to abolish the use of 
the whip. Though I have reprobated the idea 
of accomplishing this point by a legal enact- 
ment, I have nevertheless admitted the practice 
to be repulsive and degrading. It has, however, 
already been stated, that it can only be super- 
seded by task-work ; and if my project were 
carried into effect, that desirable system of ma- 
nagement would be speedily attained. I shall 
ofier a few suggestions which I think would 
serve to hasten that period. On every estate 
there must be some vicious characters, and in 
reality it is on account of them alone that the 
whip is used as an instrument of authority. Tlie 
greater part of the gang thus seem degraded 
on account of the conduct of a few. Now, if 
the latter were separated from the rest, forming, 
as it might be termed, the refractory list, with 
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whom the old mode of coercion and punishment 
continued, while the gang at large were in- 
dulged with the new regulation, I think the best 
effects would ensue. In a little time the ill 
behaved being detached, and treated with com- 
parative opprobrium, would amend in their con- 
duct, and one by one get removed from the 
ignominious list. An institution of this kind 
would make a marked impression on the minds 
of the negroes, and effectively facilitate the task- 
ing of labour. When this end is attained, the 
third state of slavery is fully established. Seve- 
ral other of the proposed improvements could 
now be adopted. It will be recollected I com- 
mended the recording of punishments, as also 
giving them a formal imposing effect. The 
celebration of the marriage-ceremony, it is to be 
supposed, would be gaining ground ; and the 
judicious means instituted to qualify persons, as 
witnesses in courts of justice, would awaken a 
spirit of emulation, and lead to a propriety of 
conduct exceedingly conducive to the general 
prosperity. After a few years, means could be 
taken to raise the negroes still higher, and to 
make them in the eye of the law, no longer 
chattels. In this case, all the agricultural classes 
would be attached to the soil, and the privilege 
would be given to the mechanics and others to 
choose their own masters. As this effects a 
change in the nature of property, sufficient time 
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should elapse, after the passing of the act, to 
remove any demur that might arise on the plea 
of injustice. . As regards the ultimate benefit of 
the slaves themselves, this time should be consi- 
derable. It has been usual to estimate West 
India property at fift;een years* purchase ; I 
think, therefore, on passing the law, this period 
should be allowed before it began to operate. 
If this be considered long, I have only to re- 
quest that one or two circumstances be attended 
to. The slaves would then be in the last stage 
of slavery, just preparatory to a general merging 
into freedom ; and what is very essential to con- 
template, the rising generation, being instructed 
in a superior manner, would better appreciate 
an increase of personal privileges. 

It will thus appear that I design the system to 
be in a fair way to expire in what a statesman 
WQuld deem a very few years j though no means 
should be held out for the slave to manumit him- 
self without his master's consent. This peculi- 
arly objectionable clause of the Order in Coun- 
cil must always be deprecated as injurious to 
both parties. 

In order to imprint the plan of proceeding more 
strongly upon the understanding of the reader^ I 
shall here present at one view the heads of the 
measures. 

First, To establish a proper tenure in the land 
for all free persons ; also, to institute imme- 
diately a vagrant law. 
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After the foregoing had become understood, 
and had totally altered the views and sentiments 
of the negroes, as to the true nature of civil 
liberty, to carry into effect the other minor im- 
provements we have enumerated. 

By this time, it is to be presumed, the exer- 
Bons of the managers would have abolished the 
whip. In a few years, the laws to be passed 
attaching slaves to the soil, to come into force 
so soon as not to encroach on the right of pro- 
perty. During this interval, and indeed from 
tiie commencement of the system, continual 
manumissions would be taking place agreeably 
to my plan. 

In twenty years or so hence, chattel property 
in slaves might no longer exist. By this time a 
great number of the active and enterprising 
would have become free, and would be rapidly 
rising in circumstances ; the routine of all^ these 
measures would be fully known, and the order 
and constitution of civil society would be clearly 
developed. It will be perceived that I have 
held out no undue encouragement for the ne- 
groes to procure enfrachisement, though even 
becoming tenants of the crown, and obliged to 
be industrious. I have purposely avoided doing 
so. I think that knowledge and civilisation 
should first have made further progress, and the 
rising generation have attained manhood. At 
the expiration of comparatively a very short 
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period such would be the case, and then, every: 
facihty could be held out to promote manumis-^ 
sion. Perhaps the best mode of pursuing that 
end would be to divide the peculium into 3iX 
parts, allowing the slave, with the.consentof hi* 
ma8ter5 to purchase by degrees one or more . 
days in the week a§ he pleased. It is ea^y^to- 
perceive, that then, in a very short space of 
time, the last vestige of slavery would disappear.. 
In a few generations the colonists ipight witness 
the happy consummation. They would dwell 
with pleasure on the magnificent achievement y 
they would behold, with proud exultation^, 
throughout the western archipelago, that while 
the ill-fated African still pined in slavery in 
foreign colonies, wherever the British flag waved 
liberty flourished. 

I trust there can be no insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in the case. All the unoccupied land 
belongs to His Majesty, and he can, obviously, 
charge what rent he pleases. Injustice cannot 
befal any individual. The negro, in stepping 
into freedohi, finds precisely the same change as 
if the exuberant fertility of the soil were changed 
into a rough though healthy state, requiring 
constant tillage. Every writer of eminence allows 
that this latter degree of productiveness is the 
best conducive to the prosperity, the morality, 
and the happiness of a people. The grand fea- 
ture of my plan is to accomplish that object. It 
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might be viewed by the savage with aversion ; 
but the civilised being hereafter would rejoice 
in its adoption. Even to those who would 
came immediately Under its influence^ no real 
hardship could be admitted. It would raise 
them to the most comfortable condition that a 
peasantry had ever enjoyed. Nay, we may go 
much further ; for, to whose benefit does the 
retkt contribute ? not to a landlord, capricious in 
his exactions, nor yet the King, as he holds it 
rberely in trust, but that of the msm's own fa* 
mily. It goes to instruct md civilise his chit^ 
dren^ that, when he descends into the vale of 
yeflrs, he may contemplate tfafe fair prospect of 
their attaining wealth and distkictioii. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 

• . » 
I * 

1 HAT the public opinion is at present hostik^ 
to the colonies it would be folly to dispute. 
The word slave strikes directly at the feel- 
ings, and prompts an immediate exclamation to, 
abdisfa the system at once. *^ What is morally, 
wrong can never be, politically right/' is an ad* 
miracle precept, worthy of the celebrated maa 
from whom it originated. But admitting to the 
full extent its unanswerable truth, it is apparent 
that a wrong may exist which cannot have im-^ 
mediate redress. Were it now proposed to take 
men from Africa to make them slaves in the 
West Indies, perhaps an individual could hardly 
be found to palliate its injustice and criminality* 
At present, however, the case is entirely difc 
ferent ; all that we can think of, is the best and 
wisest mode of abolishing the eviL It is to be 
hoped^ the British public will carefully separate 
these considerations. It is but imperfect hu-^ 
manity^ to feel for a victim, without employ^lg 
the best meam of affording relief. The menk 
tarho are loud^st^in denouncing the coloiuci^ 
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seem to think more of their own ostentatious 
popularity, than the welfare of the slaves ; and 
they resort to mere declamatory appeals, where 
the judgment alone should be consulted. If 
they stopped even here, the injury would be 
limited ; but with unwearied activity they pro- 
pagate statements of the most calumnious nature, 
which must necessarily produce an extraordi- 
nary effect, as from the distance of the scene of 
action, a considerable time must elapse before 
they can be refuted. The result has produced 
on both sides a degree of rancour perhaps un- 
paralleled in ordinary political controversy. Mo* 
derate men would conclude, that the accusersr 
and the accused were equally deserving of re- 
prehension ; but in the present question, as re- 
lates to the latter, there are some particulars 
which materially qualify this censure. 

I believe the great majority of the nation 
are inclined to be impartial. Some bias lui- 
questionaly exists, but I still conceive it not 
so insuperable as seriously to obscure the un- 
derstanding. If then in private life two men 
were discovered wrangling with inveterate acri- 
mony, the one exclaiming, *^ Ye selfish, hard- 
hearted, brutal scoundrel,'* and the other rejoin- 
ing, " Ye base, lying, canting hypocrite,*' would 
not the first measure be to examine into the cause 
of the quarrel. Should it be found that as it 
Jiflfected the one, its sourer were simply whether 
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or not he was to be made a beggar, exposed to 
the taunts and scorn of the world ; while, on the 
part of the other, it were a mere matter of spe- 
culative opinion — in this case^ would not the 
parties be viewed with very different feelings ? 
Supposing, what in such instances is generally 
the facty that truth lies in the medium,wpuld not 
the indignation of the former be regarded as ex- 
cusable ardour, while the violence of the latter 
would be deemed malignant acrimony? This 
would be the natural conclusion, and it is ob- 
viously applicable in the great controversy now 
at issue. I can readily imagine a man, defending 
his property, to express himself with warmth ; 
but it is not reconcileable to my ideas, to employ 
defamatory libels in the advocacy of benevolence. 
Mr.Buxton, seated at his fire-side, and conning 
over his speech to be pronounced in parliament, 
may behold in perspective the termination of his 
prefects — the blacks hailing him as their deli- 
verer ; he may fancy he sees in the burning 
embers before him, the future senate-house orna- 
mented with his statue ; and with such delicious 
thoughts of the approaching immortality of his 
name, he may retire to repose and dream of the 
enviable distinction. On the morrow, when he 
returns to his ordinary pursuits of life, he be- 
holds the smoke of his brewery quietly curling 
upwards^ emblematical of the perfect security he 
is enjoying. Not so the unfortunate West Infdia 
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planter ; his mind is disturbed with the proq)ect 
of irren^ediable ruin ; he finds men rancorously 
determined to accomplish his dei^uction z turn 
which way he will, he perceives danger ; and it 
is no wonder that he will be indignant and sore 
at heart to be unheeded in his appeals to his 
countrymen, and treated with contumely. 

I make these observations to endeavour, if 
possible, to induce the public more accurately 
to consider the real situation of the two con- 
flicting parties. The one is engaged in a q>e- 
culative object ; it may be rights or it may be 
wrong, but as humanity is the avowed motive^ 
.to be deficient in fair dealing is not only re- 
prehensible, but it is scandalous and criminal. 
Yet scarcely a publication could be found 
imianating from the Anti-Slavery Society, which 
does not contain the most palpable and bare- 
faced mangling, if not perversion of facts, evinc- 
ing an evident determination to stop at no means 
for the attainment of its end. Even among the 
leaders of the party, no discrimination is exer- 
cised in the selection of authorities. I need only 
recal to recollection the debate in the House of 
Commons on the l6th March last. Mr. Buxton 
then made a statement relative to the cruel treat-* 
ment of a negro on plantation Clonbrodk in Deme- 
rara. I am persuaded^ from the manner in which 
his observations are reported^ that they must have 
made a great impression on the Hoo^ It will 
be enough for me to observe, that Sir B. D'Urban 
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institute^ an enquiry in the colony, the proceed- 
ings of which were transmitted tx> the Colonial 
Oiffice, wd which fully proved, that the assumed 
flagrant injustice depicted by Mr. Buxton was 
completely unfounded. About the same time, 
Mr. Gurney of Norwich, in a speech at a public 
meeting, described in exceedingly strong lan- 
guage, a horrible case of atrocity that had been 
exercised on the negro named Jack Gladstone, 
whose wife had been taken away from him by 
the manager. On enquiry being made here, it 
appeared that the statements of Mr. Gurney 
were quite erroneous.^ Mr. Brougham also, in 
the debate relative to Mr.Smitl^ the missionary, 
but partially stated some circumstances, which 
produced all the effect of misrepresentation. ' In 
alluding, for instance, to the conduct of the 
Judge-advocate in making a very short speech 
at the opening, and an elaborate one at the close 
qf the trial, Mr.Brougham induces a belief 
that it was from premeditated design. I would 
appeal to every member of Parliament present on 
th^ occasion, and ask if the manner in which this 
iqcident was handled did not materially influence 
the decision. Now the assumed impropriety 
might have been contrary to the usual mode of 
proceeding, but in common fairness it ought to 

* I have alluded to this example* as several papers of 
the <la]r, presuming it to be true, have commented on the 
fnidty jof the system in Demeriira Math peculiar severity. 

Y 4 
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have been stated, that it was quite accidentaL 
It was the fiscal of the colony who acted as 
Judge-advocate at the commencement of the 
trial. This gentleman being a foreigner ad- 
vanced in years, and perhaps not thoroughly 
acquainted with the routine of proceeding, cer- 
tainly did not occupy the attention of the court 
very long in his preliminary address. In the 
' course of the trial, he became indisposed, and 
his place was taken by another gentleman, who, 
being engaged in the active duties of his pro- 
fession, would naturally feel disposed to exert 
himself to a greater extent. Had the speech 
commenting on the evidence of the prisoner 
.been spoken by the same person who commended 
the trial, I acknowledge there might seem some 
intentional deviation from ordinary procedure. 
But it will appear from what I have stated, that 
nothing of the kind was intended. I make these 
remarks to point out the extraordinary disad- 
vantages under which the colonists labour. I 
am well aware that the first impression is gene- 
rally the strongest, and the nature of the case 
precludes the possibility of detecting any er- 
roneous statement at the moment. The great 
majority of the people too, unfortunately, form 
their opinion from isolated cases. I say unfor- 
tunately, because in this manner no intricate 
and complicated question can ever be judged 
of correctly. If I were inclined to recriminate 
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on the characters of our opponents, I could 
produce abundance of instances where, to speak 
in the most moderate mariner, facts have been 
distorted. 

- But it has been my anxious endeavour to 
reject so unworthy a mode of meeting the con- 
troversy. I do lament that the West Indian 
advocates in general should have condescended 
to notice every ridiculous calumny which has 
been propagated against them ; unmerited ac- 
cusation may certainly justify a spirit of re- 
taliation ; but it should be recollected that the 
best part of the nation, in the mean time, become 
thoroughly disgusted ; and that, on the whole, 
that party will have the advantage who are most 
industrious in disseminating their publications. 

On this account, when any insulated case of 
atrocity in the colonies might be brought for- 
ward, I would suggest, along with another writer, 
one general ansWer : Your statement, at best, is 
Hkely to be exaggerated ; whether exaggerated 
or not, it is but a detached instance of hardship 
which might happen in any other country ; and 
whether it might happen in any other country 
or not, emancipation is not the cure for the 
evil. For my own part, it appears the extreme 
of mental imbecility for some member of thie 
Afiican Institution to be seen holding forth on a 
sirigle case of cruelty with a ludicrous affectation 
of importance, as if the fate of the whole West 
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Indies dq>eaded upon its truths or its falsehood. 
If a community, in this manner, is to I^ con- 
demned in the gross, even in England we need 
only go the length of a street, and we shall find 
abundant occasion of condemnation. 

The debates in the House of Commons, where 
we should naturally expect that an enlarged view 
of the question would be taken, also exhibity in 
general, but a partial consideration of those grand 
and primary {Hinciples which should be first 
disposed of^ before minute and minor particu- 
lars are noticed. If we analyse the speeches 
of Mr. Buxton, and some others of that party, 
what do they amount to ? Why, that slavery is 
supposed contrary to Christianity; that some 
years ago the British went to Africa and stole a 
number of negroes ; that those negroes are liable 
to be flogged ; that they cannot choose tixeir em- 
ployinent as in this country,; and that therefore 
the system should be abolished. I never could 
discover any further reasoning. Some case of 
cruelty, which, perhaps, had occupied the fore- 
ground on twenty preceding occasions, is gene- 
rally introduced to excite sympathy and relieve 
the dull monotony of qommon-place assertion. 
Even if we take Mn Wilberforce's pamphlet, I 
^m afraid we would seek in vain for my thing 
worthy of the name of argument ; there is no 
attempt to define the future condition of the 
blacks'; every tjhiing is supposed to be accoftn^ 
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flushed the moment they are made free. I 
ispeak this with the utmost ^ncerity. I can- 
not be ignorant of tlie influence which Mr. 
Wilberforce exercises on the opinions of the 
community* I acknowledge that^ at one period, 
I myself regarded him as one of the most 
eminent statesmen of the day* But when I com- 
menced to examine more attentively into the 
^uesti(Mi of colonial slavery; and when^ to go to 
^he fountain head, I read over the effiisions of its 
principal advocate ; it is no affectation whatever 
to declare^ that I could not help involuntarily €x- 
<^ming9 Are these the arguments of that man who 
has iqade his name another word for humanity ? 
Is this all that can be said to justify the stripping 
a great number of our own subjects of their pro- 
{>erties i Had the absence of reasoning been 4:he 
only objectionable feature of the work, litde at- 
tention would probably have been excited ; but 
unfortunately, as I trust has been sufficiently 
shown, its inflammatory appeals have stirred up a 
spirit of rebellion in the colonias, which probaUy 
may never be subdued. It should be carefiiUy 
recollected, that before the question wa3 last 
agitated, everything in the West Indies was per- 
fectly quiet. Mr. Wilberforce uotformly asserts, 
in his speeches in the House of Commons, that 
die danger of insurrection is always impending 
over the colonists. I must be allowed to say t^at 
this is very erroneous. Previous to the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet, I am not aware <^ a tangle 
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part where even the semblance of discontent ex- 
isted ; unless, indeed, it was where Mr. Smith 
the missionary preached. Surely the conclusion 
then is manifest, if any reflection be given. Had 
partial disturbances been continually takinglplace, 
Mr.Wilberforce, and the Anti-Slavery Society, 
might have some grounds for exculpating them- 
selves from being the cause of the bloodshed; 
but as there was nothing of the kind, men can- 
not close their understandings against the plain 
palpable conviction, that it was their intemperate 
and inflammatory statements which instilled 
thoughts into the minds of the negroes, which 
would never have been awakened had they been 
lefl to themselves. 

For fear of extending this work to too great 
a length, I have refrained from animadverting 
on many imputed cases of inhumanity in the 
colonies, which, if not completely unfounded, 
could easily be shown to be so coloured as to 
amount, virtually, to a perversion of truth. 
Indeed, in my opinion, the publications of our 
opponents carry, in a great measure, an antidote 
along with them. Any impartial person must 
perceive that they come from a party, preju- 
diced, and inveterate ; and it is enough to say, 
that their representations of colonial society are 
obviously all on one side. Any redeeming cir- 
cumstance in favour of the system is carefully ex- 
cluded, while, whatever can be urged against it, 
is magnified to produce the most imposing effect. 
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This may be excusable in a lawyer pleading for 
his client ; but I do again intreat the intelligent 
enquirer to consider if it be in unison with that 
sacred feeling which the philanthropists avow 
to be the governing motive of their proceed- 
ings, and on which alone they rest their claims 
for popular applause. I am well aware^ that 
where an opinion is once fully formed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to remove it. I may, how- 
ever, make one or two observations which are 
peculiarly deserving of attention by all good 
men, anxious to decide with justice. In ge- 
neral^ when any doctrine or argument is ad- 
duced contrary to our previously-received sen- 
timents, the first impulse is, not to consider 
whether it be right, or whether it be wrong, 
but to view it as an attack upon our principles, 
and, therefore, for consistency's sake, to use 
every efibrt to refute it. It is not that there is 
a want 6f ingenuousness ; the feeling in a great 
degree operates unknown to ourselves. Let any 
man in private life search his own bosom even on 
the most trivial occasions, and he will be seQsible 
of the truth of this remark. How much more 
then will it operate in the great question, now 
under discussion. There are very few persons^ 
indeed, who have that coolness, that patient 
desire to attain the truth, which would lead them 
to weigh well and deeply every singly argument 
advanced by an opponent } and if such b^^the 
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case with the very best men, it should be further 
considered that many would be unwilling to 
acknowledge an altered opinion^ 

This proceeds from a most mistaken idea of 
contustency. That the abandonment of his poli^ 
tioal principles should expose a man to scorn and 
derision, when he deserts his party to accept a 
place or a pension under government, is a natural 
consequence of such dereliction ; but in ordinary 
life no such result can be dreaded; and I do 
believe obstinate adherence to an opinion, under 
all circumstances, to be very injurious to morality* 
What is it but to maintain that age should pet^ 
sist in the arrors of youth; that the expel- 
rienced man of fifty should regard things in the 
same light as the raw youth of twenty. P^^ 
severance in erroneous opinion is no very com<« 
mendable quality^ and indeed it implies a want 
of susceptibility to that which is the foundation 
of all virtue— ^self^pprobation. Let me hope 
that the present work will escape the influ- 
ence) of this weakness* Many^ doubtless, will 
at first be disposed to shut their ears against 
its conclusions ; but I can only request, if the 
view& I have taken of slavery be diflferait from 
wh^t they had previously conceived^ that they 
will eikdeavour to divest themselves of undue 
prejudices, and go into the inquiry fairly and 
iiUpflrtially* The Anti-»Slavery Society, I am 
WUI ranaiti incoriigible. If we were 

10 
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to scrutinise any one of their most zealous and 
active writers, I am persuaded his conduct would 
exemplify the feeling t have been endeavouring 
to illustrate. When this work is honoured with 
his perusaly I am certain he would consider 
little whether it were correct or incorrect ; he 
would only think of straining his ingenuity to 
find out some argument to be urged in reply. 
That this is not a very estimable kind of bene- 
volence none would dispute j but I believe its 
prevalence is sufficiently verified in our inter- 
course with society. 

Should ever at a subsequent period our oppo** 
dents find themselves deserted by the intelligent 
part of the public, and their views of free la^ 
bour be found to be visionary, what must be their 
feelings? When they recollect the property 
that has been destroyed^ the many lives which 
have been lost^ and the deep injury which the 
power of their country has sustained, how will 
they justify themselves in the eyes of the com* 
munity for the indiscreet precipitance and tlie 
intemperate violence by which they had .been 
actuated ! 

I am afraid they would find the conunon-place 
excuse, that they had done every thii^ for 
the best, little calculated to screen them from 
general obloquy. It behoves^ the more moderate! 
»ftd virtuous of the party to reflect in time on 
the very critical situation in which thty aie 
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placed. They have, unquestionably, a great 
deal in their power. I am not so illiberal as to 
deny that there are many among them eminent 
for their candour, and solely guided in their 
conduct by the most upright and pgitriotic senti- 
ments ; but I would wish to impress upon their 
minds, that even animated by the best motives, 
they may do a great deal of injury if they act 
merely from the first impulse of the feelings, 
and neglect that patient investigation which 
may draw conclusions very different from mere 
appearances. Even among the leaders of the 
French revolution we must admit there were 
some excellent men; but in a little space of 
time their voice soon became drowned in the 
general clamour, and their name was alone used 
as a puppet to delude the unsuspicious, and to 
screen the atrocious conduct of their less con- 
scientious associates. Something similar in prin- 
ciple may be the case as to the African Institution. 
Though 1 have reprobated strongly the pamphlet 
of Mr. Wilberforce, I would, nevertheless, wish 
to believe that he is carried further by the impor- 
tunities of friends than his own judgment would 
prompt him. He should carefully recollect 
that his future fame is at issue. For my own 
part, I hope it will not' appear presumption, but 
I must hazard the prediction, that, twenty years 
hence, the censure ' that will be passed on hisr 
name, for his latter exertions against the colonies^ 
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will more than balance' the celebrity he had pre-^ 
Viously and deservedly acquired by his zeal and 
perseverance in abolishing the slave trade. Let 
it not be understood that I suppose he will ever 
be condemned for his animosity against slavery, 
i^bstract^dly. I mean only that he will be cen- 
sured for his superficial notions as to the proper 
mdde qf doing it away, owing to which a mortal 
blow has been levelled at his own country, with-' 
(^qt the slightest benefit to the objects of his 
hunaanity^ It is very well, in ordinary a&ir^f. 
to get rid of an error, by exclaiming, I wa$ 
mistaken^ But it is materially different in le-> 
^slMiop ; ther^, want of impartiality is injustice, 
and jgnpr^jice becomes criminaL 

In the next session of parUamenty it is mora 
tihan probable, the fate of the West Indies will 
\^ finally decided* 

In conclusion^ let me once more conjure th^ 
reader to give an enlarged view to the whole of 
the question, and not to take it in patches; Tp^ 
facilitate so necessary a proceeding, I would ^i 
commend that whenever a discussion arises, four 
grand points be kept carefuUy in Bund. 

first,— To consider the principle of free apd 
slave labour, in all its extended ramifications^ 
To reflect on its operation in times past ; and to 
view the state and progress of society not only 
throughout the different parts of the West Indies^^ 
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but likewise as to the working classes in our own 
country. 

Secondly, — To dwell on the importance of 
the colonial system to the parent state. To in- 
vestigate impartially the benefits it confers on 
commerce, as well as the aid it affords to our 
national means of defence. 

Thirdly, — To compare the evils which exist 
in the slavery of the West Indies with those of 
free black society in any other part of the world ; 
and to give the imagination a little range, and 
reflect, what would probably take place in the 
colonies, if the slaves were freed. 

Lastly^ — When any fcase of heinous cruelty 
is advanced^ not to form a final opinion at the 
moment, either for or against ; but to recollect 
that the accused party is at great distance, and 
that, in common justice, he should be heard ia 
self-defence. 

If these points are attended to in the de- 
bates in either House of Parliament, no matter 
how the decision may go, the members will at 
least have the proud consolation that they did 
not proceed in an imperfect, heedless manner, 
but that the subject received that grave atten- 
tion its importance demanded. 

One more consideration of fearful magnitude 
may likewise be noticed. If any writer advo- 
cates the continuance of slavery but for a single 
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day, he runs the risk of being stigmatised as 
illiberal ; while, on the other side, the extreme 
of censure and denunciation against the colonies 
is only the more lauded, as evincing zeal and 
benevolence. The writers and speakers on the 
opposite side uniformly make the most of so 
great an advantage. They insinuate that they 
are opposing a powerful body of men, by whom 
they will be calumniated, but that an honest 
sense of duty prompts them to persevere. 
Clothed in the engaging garb of sanctity, it may 
be truly said, that prepossession is so much in 
their favour, that their point is almost carried 
before they have uttered a syllable. I would 
scorn to cast the slightest aspersion against the 
religious creed of any man ; but there is really 
a feeling generating in this country which, be- 
fore it stops, may produce serious and lasting 
evil. I allude to what is generally regarded as 
warmth of charity, but which, in truth, is cold 
as ice in some of those relations which most men 
cherish with sacred ardour. Many of those 
most inveterately opposed to the colonial system 
reprobate the idea of local attachment. Under 
a vague, indefinite universality of feeling, they, 
affect to regard the most remote inhabitants of 
the globe with the same degree of affection that 
they do their nearest kindred. The common 
cant is now, any one of God's creatures, or any 
piece of God's earth, is equally estimable. This 
may be very fine philosophy, and in unison with 
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h pure religion ; but I mu^ be allowed tp siiy# 
it destroys^ at one fatal blow^ that sensatioa 
which» of all others, tends most to exalt the huw 
man ihind, and to rouse the noblest sentiment* 
of our nature^ the love of country* It will 
be a rueful day for England when this feeling isi 
lost. When her power becomes diminished, her 
most valuable colonies laid open to desolation i 
and when all has been accomplisAied by meek 
philanthropists^ reckless in their career, and cat 
lous to remorse^ I s^prehend that theif tempo- 
rary popularity will soon be changed into last-' 
ing execration^ Let the infatuation be resisted 
in time, let patriotism be cemented with huma- 
nity, jand let the welfare of the British empire not 
be whdily overlooked. The colonists are united 
to you by the ties of kindred and of blood ; they 
expect not to be severed from their common pa- 
rent with unnatural harshness, but to be taken to^ 
her bosom in amity and friendship. Errors and 
evils may exist : they wish not to screen them, 
but to lay them bare to your inspection ; they 
imly make one request^ that whatever is at- 
tempted for amendment, shall be grounded on 
proper principles. 

THE END. 
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